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Gluck’s iui^nation is immense. The confines of all national 
music are thus too narrow for him; out of Italian and French 
music, out of that of every people, he has made a music that is his 
own; or rather, he has sought in nature all the sounds of true 
expression and conquered them for himself, 

J, A. Hiller, Wochentlkhe Nachridjtm 
(a4th October 1768). 



EXPOSITION 


Is it true, the pronouncement of worthy Johann Adam Hiller, 
which serves as motto for the present appreciation of Christoph 
Willibald Gluck? Does it not merely reflect a free and keen 
mind of the second half of the eighteenth century, a mind that 
saw in Rousseau’s ‘return to nature’ a panacea for every political 
and aesthetic ill of the time? Does Gluck really stand above all 
nations? Is it not wildly unseasonable — or again perhaps all too 
topical — at a time when nationalism is taking on paroxysmal forms, 
to take under observation a great musician who belongs to Italian, 
French and German musical history alike, and whom in the earlier 
days of this paroxysm Czech national pride also claimed for its own? 

The question is difficult even for one who is not inclined to regard 
the occurrence of Slavonic rhythms and Viennese tunes in Gluck’s 
music as an awkward racial problem, but believes that such rhythms 
and melodic blossoms simply pleased Gluck, just as Italian canzonette 
and French chansons too captivated his ear. It is not easy to say 
whether Gluck was international or German, Italian or French, 
for he was an opera composer, and in fact exclusively an opera 
composer, even though he may occasionally have entered the domains 
of church music, instrumental composition or song. And German 
opera did not yet exist at that time, or existed no longer, since it is 
not necessary to consider whether the operas with German words, 
which enjoyed a short florescence at the smaller North German 
courts and had a middle^class setdement in Hamburg at the turn 
of the seventeenth century, should be called German operas and not 
rather a hybrid, an offshoot, a bastard form of French and Italian 
opera. At the beginning of Gluck’s career in any case Italian and 
French opera alone were established, and if he wished to make his 
way as operatic composer at all, his only choice lay between the 
writing of Italian and French opera. 

He did both, one after the other. Although a German, he first 
wrote Italian, then French operas— two types the conditions of which 
B I 
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were precisely determined and strictly separated from each other. 
Nor did he ever alter these conditions. Even his reformed Italian 
opera is still Italian opera; even the opera with which he engaged 
in the supposed contest against the tradition of LuUi and Rameau 
in Paris is still French opera, in style and not only in language. 
Not till the end of his life did stronger national tendencies awaken 
in him. ‘I have now grown very old, and have squandered the 
best powers of my mind upon the French nation, regardless of which 
I f^l an inward impulse to make something for my own nation yet,* 
he wrote on roth February 1780 to Duke Carl August, the Maecenas 
of Goethe and Schiller in Weimar. But what kind of German 
opera could he have * made* 2 No German poet, not even Goethe 
or Schiller, and least of all Wieland, would have been capable of 
supplying him with the subject and the . text he required. There 
was no German opera in the grand style to set him up again. It 
is part of his ‘international* and personal greatness to have in his 
turn set up German opera indirectly, by way of his Italian and 
French works. 

No less difficult to determine than his position above or among 
the nations is his place in musical history. It has been said of him 
as the reformer of opera that he bore a Janus head: that he pointed 
back to the primitive beginnings of opera at the end of the sixteenth 
century, with its striving after simplicity, grandeur and dignity, its 
endeavour to recall the ideals of antique drama; but that he also 
pointed forward into the future, to Ae whole work of Richard 
Wagner, whose principles, they say, he had anticipated in many 
paraculars. All of which amounts at best to a pretty hn tnoL 
Just as Wagner is separated fiom Gluck, of whose reforms he shows 
an utter lack of understanding in his writings, or Gluck is separated 
from Wagner by a whole aesthetic world, so Gluck had not the 
remotest expenence of the Florentine choral opera. He is a child 
of the eighteenth century, explicable only by reference to the eighteenth 
centu^. The presuppositions and effects of his art are almost entirely 
delimited by that century. Instead of assigning him to this or that 
nation, instead of determining his value for the history of opera, let 
us rather show how he came to be Gluck, and who that Gluck was. 
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CHAPTER I 


DEVELOPJMENT 

ORIGINS 

Disputes about Gluck begin as soon as questions of the place 
and time of his birth are raised; indeed, even his name furnishes 
material for them. In the second quarter of the nineteenth century 
the opinion prevailed that Gluck was born on 25th Ivlarch 1700, 
at Neustadt on the Waldnaab, and bore the baptismal names of 
Johann Christoph, like one of Johann Sebastian Bach’s uncles. 
Then for a long time the parochial village of Wddenwang claimed 
the glory of having given birth to him. The truth is, however, that 
he came into the world at the neighbouring village of Erasbach, 
near Beilngries, on 2nd July 1714, and was merely christened at 
Weidenwang. Both places are in the Upper Palatinate, near the 
small town of Berching between Nuremberg and Radsbon, about 
equidistant fiom those cities. All the same, Gluck may not be 
ciled an Upper Palatine and thus turned into a Bavarian corrp' 
poser. His father, Alexander Johannes Gluck, was born about 
1681 at Neustadt on the Waldnaab, not far from Weiden, which 
two hundred years later became Max Reger’ s birthplace. This was 
dose to the BHohemian frontier, and he was the second son of one 
Johann Adam Gluck (1650-1722), who had been court huntsman 
to Prince Sagan and a dtizen of Neustadt. But Neustadt at that 
time did not belong to Bavaria: it was the capital of Stemstein, a 
county of the realm exalted to the rank of prindpality, belonging 
to the Prince of Lobkowitz, Duke of Raudnitz and Sagan, and 
not restored to Bavaria until 1806, when Napoleon conferred a 
kingship on the Elector Max Joseph. Gluck’s father as well as 
his grandfather was thus subject to Prince Lobkowitz, a dreunv 
stance that explains why all the childr«i of Johann Adam Glugk 
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with whose destiny we are familiar gravitated towards the east, to 
the patrimonial dominions of Bohemia. A. stepbrother of Alexander 
Leopold Gluck, became a forester in Hungary; anoAer, Georg 
Christoph Gluck, court huntsman at Raudnitz; a third, Johann 
Christoph, went first of all to Ratisbon, and his later career is 
shrouded in darkness. 

GlucFs own brothers and sisters too— all younger than he, for he 
was the first-born— went eastward without exception. Franz became 
a head forester in Bohemia, Karl chief huntsman at Baumgarten in 
Lower Austria, Alexander an official in Vienna, and his youngest 
sister married a captain of the imperial hussars. Gluck s father him- 
self, Alexander Johannes, soon returned to his homeland, the 
Bohemian dominions. It is easy to explain how he came to live 
so far westward, in the middle of the Upper Palatinate. He was 
what we should nowadays call an official in occupied territory. As 
a young man he had been attached as huntsman to Prince Eugene of 
Savoy and had clearly been appointed forester at Erasbach during 
the occupation of Bavaria by the Austrians after the batde of Hoch- 
stadt (1704), which had had so unhappy an issue for the Elector 
Max Emanuel. This was presumably before 1708, until which 
year Bavaria remained under Austrian administration. He built 
himself a house and married— unfortunately we know only the 
baptismal name of Gluck’s mother (Walpurga) and nothing else 
whatever about her. But when, after the peace of Nijmwegen in 
1714, Max Emanuel returned to Bavaria, Gluck’s father did not 
long remain in Bavarian electoral service, but went back to the 
imperial dominions of Bohemia in August 1717, to the foot of 
the Erzgebirge. 

Christoph Willibald was then just three years of age. Father 
Gluck, who seems to have been an enterprising and energetic man, 
had setded down so firmly in Bavaria that the process of his removal 
took some considerable time. He was in charge of the forestry (and 
the toll) not only of Erasbach, but also of the wealthy monasteries 
of Seligporten and Plankstetten; he was on good terms not only 
with the Count Palatine von der Hauben, who had superseded the 
imperial occupation of the Upper Palatinate in 1708, but also with 
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the authorities of the Bavarian electoral government, which returned 
in 1714. It is from him that Christoph Willibald must have 
inherited the characteristics of energy, of ‘economy’ (i.e. closer 
fistedness), of a ‘political head’ — as they still say in Bavaria— which 
is a faculty of recognizing and exploiting a situation with instinctive 
quickness. From the father, too, came his pugnacity or vehemence, 
for we find among the documents in the forestry archives of Neu-^ 
markt, under 2nd and loth September 1716, traces of a trial of 
Alexander Gluck for ‘disrespectful speech.’ With the church 
Gluck’s father was on good terms, for his name as well as that of 
Gluck’s mother is among those who established early Mass in the 
church of Erasbach. 


CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH 

Alexander Gluck first went as ranger for Count Kaunitz to 
Neuschloss near Bohmisch Leipa: a good distance to the north-^ 
east, beyond the Elbe. There young Gluck came to know not 
only the woods, but also a lake. In 1722 Alexander became head 
forester to Count Kansky at Bohmisch Kamnitz. Two years later 
he is said to have taken a similar post at the residence of the Duchess 
of Tuscany at Reichstadt; but this is extremely questionable. At 
any rate, in 1725 he was back at Kamnitz and later became head 
forester to Prince Lobkowitz at Eisenberg. Young Gluck was not 
always in the paternal forest home or ranging about the woods as 
his father’s childish assistant, but went to school at Kamnitz and at 
Albcrsdorf near Komotau at an early age. (At Eisenberg he cannot 
have gone to school, since there was none.) That he first came in 
contact with music at these schools is certain. We know firom a 
hundred testimonies that Boheinia^„was then the most musical 
country in Europe and that, particularly in the elementary schools, 
children were taught not only the first principles of singing, but 
also the playing of instruments. 

Whether music began to determine Gluck’s fate in these early 
years; what plans his father had for him; whether the biographer’ s 
favourite druggie over the choice of a profession was waged between 
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father and son — of all that we know nothing. It has so been 
taken for granted that the father must have recognized special gifts 
in his son and would not have sent him to the Jesuits at Komotau 
had he intended him for a forester. Unfortunately, however, a 
course of education at Komotau has not only never been proved, 
but is extremely doubtful. Thus, considering our lack of reliable 
sources of information, it may be preferable not to ask what Gluck 
Uamt, but what he was and what idiosyncrasies he had inherited: 
the will-power and toughness of a youth grown up in the woodlands 
as the son of a forester and huntsman, a presence of mind equal to 
any unforeseen situation, a sharp eye and a sure hand. 

Supposing that the Komotau chapter of life were authenticated, 
something like the following might be said: 

Concerning those years in the Jesuit College, the years of puberty 
between thirteen and eighteen which are decisive in the life of a 
genius, all that is recorded is the assertion that he received organ and 
clavier tuition there. But then these aspects of musical education 
should have left their traces on his later life. The change from the 
freedom of home to the discipline of a religious educational institu- 
tion must have afiected Gluck tremendously, for every Jesuit pupil 
was mercilessly torn from his family. The principles of Jesuitic 
upbringing ought to have made more visible impressions on Gluck’s 
life and work, and he must have become not only a good Latinist 
in that school, but also a good logician. But he was only the latter, 
and in the eighteenth century clearness of thought and smartness in 
polemic were no longer exclusively confined to the teaching of the 
Jesuits. He would not only have become acquainted with all kinds 
of church music at divine service, but would have taken part in the 
frequent saints’ festivals and scholastic celebrations, which were 
unthinkable without music and culminated in the performance of 
Latin school plays — in other words, real operas. It would be 
pleasant to imagine him as having sought compensation in music 
whenever he felt oppressed by the rigour of studies and examinations, 
by religious observances, by the unavoidable penitential sermons 
and by the catechism. No less pleasant would it be to conclude 
from the peculiarities of the scholastic drama cultivated by the 
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Jesuits, which revelled in violent emotions and extreme pathos, 
disdaining neither tragic crises nor tragic endings,^ that Gluck 
must here have received his first ideas of operatic reform; that in 
Komotau was planted the first seed of his later tragic conception of 
the opera seria; that here the soil was prepared from which sprang 
the ‘more serious’ traits in his early operas, and in which the germs 
of the ideas of Durazzo and Calzabigi were to thrive so fniitfully. 

As it is, all such conclusions and observations must be regarded 
as very doubtful indeed. The roll of pupils kept by the old Jesuit 
college at Komotau has been preserved, and in it may be found, it 
is true, the name of Franz Gluck of Eisenberg, but not that of 
Christoph Willibald, his great elder brother* Let us therefore 
calmly confess that we are groping in impenetrable darkness where 
young Gluck’s so-called years of maturing are in question. The 
strongest proof against his having been a pupil at Komotau is the 
information given by one of his biographers, Schmid, that he worked 
at Latin in his fifties, for if anything was to be learnt fi:om the Jesuit 
fathers, it was a thorough command of that tongue. One single fact 
might be adduced as not arguing against Komotau, namely that Gluck 
never wielded the German language with absolute ease in writing. 
The Jesuits deliberately neglected it, and we know of the Viennese poet 
Michael Denis, a younger contemporary of Gluck’s and himself a 
Jesuit, that at the age of eighteen he still did not know German correcdy. 

Gluck lived to witness the dissolution of the Jesuit order (1773) 
— ^with what feelings J He had become a man of the world, an 
‘independent spirit,’ as they said in those days, and Joseph ITs deed 
of violence hardly filled him with the pain and indignation which 
other just men of the time felt. It is not without significance that 
he let the event pass without a word of comment. 

PRAGUE 

In 1732 Gluck went to Prague and is said to have entered the 
university as a student. Again we have not the least knowledge 

^ See Vladimir Helfert, Dk JesuitetyKolle^ien kr B&bmtscben Prmnz zur 
Zdt ks }m£en Ghck (Festschrift fur Jobrnnes Wolf). (Berlin, 1929.) 
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of what he studied there and what aims he pursued. We have 
merely his own word for the fact that he studied as it was the 
custom to study there at that time/ which does not sound exactly 
appreciative. -A. tradition that * besides German, he also cultivated 
French and Italian* may be dismissed as anything but credible, 
for these subjects were not in the curriculum of a university. The 
truth seems to be, once again, that he had nothing whatever to do 
with the university, but was disinclined to admit this candidly 
later on. 

Only one thing is certain: music attracted him more and more 
irresistibly at that period. He sang and appears to have played not 
only the violin, but preferably the violoncello. It may be supposed 
that he simply earned his daily bread by music and played whatever 
instrument happened to be required. He knocked about the fairs 
in the neighbourhood of Prague; he performed with the Prague 
church choirs, notably that of the Tein church and ^Iso that of 
St. James, where— not until 1735, it is true— Bohuslav Cernohorsky 
was chapel master. An important name, this, for if Gluck really 
was his pupil, then Cernohorsky gave him an Italian training and 
personally directed him towards Italy. A Franciscan monk, he 
had once been re^ens chori at the ‘Santo* in Padua and organist at 
the convent church of Assisi. His nickname was *il padre boemo,* 
as later on Hasse*s was to be ‘il caro Sassone.* He not only boasts 
Gluck as his pupil, but Tartini also. It was under him that Gluck 
had an opportunity to become familiar with the strict and with a 
less strict church style. However, Gluck doubdess devoted himself 
more assiduously to instrumental music in Prague and may thus have 
come into contact with opera at the houses of princely and aristoaatic 
patrons. 

What kind of opera this was can be estimated only in general. 
Prague was in this respect a branch of Vienna. What may be 
asserted with fair certainty is the impossibilitir of Gluck’s not becoming 
acquainted with the work of Johann Adolf Hasse, who was at that 
time the ruler of the Italian (and with it the German) operatic stage 
as the chief exponent of the so-called second Neapolitan school, i.e. 
of a generation of dramatic musicians who forced the operatic ideal 
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of Alessandro Scarlatti, which was already concert^like, still farther 
towards concert conditions. There has surely never been a more 
prolific composer of opera (Hasse wrote over a hundred operas and 
set many of Metastasio’s librettos three times and more) who was at 
the same time more of a pure musician, although needless to say he 
too sedulously wrote recitativi accompagmti and disdained none of the 
conventional ‘dramatic’ expedients, indeed now and again led an 
aria directly into a recitative. But as a rule he merely filled the given 
formulas of opera with refined and opulent music in which the 
singer shines and the orchestra furnishes delicate or saturated colours. 
About the problems of opera Hasse never troubled to think, nor did 
he dare to criticize any of Metastasio’s librettos. He was Metastasio’s 
musical counterpart: a willing court purveyor for Vienna, Dresden 
and the more or less aristocratic pubHc of the Venetian theatres. 
And if Gluck was unable to escape his influence in the matter of 
the construction, melodic formation and florid decoration of the 
aria, he must nevertheless have been conscious of a secret opposition 
against Hasse from the beginning. We shall see that the ‘Italian’ 
arias in his first operas, which come nearest to the manner of Hasse, 
differ from it by their greater energy— their squareness or roughness, 
one might say — by their stronger thematic contrasts and by shorter 
and syUabically melodic middle sections (for Hasse was unable 
to sacrifice coloratura even there). Gluck had quite another, 
much more vehement nature than the mild, gende, harmonious 
Hasse. 


VIENNA 

It was only natural for Gluck to leave Prague for Vienna. What 
chiefly decided him, however, seems to have been a domestic incen^ 
tive, for he became chamber musician to Prince Ferdinand Philipp 
Lobkowitz, his father’ s youthful employer. This shows, incidentally, 
that any possible conflict between the claims of some professional 
study and music had by that time been decided in favour of the 
latter. It was high time, for Gluck was now twentymo, an age 
at which musicians of a less slu^;ish temperament had long won 
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their spurs. It was the year in which Pergolesi, only four years 
older than Gluck and famous all over Italy, lay down to die, thus 
making the beginnings of a European reputation. A slow develop-- 
ment, a graduJ maturing, a cultivation of his talent by energy and 
thoughtfulness— all this is characteristic of Gluck. 

In Vienna he became acquainted with Italian opera in its most 
lavish form and at a turning-point ofits local history. If he had arrived 
there by 13th February 1736, he may have heard the festival opera 
performed to celebrate the wedding of Maria Theresa with Stephen 
Francis, Duke of Lonaine: the Achilk in Sciro of Antonio Caldara. 
Operas by the same composer were Cite riconosdutOj performed on 
28th August, and Temistock, given on 4th November, the name-day 
of the Emperor Charles VI. There is no denying that the music 
of these last ostentatious operas by old Caldara, who died that same 
year, made an impression on Gluck. Vienna, with Caldara as 
viccyCapellmeister and the famous Johaim Joseph Fux as first Capelin 
meister, was at that time a stronghold— let us not say of reaction, since 
there was no such thing in the eighteenth century except in Paris, 
but of an older conception of the aria, a relic of the seventeenth 
century which elsewhere had long been replaced by a less ‘contra- 
puntally ’ behaved aria form with less lively basses, a more monumental 
build and more extravagant concessions to the singer. As a young 
man— in his Milan days — Gluck gave up this * polar* relationship 
of voice and bass parts, concentrating all die expression in the vocal 
line; but he retained the formal construction of Caldara*s aria. And 
Gluck now for the first time made the acquaintance of a poet who 
was to become fateful for him, as he became for the poet. The 
librettos of his first three operas were by Pietro Metastasio, who 
seven yean before had been appointed imperial court poet in Vienna 
in succession to Apostolo Zeno. 

ZENO AND METASTASIO 

Zeno and Metastasio are the two ‘reformers’ of the Italian opera 
libretto, which, after a beginning with ‘a search of the soul after 
the land of the Greeks,’ had d^enerafed in the course of the seven- 
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teenth century into an absurd, unbridled caricature of dramatic 
poetry, mainly under the influence of a freaJdsh species of Spanish 
drama. This degeneration is easily explained by any one who knows 
the order of precedence given to the separate arts in the * complete 
art/'work’ of the opera of the time. The most important element 
was that of stage machinery, which together with scenic painting 
conjured up technical marvels before a pampered audience. Then 
came the musician, who had to write for the gratification of the 
primi uotnini and prime dome, and was thus litde more than a menial. 
But the most pitiable slave was the librettist, who was expected to 
please eueryhody* 

One thing, however, opera certainly was in the seventeenth 
century, even in its grossest deformities: it was opera — opera that 
admitted the miraculous, the fantastic, the improbable, and yet 
made it seem true. It is from these features that the two ‘classics* 
of the operatic libretto, Apostolo Zeno and Pietro Metastasio, 
delivered the dramma per musica* Both set in the place of a bad 
operatic convention another that was scarcely less bad, but merely 
‘purified* and more tasteful. 

Zeno (1668-1750), a man of honourable character descended 
fi:om a noble Venetian family, and of comprehensive scholarship 
and wide reading, was actually an archaeologist. His contem/ 
poraries attributed to him the merit of being ‘the father and creator 
of the new melodrama and oratorio, being the first to banish the 
impossible J&om the stage by basing the action on the probable, the 
serious, the heroic and the didactic.* He threw comic characters 
and situations overboard and chose only ‘historical* subjects. It 
follows that opera— ^e dramma per musica-^plk into two sections 
fi:om its core, for the better Zeno*s dialogues became, the more 
incongruous were the arias with which his stereotyped form brought 
every scene to a close. Zeno is thus, if not the fother and creator 
of a new melodrama, unquestionably that of the ‘ exit^aria.’ Which 
hardly consoles one for the fact that he rarely wrote good dramatic 
dialogues. Finely cliiselled and richly sententious ones—yes; but 
good ones — ^no. He wrote a Hamlet (Amhleto) in which the scene 
between mother and son remc^dy suggests Shakespeare, but which 
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on the whole is a clumsy farrago of intrigue; he turned out a Caio 
Faihrizioj a scene in which might have served Lessing as a model 
for his Emilia Galotti; nor is an Ifi^enia in Aulide, rich in amorous 
episodes and complications, missing among his fijfty librettos, written 
partly in collaboration with Pariati, the second imperial court poet. 
If his unruly precursors worked under the influence of a picturesque 
Spanish drama, he came under that of the chivalric and courtly 
French species, the drama of Corneille and lesser men. His merits 
are purely negative. He banished mythology and fantasy from the 
opera, thus purging and rationalizing it; but while he removed 
excrescences, he attacked the very core of its life. Tyrants and 
villains were often the heroes in seventeenth^century opera; in his 
the tyrant is as a rule only a foil for the virtuous hero, and it is no 
rare occurence for him to turn into a model of forgiving and under^ 
standing highmindedness himself. There is nothing but external 
complication and external solution; no guilt and no catharsis. 
Passion is unknown; there is only rhetoric. Phrases take the place 
of gende emotion, and in the aria we find metaphors doing duty 
for true feeling. 

hletastasio (1698-1782) is distinguished firom Zeno only by the 
quality, not by the nature of his talent. His fame was established 
as early as 1724, when he came forward with his Didone aUandonata 
—a Dido who seeks to keep her Aeneas, among other things, by the 
expedient of flirting with the Moorish king Jarba, and who surprises 
one by nothing so much as the fact that she really throws herself into 
^e fee at the end. True, this is a work of great charm in versifica> 
tion, containing some dramatic situations and showing a theatrical 
adroitness. 

For more than fifty years Metastasio lived in Vienna, honoured 
and extolled, a model of domestic virtue, an ideal of personal 
amiability, an object of universal fame, providing the imperial 
femily with courdy librettos, each of which was received with 
rapture for its el^ance, ease and singableness, and composed by 
twenty or by fifty musicians. His dialogue is shorter than Zeno’s, 
his arias are more euphonious, his metres more manifold, his phrases 
hss forced. 
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mmn 

Metastasio is that happy poet whose work everybody may read with 
pleasure: men, because they find therein true descriptions of originals, 
who actually live among them; women, because no other poet shows them 
more clearly than he the extraordinary power of beauty and the influence 
of their sex. 

Of this praise j&om Arteaga, who wrote a history of opera, only 
the second half is approximately true. Metastasio’s dramas swarm 
with impossible heroes of magnanimity and renunciation and their 
doings (the ch'max is reached, as in Zeno, when in Temistocle the 
Persian king Xerxes turns from a tyrant into an admirer of patriotic 
virtue); with heroic sons and daughters; with intriguers and con^ 
spirators, who are invariably pardoned; with attempts at suicide 
as invariably frustrated. All the subjects of history become courtly 
tales in Metastasio’s hands, tales in which some noble-minded ruler 
or other is mirrored. His mastery shows itself in attractive details, 
not in the general trend of the operatic action. The generation 
succeeding him had already discovered this, as may be judged jflom 
the following passage in the appendix to Sulzer’s Allgemeine Thecrie 
der Kunste:^ ‘His greatest merit lies in his improvement of style, in 
a loftier, more correct and animated language, and a certain lyrical 
turn of mind, in which he vasdy surpasses his predecessors.’ 

Gluck was later to embody the most thoroughgoing antithesis 
to Metastasio’s operatic ideal. Meanwhile he was as yet far from 
that. The unknown and unrenowned chamber musician of Prince 
t^obkowitz cannot but have cherished the same feelings of venera/^ 
don and admiration for the famous poeta cesareo as the rest of the 
world. He too was for a long time yet to regard the Metastasian 
libretto as desirable material for his music, mataial he began by 
accepting without question. 

'^i^at the Vienna of about 1736 may have offered young Gluck 
in the way of musical experiences it is diflScult to estimate. The lir 
^was already, as in the youth of Haydn and Mozart, filled with 
music, both popular and artistic. Prom the court to the humble 
inn, music was always to be heard. 

In the Lobkowitz palace one evening Gluck appeared, both as 
1 Leipzg, 1794; voL m, i, p. 144. 
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singer and player, it is said, before a guest fiom Milan, Prince 
Francesco Saverio Melzi, who, with the permission of his patron, 
took him to Italy as his chamber musician. He was a curious man 
who held the appointment of administrator/'general of the post in 
Lombardy and in 1746 became involved in Countess Borromeo’s 
conspiracy against M^a Theresa. To have left Vienna at that 
very moment proved one of those fortunate accidents which were 
to recur more than once in the course of Gluck’s life. The Turkish 
war broke out, the three generals of the imperial army, Baron 
Seckendorf, the Archduke Francis Stephen and Prince Hildburg>' 
hausen (whom we shall meet again later), went to experience the 
most spectacular defeats in Croatia, to which others succeeded under 
new command, until the disgraceful peace of Belgrade brought the 
war to a conclusion. The same year, 1740, saw the death of 
Charles VI, the accession of Mana Theresa — and of Frederick 
the Great, which meant new complications and the beginning of 
the Silesian wars. Viennese court music decayed; opera was silent. 
The imperial court poet that year wrote scarcely anything but small 
diuertimenti and azioni teatralt in addition to his oratorio of Isacco. 
It was as well to be in Milan, and not in Vienna. 

MILAN — SAjMMARTINI 

In Milan Gluck completed his education for a composer as a 
pupil, and later a fiiend, of Giovanni Battista Sammartini, who was 
some thirteen or fourteen years older than he. 

It is noteworthy that Sammardni was only incidentally a composer 
of opera. We know but two works for the stage by him, and one 
of them does not seem to have appeared until the composer had come 
into contact with Gluck. Sammardni was first and foretnost an 
instrumental composer, one of the first representatives of the new 
symphonic tendencies, of a type of symphony that had freed itself 
from the thematic shackles of the concerto grosso and aimed at a 
Kghter, freer, more natural and unfettered, not to say Jw^z-like style. 
He had the misfortune to have been saddled with obloquy by one 
of the great masters; Haydn once very violently disclaimed any 
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connection with him and stigmatized him as a *scrawlcr,’ contrary 
to the generally accepted opinion. It is well known that Mysliwecek, 
when he and the puthful Mozart listened to symphonies by Sam^ 
martini in Milan in 1770, exclaimed: ‘I have found the father of 
Haydns style 

Disregaring Haydns attitude towards Sammartini, we are bound 
to regard the latter as being as epoch-making a master for northern 
Italy as Pergolesi was for Naples, although the greater part of his 
output— he did not die until 1775— fell into the years subsequent to 
his relations with Gluck. A modern composer himself, he made 
Gluck too into a modern musician, and certainly by way of an 
instrumental style at first. In 1746 Gluck published in London 
a set of six trio Sonatas — his only wholly instrumental work — 
which we may be sure were not written in London at that time, 
but during the Milan period. They are in that new style 
which first asserted itself in the trio sonatas of Pergolesi, and 
affinities with similar works of Sammartini's are obvious. This 
style consists in a new thematic formation that may be described 
n^atively as ‘anti-contrapuntal’ and positively as a iuffa manner— 
the kind of melody that obtained in the opera huff a: short-winded, 
skittish and with dialogue-like contrasts instead of thematic imita/^ 
tions in quick movements, and full of sentiment without solemnity 
in the slow ones. A new world of expression unfolded itself which 
had scarcely anything in common with the ‘anonymity’ and the 
el^ac character of the older classical sonata. 

Those who wish to ascertain Gluck’s ‘modernity’ and Sammar- 
tini’s influence on him in symphonic writing should look up the 
sinfonta in G major for strings and two horns which forms an intro- 
duction to the Ipermestra of 1744, which Gluck evidently 
performed again as a conc^ symphony at Venice in 1746.^ The 
^-shells of the concerto grosso are still visible; but they are broken, 
and a chicken emerges which cannot be called anything but hiffoArke, 
Every note is made to sit in its right place and a subtle function 
of aossing is performed by the second violin (see page 16). In 
the andante, in £ minor, an even more strikingly new expression 
^ Edited by Hans G 41 . (Universal Edkion, No. 10,648, 1954.) 
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taJkes the place of the old classical solemnity or serenity: an intimacy 
of tone that betrays itself particularly by almost agitated dynamic 
changes. No other than that ‘scrawler/ that ‘imbrattacarte’ of a 
Sammartini could have suggested anything of the kind to Gluck. 
But opera, too, must have played its part in the intellectual exchange 


SINFONIA 1744 

Allegro 




between Gluck and Sammartini. It is certainly not by accident that 
Sammartini brought out his second opera, VAgrippimj moglie di 
Tiherto, in the Carnival of 1743, a work in which the construction 
of the arias and their melodic cut corresponds entirely with that of 
Gluck^s first operas. Master and pupil, side by side and in collabor^ 
ation, discuss^ and acquired their means of technical handling. 
Not that either of them won absolute technical mastery, or perhaps 
even strove for it. It must be pointed out here and now, as it will 
have to be again later on, that in the sense of the great artistry of men 
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like Bach or Mozart or Brahms, Gluck never had any more ahflity 
than Sammartini himself, and in that sense Haydn s unkind epithet 
remains justified. In the decisive years of his youth Gluck went 
through no severe schooling; he is a musical savage who breaks 
with the utmost unconcern through the thickets of technical practice. 

When Handel heard Gluck's opera. La caduta de £iganti, he opined 
that Gluck understood counterpoint about as much or as litde as 
his (Handel's) cook. Waltz. But if Gluck had understood a little 
more about counterpoint, it is possible that he would have been 
able to write neither Orfeo nor Alceste, nor the two Ipbigenetas, and 
Handel’s mastery in counterpoint has not prevented his operas 
firom being one and all forgotten. A genius is not only not hindered 
by his defects, but makes them part of his virtues. Gluck 
became a reformer or revolutionary of opera perhaps for the very 
reason that he had not the same amount of ‘ability' and was not so 
richly and perfecdy endowed in a scholastic sense as Hasse or Jommelli 
or Porpora, who had an eye on music pure and simple and not on 
music drama. 

How closely Gluck felt himself to be linked to Sammartini may 
be judged from the fact that for the serenata, Le nozze d' Ercole e 
d' Ehe, produced at a Dresden wedding in 1747, he simply borrowed 
an allegro firom one of Sammartini's symphonies, making only 
small cuts and alterations; and he permitted himself the same kind 
of thing for the second of the two introductions to his Contesa de' 
nutni at Copenhagen in 1749. Nod oubt, instead of a ‘link,’ 
one might equally well speak of a sovereign habit of fireebooting, 
of which Gluck was guilty as late as 1756, in an aria of Antigone, 
In any case, all this proves that Gluck's penonal style was the same 
as Sammartini's, or that at any rate he felt it to be so and was sure 
that his hearers would never notice anything. 

It is desirable to be more closely acquainted with the operas 
Gluck heard during those years in Milan. As early as 26th 
December 1737 he came across a book of Metastasio's he was 
himself to compose fifteen years later: La clmenza di Tito, with 
music by the otherwise as good as unknown Giovanni Maria 
Marchi. In January 1738 Giovanni Battista Lampugnani, himself 
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a Milanese, who had already in 1736 furnished the Teatro Ducale 
with an Ezio and an Anti^om, followed them up with an Angelica, 
On 26th December appeared another Milanese, Giuseppe Fernando 
Brivio, with a Metope, and in 1739 with a Didone ahhandonata and 
an Incostanza delusa. In 1740 the Neapolitan Leonardo Leo intro^^ 
duced his Scipione nelle Spagne, The death of Charles VI in October 
imposed national mourning even on the province of Lombardy, and 
only on 26th December 1741 was the Teatro Ducale reopened with 
GlucFs Artaserse, Of all the composers of these Milan operas Leo 
was the oldest, the most important and the most modern. He must 
have shown Gluck something that differed from the operatic type 
indigenous to Milan. 


THE FIRST OPERAS 

No less desirable would it be to study Gluck’s first opera in con^ 
nection with these impressions of his and to determine how they 
reacted upon him, wh^er he submitted to their influence or resisted 
it. Unhappily, however, only two arias in the second aa of Artaserse 
are preserved, and all the rest of the score is irretrievably lost. One is 
an aria expressive of indignation and reproach (‘Mi scacci sdegnato,* 
E major), flung by an unjusdy treated son in the face of a more 
than dubious fitther: a violent, not to say heated piece com' 
sistendy kept to the single expression of anger. The other, given to 
a female <£aracter (‘Se del fiume altera Tonda,’ F major), is one of 
those unfortunate similes of Metastasio’s: the vacillating state of one 
who is tom by two opposed duties is compared to the perplexity of 
a farmer whose fields are flooded on both banks of an overflowing 
uxrent— he cannot run to one side without leaving the other unde^ 
folded. Gluck therefore contents himself with an energetic descrip>' 
don of the furiously onrushing waters, to which the voice supplies 
a simple commentary, renouncing all bravura. And what is the 
good eff analysing separate arias when their position in the whole 
organism is not known, when the connecting recitatives are lost in 
which the tempo of the drama and the composer’s dramatic energy 
finds expression? We shall be able to conclude fiom later works 
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that Gluck did not by any means endeavour to transcend convention 
in the recitative. As it is, we are left with the bare fact that he too 
set Artaserse to music, as a hundred other composers did-— Hasse 
and Vind at first (1731) and men like Jommelh, Galuppi and 
Cimaiosa later. It was one of Metastasio’s weakest ‘political* pieces, 
dealing with love and magnanimity, filled with an array of Un-^ 
guistically enchanting arias, which sdll served Mozart in his youth 
for his first essays in aria form. 

Gluck was as yet anything but a ‘reformer.* He simply set a 
favourite operatic subject to music, whether with greater energy or 
fireedom than his foreruimers it is hardly possible to tell any longer; 
whether with downright insistence on his rights as a dramatist in 
the face of the singers and their arrogance—Giuseppe Appiani and 
Caterina Aschieri are mentioned as prindpals— is more than ques^ 
donable. The anecdotes connected with the first performances of 
Artaserse need not be recounted: they are clearly inventions such as 
must needs always accompany a composer’s early efforts, and it is 
scarcely likely that Gluck would have jeopardized the success of his 
first work by extravagances of behaviour. One thing only is certain: 
the opera did have a success and at once earned Gluck the com-- 
mission— the scrittura—ioi further operas. In the space of three and 
a half years, fiom the end of 1741 to the beginning of 1745, he wrc^e 
no less than ten: Artaserse (Mian, 1741); Demetrio, also called 
Cleonice (Venice, Teatro San Samuele, Ascension 1742); Demo^ 
foonte (Milan, 26th December 1742); Tigrane (Crema, autumn 

1743) ; Arsace (one act, Milan, December 1743); Sofomla, also 
called Siface (Mian, 13 th January 1744, dedicated to a military 
member of the Lobkowitz family, Georg Christian); Lafinta scUava 
(a few arias only, Venice, spring 1744); Ipermestra (Venice, October 

1744) ; Metastasio’s Alessandro nelk Me, Turin, 2<5th 

December 1744); and Ippolito or Fedra (Mian, 31st January 1745)* 

Of these operas a single one has been preserved complete, with 
all the recitatives, fortunately what is probably the most valuable of 
zH— -Ipermestra, Of Demetrio, the second, six arias have come down to 
us, three of them assigned to the tide part. Of the third, Demofoonte, 
we have all the arias, but the recitatives and overture have disapj^eajced. 
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The work shows particularly clearly how ruthlessly young Gluck 
already interfered with Metastasio*s drama, on which Calzabigi was 
later to exercise his devastating criticism. Demetrio was evidently a 
great success, for it was repeated at Reggio in 1743, at Bologna in 
1744 (cruelly mutilated both times) and again in Milan as late as 
1747. Of Tigrane, produced at Crema during the autumn fair of 
1743, the text of which goes back to an old libretto by Francesco 
Silvani dating from 1691, twelve arias are preserved, while of the 
pasticcio of Arsace^ for which Gluck composed the first act, we have 
four. The most regrettable loss is that of Sofonisia, a grand piece 
of work with truly passionate situations in spite of the tasteless 
disfigurement of its action by a happy ending, of which we possess 
but twelve musical numbers. The words of the recitatives again come 
fi:om a libretto of old Silvani*s, whereas most of the arias are borrowed 
from the works of Metastasio. Of Poro and Ippolito there remain 
only two and eight arias respectively. Finally, there are still nine 
^symphonies,' i.e. overtures, preserved in parts, but to which of the 
early operas each of them belongs is unfortunately not known. 

Incomplete as this material no doubt is, it suffices to afford us a 
picture of Gluck as a beginner in operatic composition. If it is 
considered that this young foreigner enjoyed success next to rivals 
and exemplars like Hasse, Vind and Leo, that success must have 
been due to some peculiarity, since Italy was at that time as full 
as ever of minor composers of average gifts. The explanation is 
doubdess that while Gluck was far firom ‘revolutionary,* indeed 
not even intent on ‘reform,* while he by no means swam against 
the stream, but wrote congenially for his singers, among whom 
some of the greatest were already at his disposal (Caresdni, 
for instance), he yet attracted attention by the energy and the 
modem melody of his arias. This ‘modernity’ is the same as that 
of the instrumental music: into the aria of the opera stria there pene^ 
tratcd, for all its conventionality, a greater melodic fireedom, a more 
unfettered expression, which assigned a more important function 
to the orchestra as well. 

That, for the time being, is all. One must beware of believing 
that Gluck had a new operatic ideal in mind so soon, or indeed that 
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he even envisaged it from afar. Purely as a musician he is much 
less adventurous than such a man as Domenico Scarlatti, who has 
left us separate arias of the greatest originality. Gluck—we can see 
it in Ipermestra — does not yet treat the redtativo secco more freely, 
strikingly and dramatically than any of his contemporaries. He 
is still far from suspecting that the accompagnatOj the recitative supported 
by the orchestra, in which the drama gathers force before an impas^ 
sioned aria, might become the point of departure for the clinching 
of whole scenes. It does not occur to him to tamper with the 
hallowed form of the aria with its principal section, its middle part 
with a more or less contrasting metre or key, and its return to the 
first portion. Indeed, his construction of the principal section has 
a stiffness that is particularly noticeable; only the middle parts often 
attract attention by exciting modulations and strong metrical con^ 
trasts. For him too the words of an aria are never more than an 
excuse for music, and music means to him nothing so much as the 
exhibition of the singer. The main section of the aria by far exceeds 
the middle part in length, and in bravura when florid figuration is 
used, since the singers needed it, he knew, for a brilliant ‘exit.* 
Now and again it is enriched in colour by the use of oboe, flutes, 
bassoon, horns and — ^very rarely — ^trumpets. The texture is poor: 
the voice part goes with the violins, the viola rarely detaches itself 
from the basses, the second fiddle runs parallel to the first. Just at 
a pinch one may speak of three^part writing. It is all a rather 
coarse al fresco style calculated to make theatrical effects at a 
distance. 

Again, in the ritomelli and the sinfoma (overture) of Ipermestra 
everything is stiff and constrained. We are a long way as yet from 
any instrumental interplay, from ‘filigree work,* from a lightening 
or transparency of the musical fabric. Still, one quality is to be 
discerned in most of these arias, and it explains Gluck’s success: 
manliness, melodic decision, precise and forcible rhythm. Here was 
no nambyz-pamby musician, but rather a ‘barbarian.* Hasse still 
fiirther softened the Neapolitans* suavity; Gluck, within the frames 
work of Italianism, sounded a note of his own. In these very first 
Milan operas, many an aria was enriched by a peculiar accompanying 
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rhythm in the strings, the connection between an acccntpagnato and 
the openir^ of an aria would become closer and more dramatic, 
and the formal scheme might be departed from in favour of a freer 
and more personally felt expression. It is not too much to say that 
this young Gluck— or Kluk, as they called him— was an Italian 
opera composer who knew his somewhat rough trade, who had no 
‘chamber/musical’ ambitions, but turned out stageworthy oper^ 
without many scruples and above all without the least aesthetic 
reasoning, all the while beginmng to show some character; ^d a 
composer to whom, significandy enough, sombre and agitated 
themes appealed more than courdy and pastoral ones. 

Thus we have early confirmation of the observation Padre Mardni 
made in the spring of 1777 in a letter to the Neapolitan ambassador 
in Paris, Marchese Caracdoli. Every composer, he put it, showed 
some special disposition in his art, and Gluck leant more towar^ 
the tragic and wild (Jen) than the gende and delicate. And so it 
came about that Gluck was able to take numbers from Aae youthful 
operas, from Demefoonte and 'Ti^rane — ^numbers containing expres.' 
sions of energy, be it noted— and transfer them without much 
alteration into so late a work as JilcesU without perpetrating any 
conspicuous solecism in style. 

LONDON 

In the anrnmn of 1745 Gluck accompanied Prince Lobkowitz 
to London, at the invitation of Lord Middlesex, who dfrected the 
TtaHan opera there. The war draped itself threateningly into Lonv 
hardy, and Milan was soon to fall for a short time into the hands of 
the allied Spaniards and French. It might be said that this joum^ 
nn rhing more than a migration from one Italian operatic 
province to another, for England was at that time, where opera was 
concerned, a country importing Italian singers and such works as 
they required. But while engaged in this great undertaking, which 
at that timp meant almost a world journey, Gluck for the first time 
visited Paris on the way, where he may have made the acquaintance 
<£Jean^Philippe Rameau, the last great master of French opera, who 
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afia a lengthy pause had reappeared that year with a new work: 
Les fetes ie Polymnie. A curious coincidence is that Ranieri Calzabigi, 
Gluck’s later collaborator, produced his first libretto in Naples at 
that time, a componimento irammatko entitled Vimpero deU umerso, 
divlso con Giove, performed at the marriage of the Dauphin with the 
Infanta Maria Teresa on 5th August 1745. No less remarkable is 
the fact that at the celebration of the same event in Paris on 5th 
September a ballet^opera in five acts appeared: Jupiter vmquem Its 
Titans. If Gluck heard it, we may suppose that it yielded him the 
subject for the work with which he introduced himself to London 
on 7th January 1746: La caduta de' gigants, although this is contra/ 
dieted by the supposition that it was dictated by political considera/ 
tions. The Italian Opera had been closed owing to the Jacobite 
rebellion and Lord Middlesex seems to have obtained permission to 
reopen it with an opera by Gluck only by choosing a phi in 
which the victory of the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden was 
symbolized by that of Jupiter over the rebellious giants. 

It was done in the most vapid manner. The Abbate Francesco 
Vanneschi, an obscure poet, patched up a libretto in which Jupiter, 
apart fi:om his obligatory contest against the giants, becomes the rival 
of the war^god Mars by engaging in a p^ love struggle with the 
gods* messenger Iris, which arouses the justified jealousy of Juno. 
This work in two acts— not three— is not a real opera, but somewhat 
in the nature of the licenze or serenate drammaticbe performed on special 
occasions at continental courts. Jupiter and I^lsis are male sopranos, 
and the giants Titan and Briareus are likewise trebles, the latter being 
moreover represented by a lady. That Gluck was ready to compose 
such tasteless nonsense on coming to a country that was strange to 
him is a proof of how far he was as yet firom any artistic and ‘diplo^ 
marie* maturity. In his haste he made the task doubly easy for 
himself by having new texts fitted to old arias borrowed from Tigrane^ 
Ipemestra and Sofonisha. Of the six numbers preserved in a 
pubhearion by Walsh only one appears to have been composed 
ad hoc. 

The piece was repeated no more than five times after the first 
performance — ^ dear case of failure, Handd, who had written 
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Messiah four years earlier, who had Samson, Semele (what a glorious 
opera!), Hercules, Belshazzar and the Occasional Oratorio behind him, 
and was now preparing to compose Judas Maccahaeus, evidently 
criticized Gluck’s capabiUties far more trenchantly than Burney had 
the courage to let us know. Which did not prevent Gluck fiom 
raili ng Upon Handel, nor the latter from receiving him kindly and 
offering him good advice. 

In any case Gluck was not discouraged, or else Lord Middlesex 
did not lose confidence in him. In March he composed another 
opera for the King’s Theatre, Haymarket: Artamene--ox rather he 
did not compose it, not having much time, but again adapted older 
arias from Demojoonte, Ti^rane and Sofonisla to a libretto originally 
written by Bartolommeo Vitturi for Tommaso Albinoni (Venice, 
1740) and arranged by Francesco Vanneschi for London. The 
subject this time was a story of love and intrigue enacted in India, 
wish again engraved six favourite arias, one of which, ‘Rasserena 
il mesto dglio,’ stands out by reason of its depth of feeling and 
melodic beauty. Gluck sang it to Dr. Burney in Vienna as late as 
1772. Four of the others are on the graceful side. 

On 25th March, in place of a p^rmance of Artamene, Gluck 
gave a concert with Handel. All the six singers who formed the 
cast of his opera, of whom Angelo Monticelli was the most distin^ 
guished, took part. Handel had three arias from Alexander s Feast 
and Samson sung, and played one of his concertos; Gluck was 
represented by the * symphony’ and arias from La caduta di £i£anti. 
On Monday, 14th April, he intended to give a concert for his own 
benefit at *Mr. Hickford’s Great Room in Brewer Street*; but it 
did not take place until the 23rd at the litde theatre in Haymarket. 
He there appeared as a performer on the glass harmonica, an instru-^ 
ment known already in the seventeenth century and exhibited all 
over England by an Irishman, Richard Pockrich, in 1744- Gluck 
produced a variety of his own, promising ‘a concerto upon twenty-^ 
six drinking-^glasses tuned with spring^water, accompanied with the 
whole band, being a new instrument of his own invention; upon 
which he performs whatever may be done on a violin or harpsichord 
and therefore hopes to satisfy the curious, as well as the lovers of 
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music/ Had he perhaps kept his head above water with inventions 
of this sort in Prague 2 Feats of skill we no longer admire any-^ 
where but in a variety theatre were regarded as perfecdy worthy of 
the concert^room in the eighteenth century, and we know that a few 
years later, in Copenhagen, Gluck was still exhibiting this instrument, 
singular as it may seem to think of the composer of Alceste stroking 
twenty^six wine^-glasses with his fingers. 

A second concert, or a repetition of the first, is said to have taken 
place on 30th April. At a benefit concert of Thomas Augustine 
Arne Gluck’s ‘Rasserena’ was sung, which points to friendly 
relations with the most important English composer of the eighteenth 
century, the singer of ‘Rule, Britannia!’, who at the time of Gluck’s 
sojourn in London was employed as composer at Vauxhall Gardens 
and had just produced new music for the masque in Shakespeare’s 
Tempest for a revival of that play. 

In November 1746, apparendy after Gluck’s departure from 
London, occurred the publication by Simpson of the six trio Sonatas 
supposed to have been composed in Milan and already briefly referred 
to: ‘Six Sonatas for two Violins & a Thorough Bass composed by 
Sr. Gluck, Composer to the Opera.’ To these must be added a 
seventh, preserved only in manuscript. Their general character has 
been described earlier. Differing in key (C major, G minor, A 
major, B flat major, E flat major, F major), they are all alike in 
construction. At the opening there is always an andante or largo, 
at the end invariably a minuetto, with an allegro 01 presto in the middle. 
The mixture of sonata da chiesa and sonata da camera of the preceding 
epoch of Corelli is just discernible still, though already far removed. 
Much the same is true of the contents of the movements. The allegro 
of the second Sonata contains z^ga, which, however, is marked by 
burlesque traits; the andante of the third recalls the old classical style, 
but must needs bear the expressive direction of amahile. The largo 
of the first begins with direct reminders of Pergolesi and the allegro 
of the fourth shows equally direct references to that second great 
transformer of style, Domenico Scarlatti. Then the allegro of the 
third unites Pergolesi and Scarlatti in the spirit of a true h^o 
style: 
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SIX SONATAS 1746 



It is tolerably cleat that although he did not suffer a £asco in 
London, Gluck’s success there was not what he had expected. He 
would hardly have left England had he been able to secure as firm 
a footing there as Carl Friedrich Abel or Johann Christian Bach 
did later. The comparison with J. C. Bach is particularly indicated, 
for a decade and a half after Gluck he too came ftom Milan in much 
the same way, to maintain his position at the Italian Opera until 
his death. 

But what did London mean to Gluck I The most important 
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event for him was unquestionably his acquaintance with Handel 
and with some of his works. Still, the effects of this acquaintance 
have been immoderately exaggerated. Handefs opera was dead, 
and deservedly so. He invested in his stage works, supplied as 
employee of an aristocratic clique, a wealth of imperishably and 
overpoweringly beautiful music; he wrote a series of arias in which 
the emotional content of a situation is most movingly expressed; 
but he never thought about the dramatic meaning of opera as a 
whole, of opera as such, or at any rate did not feel inclined to tamper 
with its traditional form. Gluck, the creator of the Alceste of 1767, 
never committed a dramatic outrage similar to that of Handel, the 
creator of an Alceste, or rather an Aimeto, of 1727. The tide it^ 
self is an absurdity. Admetus, torn between two operatic prin^ 
cesses — ^his wife, whose jealousy forces her to assume male disguise, 
and an earlier mistress, Antigona—- is in reality the male soprano 
Senesino between two hostile prima donnas, Faustina Bordoni and 
Francesca Cuzzoni. Handel was never more thoroughly the sulv 
ordinate of prima donnas than here, in spite of his supposed tyranny 
over them. As operatic composer he did not influence Gluck at 
all. Moreover, his influence as composer of oratorio on Gluck^s 
work did not show itself immediately, but only, if ever, much later 
and as it were in a transformed, sublimated way. For that the 
species of Italian opera and English oratorio were kept much too 
rigidly distinct. 'V?^en Burney visited Gluck on 2nd Septemba: 
1772, the latter confessed to him that England had induced him to 
apply himself to the study of nature for his dramatic compositions. 
If that was not a mere compliment— and Gluck was not the man to 
pay compliments — ^it still does not mean that it was Handel who 
urged him to study nature. Had it been so, Gluck would certainly 
not have n^lected to tell Burney on that occasion. Burney hims^ 
tries to give an explanation of Gluck’s remark: 

He then studied the English taste; remarked particularly vAiax the 
audience seemed most to fed; and finding that plinness and simplicity 
had the greatest effect upon them, he has, ever since that time, endeavoured 
to write for the voice, more in the natural tones of the human affections 
and passions, than to flatter the lovers of deep science or diflScult execution. 



Gluck 

It seems, however, as though Burney had somewhat exaggerated 
the importance this London visit had for Gluck. Be that as it may, 
the effects of that observation of English taste did not, at any rate, 
come about immediately, but took a long time to manifest itself. If 
the verdict is true that Gluck did not know more of counterpoint 
than Handel’s cook. Waltz, this only goes to show — as Sir Donald 
Tovey indicates in a brilliant essay on Gluck — the antithesis 
between two generations; a superannuated one for which polyphony 
is still a treasured possession, and a young, modern one seeking new 
means of expression. 


TRAVELLING CONDUCTOR 

It is generally supposed that Gluck left London towards the end 
of 1746 and went to Hamburg, where the so-called ‘German’ opera 
had by that time suffered an inglorious collapse and operatic require^ 
ments had since been supplied by travelling Italian companies. One 
of these, belonging to Pietro Mingotti — another was under the direct 
tion of the impresario Giovanni Battista Locatelli — ^was then carrying 
out a lengthy season in Hamburg. Mingotti’s first conductor was 
Paolo Scalabrim*, who in the years immediately before Gluck’s 
arrival had supplied the opera house on the Gansemarkt with 
pasticdos. Under or next to him Gluck was engaged as conductor 
and composer, perhaps also incidentally as singer. But the remark^ 
able fact must not be overlooked that at Graz, during the Carnival 
of 1746, Pietro Alingotd’s brother Angelo produced a pasticcio. 
La fnta schiava, in which Gluck was represented by several arias. 
However, it would be going too far to take this for an excuse to 
make Gluck into Angelo Ivlingotti’s conductor, and to shift back 
his departure from London into the early summer of 1746. 

About the’ time of the Easter foir of 1747 the brothers Mingotti 
united their companies in Leipzig, where among other operas they 
performed Scalabrini’s Demetrio and Merope and gave a concert at 
which ‘arias by a great mattre from Italy, sung with great applause 

^ The Heritage of Music^ vol. ii, p. 75. (1934.) What Tovey says about 
Metastasio is as erroneous as possible. 
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by the opera singers Signor Canini and Signora Forcellini, here 
present’ were to be heard. It would be altogether misjudging Gluck’s 
influence and position at this time if he were to be taken for this 
‘great mattre! This is proved by the fact that he played no leading 
part at the famous celebrations that took place on the occasion of 
the sumptuous double wedding between members of the Saxon and 
Bavarian royal houses. These festivities, in honour of the marriages 
of the Elector Max Joseph of Bavaria with Maria Anna, daughter 
of the Elector Frederick Augustus 11 of Saxony, and of the Saxon 
electoral Prince Frederick Christian to the Bavarian Princess Maria 
Antom'a Walpurga, who was well known as a composer, lasted 
from loth June to 3rd July. Needless to say, the Saxon court 
musicians took the major share. Hasse composed the festival opera 
proper for 14th June, La Sparta generosa (Arcbidamia), to a libretto 
by Giovanni Claudio Pasquini. But Pietro Mingotti came to 
Dresden as early as May with his people and opened the operatic 
festivities at the small theatre in the Zwinger with Paolo Scalabrinfs 
DIdone (loth June), which he repeated on the 19th, letting the same 
composer’s Metope follow on the 25th. On the 28th the whole 
court moved to the casdc of Pillnitz, where Johann Georg Schiirer’s 
Galatea was given the very same night on an open-^air stage, suo 
ceeded on the 29th by Gluck’s serenata of Le nozze d'Ercok e d'Ebe, 
the first of those occasional festival pieces of which he was later to 
write a whole string. It was given only a single performance. 
Gluck received, ‘for clearance,’ 412 thaler and 12 groschen, and 
curiously enough the documents call him ‘the singer Christoph 
Gluck.* 

Only four singers were employed in this festival opera: Setdmio 
Canini (Jupiter), who was well known to Gluck, having already 
played parts in Tigrane and Sofonisha; the famous R^na Mingotti, 
the impresario’s w 5 e (Hercules); Giustina Turcotti (Hebe), a some^ 
what dated celebrity at that time; and Giadnta Forcellini (Juno). 
The libretto was not new, but had been composed three years earlio: 
for Venice by Nicolo Porpora. Only a hcenza ^ was added to it for 

^ The Ucenza was a topical aria, generally in praise of the patron of the 
moment, introduced into a new opera or written for the revival of an old one. 
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die special occasion. It is a lamentable production: Hercules refuses 
the seat offered him by Jupiter on Olympus because he fears the 
hatred of Juno; but Juno herself acts as procuress by showing him 
Hebe in the shape of the shepherdess Eurilla, with whom, of course, 
Hercules falls in love at sight, and equally of course he enters the 
Olympic court with pleasure when his mistress turns out to be a 
goddess. A musician, to compose anything of the kind, had still 
to be stuck fast in the operatic conventions of the time, indeed could 
not have thought of the constitution of opera as a dramatic work of 
art at all. And this was the same Gluck who, twenty>five years 
kter, was to confine the function of music to *the furtherance of 
poetry, the strengthening of emotion and of interest in the action, 
without interrupting the latter and weakening it by superfluous 
decoration.’ 

Gluck, then, once again took things easy here. Only two^thirds 
of the work were newly composed by him: two arias were taken 
fiom Artamem, one each from Sofomh and Ippolito, for which he 
wrote new middle secdons. The aria ‘Rasserena,’ from Artamtne, 
here put into the mouth of Juno, again attracts attention by its simple 
beauty in this new framework. A portion of the overture, if not 
the whole, he borrowed calmly from Sammartini, as already men<^ 
tioned; and if the andante of the ‘symphony,’ with its oboe solo, 
is likewise taken from Sammartini, then Gluck owes him not 
only that violin %ure which receives its highest sublimation in 
the overture to Ipy^im tn Aulide, but also a ‘pastoral’ type of 
music. 

In the newly composed numbers he conformed altogether to the 
tone of the courtly festival play. He went out of his way to be light, 
amiable, graceful, to write the most handsome coloratura for Hercules, 
or rather fcr R^na Mingotti; he composed a duet for the conclusion 
of the first act in which Hercules and Hebe alternated with the 
instruments in cooing like amorous doves, and the shepherd Hercules 
is given an agitated note only in an accompagnato where he searches 
the groves of Arcadia for his lost shepherdess. The aria of the 
licenza, also introduced by an accompagnato, undisguisedly recalls 
Pergolesi. Most charming and popular is the final chorus of the 
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second act. On the whole, however, the Gluck who was to be 
himself such a Hercules later on is armed with anything but a 
bludgeon in this festival play; much rather with a shepherd’s staff. 

Pietro Mingotti returned to Leipzig from Dresden. Gluck him^ 
self, it is supposed, on hearing of the death of his father in September 
1747, visited his home in order to secure his share in the heritage 
at Hammer, near Briix. He is said to have sold it at the beginning 
of 1748. Alexander Gluck had left him a freehold, the Neuschanke 
near Hammer, to which belonged the lease of two houses as well as 
an inn and a butcher’s shop. Thence he went to Vienna. We 
know that on 4th May the imperial family was present at a re^ 
hearsal of his Semiramide riconosciutaj which was produced at the 
celebration of the empress’s birthday on 14th May. The com^ 
mission to set a book by Metastasio for such a fetive occasion 
in Vienna proves that Gluck’s reputation as a composer of Italian 
opera was by this time well established. This was the first great 
success of his life. 

What it was that prevented him from making the most of this 
Viennese triumph we can only surmise. Perhaps one may be allowed 
to suspect that it was no triumph. On looking through the score 
one is in the end quite confused by so much heated or stoked^up 
recitative, such a pell-^mell mixture of emptiness and significance 
(shown already by the by the unwieldiness or mediocrity 

of the arias, in which convention and truth alternate, and by such 
an ingenuous and uncritical attitude towards Metastasio’s monstrous 
comedy of intrigue and disguise, in which the heroine (whose part 
was sung by Tesi) appears now as lover, now as national hero, and 
always in trousers. Gluck’s arias here are a collection of irregular bars 
and concerdzing passages in the older Viennese or Neapolitan style. 
Never was Gluck more baroque than in this opera, and it is not im> 
probable that the imperial fa^y, used to the smoothness of Hasse, 
were shocked by such an excess of roughness. Moreover, Gluck 
made the singers’ task as difficult as possible here. 

In September 1748 at the latest Gluck again joined MingottTs 
company, in Hamburg, and this time as conductor in the place of 
Scalabrini. A Hamburg newspaper of 3rd October says: 
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Tills past week the opera of Arsace was performed here with the greatest 
approval of all connoisseurs, and we gladly confess never to have seen so 
excellent a company assembled, four of the most glorious voices in the 
whole of Italy being met here almost side by side. Next to the famous 
Madame Turcotd and Signor Casati, Madame Bircherin (Marianne 
Pircker) and Madame Pompeati, from London, as well as the great 
virtuoso, Herr von Hager, from Vienna, have been engaged. Herr Gluck, 
so well known to the art of tone, is now conductor in the place of Signor 
Scalabrini, who has entered the Danish royal service. 

We know, too, the rest of the company’s repertory; the opere serie 
were Hasse s Clmtnza ii Tito and Scalabrini’s Bajaztt\ there were also 
the intermezzi oiLo fufia t lo sdocco, Gfullo c MoschettOj La scwa paifotia 
— no doubt Pcrgolesfs little masterpiece — ^and 11 pittore. It is im-^ 
portant to know what Gluck conducted in Hamburg, for the year 
1748 marks a decisive turn in his career, a turn towards something 
richer, more grandiose and more purposeful. The Dresden Mozze 
and the Smirmik are the last works he wrote, so to speak, in a state 
of innocence. ^ 

We may persue Gluck’s further fortunes in Marianne Pirckcr’s 
correspondence with her husband in London; indeed we owe to it 
a very * intimate* piece of information. November had not run its 
course when Gluck, with Mngotd and his company, embarked for 
Copenhagen, where he arrived, after a very disagreeable aossing, 
on the 23rd or 24th. On the 26th the rehearsals for Bcgazet were 
already in full swing, and on 4th December the royal family attended 
a performance. Gluck conducted neither the one nor the other. 
He was ill, and unhappily not merely seasick. He had formed 
an intimacy in Hamburg with the hi^o singer Gaspera Becheroni, 
the mistress of Wick, the former English resident there, and evidently 
carried off a memento in the shape of a disease from which he 
recovered but slowly, (Marianne Pircker called her rival by a most 
unequivocal name.) The fact is not to be glossed over, more 
especially because it most pointedly explains Gluck’s later child^ 
lessness. 

He had dme to compose the scrcnata. La contesa ie* mm, for per^ 
fonnance as a festival play at the reappearance of the queen, the 
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consort of Frederic V, after the birth of an heir to the throne. The 
rehearsals began in the middle of February, but as the queen took her 
time over her delivery, the performance did not take place until 9th 
April. In the meantime Gluck played his glass harmonica again 
at Charlottenborg, probably on 12th March at the court diimer and 
on other occasions. 23rd April closed the season, in which, unlike 
that of Hamburg, opera seria vastly predominated. The works given 
were, apart from Bajazet, a Temistock by an unknown composer, 
Artaserse and DHone aUandonataj both by Scalabrini, Orazio, Arsace 
and, as the only intermezzo, Le gelosie fra Grullo e Mo^cbetta, 

The Contesa it mmi is still no great achievement for Gluck the 
musiodramatist. Metastasio’s text, originally written for the celebra^ 
tion of the birth of the French dauphin, was accommodated to 
Danish conditions by simply assembling the quarreUing gods and 
goddesses by the Great Belt instead of on the banks of the Seine. 
The stress of the work is thrown wholly on the florid arias, such as 
the extremely brilliant ones of Fortuna (‘Se vorra fidarsi all* onde’) 
or the warlike ones of Mars. The concerted piece at the end of 
the second part, which draws upon all the six voices, is pastoral in 
tone. The whole is a court production showing litde ambition, 
and it is easy to understand that it gave litde satisfaction to the 
‘retired royal Danish chapehmaster,^ Johann Adolf Scheibe, who 
had already thoroughly reasoned out ‘the possibility and nature of 
good vocal pieces,* had composed an opera, Thusnelle (1749), 
according to these principles, and is sure to have looked upon 
Gluck, the Italianate operatic musician, with disdain. It is not very 
likely that Gluck met Scheibe, as has been supposed,^ and received 
suggestions from him. 

Mingotti probably went to Holland from Copenhagen. Whether 
Gluck went with him we do not know. It is possible that he may 
have got into touch with the rival of the Mingotti brothen, Giovanni 
Battista Locatelli; at any rate Locatelli and his company performed 
Gluck’s Ezio in Prague in 1750 and at Leipzig the following year, 
as well as Isstpile in Prague in 1752. A hint that Gluck may really 

^ C£ Angul Hammerich, Gkck und Schabe in Kipenbagw QFestichrft fur 
H. Kretzschmr), (Leipz%, 191a.) 
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have been in the Netherlands may be found in the fact that an 
engraver and publisher of Liege was the first on the Continent to 
bring out arias of his. Benoit Andrez in 1758 began to publish 
a journal entided VSebo, the first year of which contained an aria 
from the Re pastore of 1756, and that in full score. A second aria 
from the same opera appeared in the £cho of 1766. It is significant 
that Andrez calls Gluck *un celebre maitre de musique italien.* 

HOME IN VIENNA 

If the talcs of Gluck's engagement and marriage be accepted 
without question, he asked for the hand of Marianne, elder daughter 
of the merchant and banker Joseph Pergin (or Perg) in Vienna, 
before the Prague production of Ezto, and was refused by her 
father. About the same time, during the Carnival of 1750, when 
Gluck was in Prague, Joseph Pergin must have died. The story that 
Gluck, on hearing of this, ‘hurried back' to Vienna fiom Italy is 
manifestly a fable. Some of Gluck's biographers take the view that 
in 1750 he produced a first version in three acts of his Telemcco in 
Rome; but in the summer and autumn Rome had no opera whatever, 
and no libretto, no fragment of a score of this legendary first version 
is preserved. The foct is that it never existed. 

lylarianne's mother appears to have looked favourably upon the 
marriage. Gluck's wedding with Marianne Pergin took place on 
15th September 1750, and it brought him a considerable dowry. 
Henceforth he was to be relieved of all economic cares, which was 
not without its influence on his character, for good and for ill, but 
never made him into an average citizen, for it only strengthened the 
independence of the artist in him. He could i&om now on afford 
to decline all compromise, both personal and artistic. From the 
time jof his marriage he never composed anything that did not 
correspond to his taste and character. 

With Ezio Gluck composed the drama of Metastasio which, first 
performed in Rome with music by Auletta in 1728, had done most 
to open up the poet's path to Vienna. It was set to music dozens 
of times, among others by Porpora (1728), Hassc (1730), Jommelli 
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(1741), C. H. Graun (1755) and Anfossi (1778). It was a great 
success, for Locatelli brought the work to Leipzig in 1751, although 
gready changed and watered down by contributions fiom other 
hands- And it is, in fact, one of the strongest and most valuable 
works Gluck wrote after the Milan operas and before his acquaint^ 
ance with Count Durazzo, for he made special efforts for the Prague 
public, which was exacting and intelligent already in those days. 

Gluck’s life during the year 1751 is shrouded in complete dark-' 
ness; but one could scarcely go wrong in supposing that he spent 
it quietly in Vienna with his young wife, calmly waiting for things 
to come. (His silence was possibly not unconnected with the 
presence of Niccolo Jommelli in Vienna—JornmcUi, who had taken 
root on the imperial stage there in 1749 with a German version of 
his Metope, based on Zeno’s libretto, and who was a formidable 
rival.) They came with a new commission from Locatelli to write 
an opera for Prague for the Carnival of 1752, Mctastasio’s IssiptU, 
with Caterina Fumagalli in the principal part. Unhappily four 
arias are all that is preserved of it. 

While its performances went on, another important scrittura came 
his way in March 1752: to write a festival opera to be performed on 
the name-day of Charles HI of Naples at the San Carlo Theatre 
there. The impresario, Don Diego Tufkelli, spoke of him with 
the greatest respect as ‘il famoso Kluk che risiede in Praga in Boemia* 
and looked forward to ‘a music of an entirely different and unheard-of 
style,’ since the composer was ‘new to this place [Naples] and exceed' 
ingly well versed in his craft.’ The libretto chosen for him had been the 
Arsace of Antonio Salvi, of which, years ago in Milan, he had already 
composed one act; but Gluck refused it and denunded, ‘for urgent 
reasons and with energetic emphasis,’ Metastasio’s Ckmenza is Tito, 
although this libretto was already intended for another festive occasion 
in Naples. He had his way, and arrived at Naples with his wife in 
August 1752. The first p^rmance was on 4ih November. The 
famous male soprano CaffareUi sang the part of Sextus. Gluck had 
once again borrowed fiom himself: the first and last movements of 
the ‘symphony’ came from E2^o, two arias from the same opera and 
two oihers from Le Nozze d'Ercok e TEk, of which one had already 
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occurred in Sofonisha, In the libretto Gluck made no essential 
changes; but forty years later Mozart, thanks partly to the composer 
of Alceste and the Ipbtgeneias, felt it to be outmoded and had it re^ 
modelled by Mazzola into a great dramatic choral opera. 

One of the arias of Sextus, ‘Se mai send spirarti nel volto— which 
Gluck used again in his Iphi£eme en Taurik twenty^seven years later, 
where it became one of his most famous numbers, ‘ O malheureuse 
Iphigenie* — aroused a dispute among the Neapolitan composers, in 
the provocation of which envy of the divo hoemo and his success doubts* 
less had a share. A harmonic transition of the orchestra under 
the sustained part of the soprano was regarded as incorrect. The 
decision of the aged Francesco Durante was sought (who, by the way, 
had written harmonically far more daring things), and he is reported 
to have said: *I shall not decide whether this note is correct or not. 
All I can say is that, had I written it, I should regard myself as a 
great man!’ 

Concerning some episodes in Gluck’s life and some traits of his 
character after his return from Naples we are informed by Ditters^ 
dorf s autobiography, written, it is true, nearly fifty years after the 
events it describes and edited for the press by another hand, but 
containing no untruths or distortions wittingly sat down. Young 
Dittendorf^he was only thirteen years of age at the time— played 
the violin as soloist in the orchestra of Prince Joseph Friedrich von 
Sachsen^Hildburghausen, imperial field^marshal and mastery-general 
of the ordnance, who, under the direction of the court composer 
Giuseppe Bonno, gave a concert once a week and matinees three 
limes a week in Hs palace (now the Prince Auersperg Palace). 
The attractions at these concerts were Bonno’s singing pupils, 
Mesdemoiselles Catarina Scharrer, a contralto, and Therese Teiber, 
and above all the Florentine Vittoiia Tesi, one of the greatest singers, 
not only of Vienna, but of the time, and still, at an advancing age, 
*the foremost actress of the century.’ 

When Gluck returned to Vienna in December 1752, 

the prince already knew from his correspondent what a success this worthy 
man had camcd in Italy [says Dittersdorf]. This same correspondent had, 
a few weeks before, sent the prince a score of the wdly-known aria, ‘Se mai 
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Growing Fame in Vienna 

send spirard sul volto,* whereby Gluck had created such a sensadon 
throughout Italy. The prince had it performed by Mademoiselle [Therese] 
Heinisch, a celebrated chamber singer in Vienna, and it was universally 
admired. The natural consequence of this was that the prince became 
eager to know Gluck personally. This was brought about by Bonno, who 
presented him to the prince. 

Gluck was a jovid man in his reladons with others and, outside his 
profession, was well read and had a knowledge of the world; he thus soon 
became a family fiiend at the princess. At the academies [as concerts 
were called] . . . Gluck led the violins. On rehearsal and concert da}^ 
the prince’s band was reinforced by a considerable number of the choicest 
orchestral players; so that it was no wonder if our academies were recognized 
all over Vienna as the best. . . . 

Gluck let the prince copy many of his compositions, both symphonies 
and arias, and each piece from the pen of this honourable composer was a 
new and delectable f^t for our ears. 

Gluck received not only the title of princely Capellmeister, but also 
a commission. In the autumn of 1754 prince had invited 
the Empress Maria Theresa and her consort to spend a fortnight at 
Schlosshof, a palace that had been built for Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
and^this visit was to be made particularly brilliant by several operatic 
repr^entations. Boimo took on the composition of Metastasio^s 
Visola disahitata and II vero oma^o, and Gluck that ofLe Cinest (The 
Chinese Ladies)^ a little trattenimento drammatico Metastasio had written 
for the imperial ladies in 1735 and to which he added a male part 
for the Schlosshof performance, perhaps at Gluck’s request. 

This was the first subject treated by Gluck that was not tragic, 
although it is by no means an opera huffa, but rather a comedy in 
rococo style, with a peculiar note added to its action by the Chinese 
disguise. Three merry Chinese girls, gathered together, on a fine 
summer’s day, are bored to death, when the forbidden appear^ 
ance of the brother of the eldest of them, who needless to say is in 
love with the youngest, brings life into the party. The intruder is 
at first to be shown the door, but presently it is decided that it would 
be more prudent to keep him there until dark and to pass the time 
with representations of fictitious parts and seenes. Not Chinese scenes, 
of course. lisinga, the eldest of the ladies, enacts Andromache, 
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j&om whose breast her son is torn by grim Pyrrhus: redtatwo 
accompa^mto for Tesi’s contralto, a wild aria in B minor in the grandest 
tragic style, consisting almost exclusively of interjections. The in^ 
truder does not merely act, but expresses his true feelings as a lan^ 
guishing shepherd in a very florid minuet, whereupon his beloved 
rejects him rather resolutely in the guise of the shepherdess Lycoris. 
The second of the young women chooses the part of a French coquette 
at her dressing-table, and GlucFs turn of phrase in the luffo style 
is too rare not to be quoted for its melody: 




-na - taaquesto se - gno, raf-fi -na... ta aqucsto se -gno 


The proximity of La strva pairona and its many successors is felt. 
But it never comes to a real luffo scene at the conclusion: the opera 
Itffa, one of the ladies declares, leads too easily to a dangerous cari- 
cature of one’s dear neighbour, and so a concluding vocal lallo is 
agreed upon, again in 3-4 time and very pretty and graceful. The 
most remarkable thing in this little work is the recitative. This 
quick-flowing dialogue, light as a shutdecock, was composed in 
the purest htffo manner by Gluck, who in this respect at least might 
have vied with Galuppi or Paisiello or Piccinni, if he had cared. 
The sinfom in three movements, too, is agile, mobile, weighdess — 
a genuine Italian liffo symphony. It is a sign of the disregard into 
which Gluck has fallen that this charming work has not been 
resuscitated long ago, for it deserves to be at least as much as Mozart’s 
SchauspieWrektofy which belongs to the same species, but which it 
gready excels in refinement and grace of action. 

The performance, given on 24^1 September 1754, is described 
for us by Dittersdorf. The scenic setting as well as the musical and 
dramatic achievement of the singers— the ladies Heinisch, Starzer 
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and Tesi and the able tenor Joseph Friberth — must have had an 
enchanting finish. The work was repeated on 17th April 1755 
the theatre next the Burg in Vienna, but, because Tesi was not there 
to appear in it, the impression was less favourable. Being in one 
act and not filling a whole evening, it was probably supplemented 
by a hallo composed by Starzer, which became the principal piece 
of the evening. ^ 

But the pe^rmance of Le Cinest before the imperial couple and 
their court had more important consequences for Gluck. Before 
the end of 1754 intendant of the Viennese theatres. Count 

Durazzo, engaged him as Capellmetster with an annual salary of 
2,000 florins, and his task was to compose ‘theatrical and chamber^ 
musical matters* for the court. If the sum is correedy given, the 
esteem in which Gluck was held may be judged by a comparison 
with the salary of the court chapel^master, Georg Reutter, who had 
only 1,200 florins. Otherwise Gluck’s position was not clear, as 
we may tell from an action that arose between him and Reutter 
(1760-1) over the question of their duties. Durazzo declared that 
Gluck had for the last six years been ‘ engaged by contract to compose 
theatre and academy music,* while the court authorities asserted that 
they had not the least knowledge of anything of the kind. Gluck 
might have been given the title of Court Composer, but his acting 
as conductor could only be r^arded as a usurpation. And indeed 
he had, under the patronage of Durazzo, not only conducted his 
own works, but assumed the direction of others. 

DURAZZO 

The acquaintance with Durazzo meant for Gluck a new stage 
in his artistic development. This curious man, Giacomo Conte 
Durazzo, who deserves a place of honour in every history of music 
and was unquestionably the most gifted of all the ‘gentleman-^ 
man^en,* came firom an old Genoese noble family that had given 
several doges to the repubh’c. His dder brother Marcello, among 
others, was to be Doge of Genoa in 1767-9. He himself was 
three years younger than Gluck and had been called to Vienna by 
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Count Kaunitz as Genoese ambassador in 1750, before long 
playing an important social part in the capital by his marriage with 
a Countess Ungnad, ‘the most beautiful woman in Vienna.’ He 
had great literary culture, took a particular interest in operatic 
problems and adapted Quinault’s Amiie to the Italian taste. In 
1753 he was therrfore given to Count Franz Esterhazy, who held 
the supreme command of the imperial theatres, as assistant, and 
when Esterhazy retired in June 1754, assumed undivided sway 
over Viennese theatrical affairs, and held it, in spite of growing 
hostility against him, for the next ten years. All our sympathy is 
on his side, and it is inaeased by the recollection that, as Austrian 
ambassador to Venice, he furthered the appearance of the young 
Mozart in 1771. He survived Gluck, for he did not die until 15th 
October 1794, in Venice. 

We cannot tell whether purely aesthetic inclinations and disin> 
cHnations, or personal ones as well, induced Durazzo to make a 
secret stand against the Metastasian operatic ideal. We shall learn 
through Calzabigi that Gluck did not like Metastasio, and we may 
read in the correspondence of Metastasio with Farinelli ^ how the 
imperial court poet judged Gluck: ‘Wonderfully fiery, but mad.’ 
The sober, harmonious poet found Gluck’s temperament too stormy, 
too unreasonable, too impatient of restraint. Enough: Durazzo did 
not side with Metastasio, Hasse and Giuseppe Scarlatti, but with 
Gluck, Hilverding and Angiolini. He promoted whatever en^ 
dangered the conventions of the oj^era sem; he became interested in 
the opera comique and at the end of 1759 took steps to approach 
Favart, one of the three directors of the Opera^Comique in Paris, 
with the avowed intention of creating a purified and more elevated 
species of comic opera. He was the soul, the initiator of a reformed 
opera seria and dramatic ballet. As intendant he did not favour 
economies, being a man of ideas and passionately attached to his 
cause. His fall was brought about by a vile intrigue on the part of 
his prot 6 g 4 Dancourt, by the disingenuousness of Joseph II and by 
the philistinism of Maria Theresa, who hated him and thought his 
broad-mindedness too broad. 

^ 8th November 1751. 
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The first commission Gluck was offered in his capacity of theatre 
composer was for an out-and-out courdy work; the componmenta 
drmmatico pastorale a due vod, Metastasio’s La danza^ which was to 
precede a court ball at the palace of Laxenburg. It is one of those 
rococo pastoral scenes, like a picture by Albani. Caterina Gabrielli, 
who had replaced Tesi at the repetition of Le Cinesi in Vienna, sang 
the shepherdess, the tenor Joseph Friberth the shepherd. This 
work, too, performed before their imperial majesties on 5th May 
1755, was repeated on the 13th at the Burgtheater on the eve of 
the empress’s birthday, for the delectation of her faithful Viennese. 
Here again Gluck’s pastoral piece served as introduction to a ballet 
by Starzer. It contains, apart fiom the ‘symphony,’ only four arias 
and a duetto finale, which is remarkable for the fact that the repeat 
of the first section is made plausible by a recitative. Otherwise 
Gluck relieved the tedium of composing the arias by animating 
the orchestra with a fair amount of colour: English horns, plucked 
double basses, a bassoon with staccato figuration, sustained horns, 
and so on. In the aria with horns (‘Che ciascun per te sospiri’) 
he let the following blunder occur to him: 


LA DANZA 1755 
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which he repeats half a dozen times in order to make us thoroughly 
believe in it at last. He could show a sovereign unconcern in such 
matters. 


‘l’innocenza giustificata* 

Gluck’s collaboration with Durazzo, and with it his activity as 
reformer of the opera, begins with Virmcenza fiustficata, performed 
on 8th December 1755 at the theatre in the Hofburg for the birthday 
of Francis I. Its description as a fiesta teatrak is misleading. Here 
is no longer an ‘opera,’ that is to say, no longer a conventional 
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spectacle with music to flatter the vanity of singers, but a musical 
drama; no longer the play of amorous intrigue, but genuine dramatic 
passion. No less deceptive is the preface that is prefixed to the 
libretto. To all appearances it is an obeisance before Metastasio: 
*The author of this little drama did not intend to bring a new work 
to light; he merely endeavoured to devise an action suited to the 
public s justified admiration for the illustrious author, who wrote 
all the arias in this piece at various rimes.^ In reality Vimocenza 
^‘ust^cata was a declaration of war against Metastasio, whose operatic 
ideals it defies at every turn. 

La Borde’s Essai sur la musi^ue makes it still clearer who was the 
author of the text, i.e. the action or, more exactly still, the recitatives: 
Count Durazzo himself These recitatives are comparatively short 
and full of passion; the work is in one act and complete in itself; 
and above all it introduces the dramatic chorus into its final scene, 
a chorus no longer satisfied with a decorative or purely musical 
share, but taking a decisive part in the action. The only old-^ 
fashioned thing about it is the tide: we should call the work The 
Vestal, and it is in fact under this name that Gasparo Spontini, the 
last of the Gluckians, composed the subjea seventy years later. Not 
only that, but when Gluck revised the work in the summer of 
1768, between Alceste and Paride ed Elena, he did actually change 
its tide to La Vestale. 

Briefly told, this is the story: The gods are angered against 
Rome. Both the senate and the people believe that the guilt lies 
with the vestal Claudia, who has had the misfortune to let the 
saacd fire go out and at whose sisterly relations with the knight 
Flavius they take offence. In vain does the high priestess Flaminia 
vouch for her innocence and purity: the consul Vderius pronounces 
her sentence of death in the senate’s name. Then a miracle happens: 
the boat which is to bring the im^^e of the Phrygian Great Mother 
to the banks of the Tiber cannot be made to stir by any human 
agency. Claudia launches it by her prayer, and the people, who 
had threateningly demanded her deih — as later the Achaeans 
demand that of the Aulidian Iphigeneia— jubilandy acknowledge 
her innocence in concert with the soloists. 
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These soloists number no more than four. There is no intrigue, 
no plot, neither love nor jealousy, neither conspiracy nor mag^ 
nanimity. It is all a simple aztone irammatka, impaired only by the 
facts that, through the arias, Durazzo still remains tied to Metastasio, 
that Caterina GabrielH sang the part of the vestal and that each of 
the four soloists had to be obliged with arias such as those, for instance, 
in which the consul Valerius declares that 

Quercia annosa sull’ erte pendici 
Fra *1 contrasto de* vend nemici 
Pid robusta, piu salda si fa. 

(The ancient oak, clinging to a slope. 

The more it is opposed by hostile winds. 

Becomes the more robust and staunch.) 

which is dramatically as superfluous as possible, however temperas 
mentally it may have been composed by Gluck. Then a good deal 
was sacrificed to the vocal virtuosity of GabrielH in two of the arias, 
though the sacrifice, it is tme, allowed of a melodic beauty and an 
instrumental wealth such as Gluck was later consciously to deny 
himself The second especially, that in G major, *La meiitata 
palma,* beginning softly with a sustained D in the oboe and making 
a concertevlike use of oboes, horns, bassoons, vioHns and viola, has 
a brilHancy that really cannot be compared to anything but the great 
aria of Constanze in Mozart’s Elopement On the (^er hand the 
aria to which Claudia performs her miracle, *Ah rivolgi o casta 
diva,’ accompanied only by plucked violins and basses, is a model 
of simpHcity and a direct anticipation of the entreaties of Orpheus, 
accompanied by the harp, in the scene with the Furies. And the 
aria in which iht death^doomed vestal feels the touch of a divine 
ray, *Fianima ignota nell* alma itii scende,* is one of Gluck’s grandest 
inspirations, with its muted violins and horns making , a mufiSed 
entry and then becoming radiant (see page 44). Claudia sings 
this number, which cannot be c^ed an aria or a cavata or 
given any other conventional name, since it takes on a grandic^ 
shape suited to the situation; but she does not sing it to the 
end, for she is interrupted by Flavio, who rushes on the stage 
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Literary Developments— Jommelli 

and announces the miracle. A few of the arias lack a ritomelh; 
others have no middle section. That Durazzo considers not only 
his own dramatic intentions but also the lyric requirements of the 
musician is proved by the glorious jfarewell duet between Claudia 
and Flavio, with the climax of which the one^act piece is divided 
into two parts. 

Durazzo is the father of the idea of the Gluckian reformed opera. 
It was he who first saw in Gluck the fit and proper person to defeat 
the Metastasian operatic ideal. The advance beyond Durazzo which 
Calzabigi made together with Gluck seven years later is merely the 
abandonment of historical subjects, of the drama of ancient Rome, 
in favour of the purely human, the mythological and the legendary. 
It was the same heightening or purifying that may be observed in 
Wagner’s choice of subjects: Orfeo stands in much the same relation 
to Vimocenza ^ustijicata as Lohengrin does to EJenzL 

MINOR RIVALS 

This negation and defeat of the Mestastasian operatic ideal is the 
real achievement of Gluck and his associates. Attempts have been 
made to prove, by analysis of the operas of a few of Glu^* s precursors 
and contemporaries, that the ‘reform of the opera’ did not fall rcady> 
made ifiom heaven, but was conditioned by the times. The assertion 
is perfeedy just; still, the decisive step was not taken by Niccolb 
Jommelli, by Tommaso Traetta, by Francesco di Idajo, by Davidde 
Perez or by G. C. W^enseil, although as ‘musicians’ they probably 
all of them surpass Gluck. 

The eldest among them was Jommelli. Very conventional and 
hardly the equal of Hasse at first, at the end of his career dismissed 
by young Mozart as outmoded and all too Teamed,’ Jommelli 
disintegrated the Neapolitan aria from the inside, so to speak: by 
broken, sometimes almost nervous melody, by violent dramatic 
intensification of the accents and piling-^up of orchestral means, by 
the transformation of the ‘concerdzing* principle into a ‘polyphonic’ 
one, in so for as it may be said that his courdy age knew polyphony. 
But he only achieved a baroque effect inside die accu^med framework 
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of opera without ever finding the Archimedean point outside 
its conventions. Above all, it has not been proved, nor is it 
demonstrable, that Gluck esteemed and imitated him. 

It is otherwise with Traetta, whom Gluck knew very well, having 
himself conducted his operas, and with Majo, who perhaps lacked 
nothing but a longer span of life for his great gifts to grow to his^ 
torically significant proportions. Majo recognized akeady that the 
real hindrance to dramatic effect lay in the formalism of arias written 
for the singer’s sake. He shortens the da capo by omitting its first 
half; he sometimes plunges in medias res by cutting out the orchestral 
ritomello; altogether he prefers the shorter form of the cavatina to 
that of the aria— and indeed he is a melodist of the first water, capable 
of writing long-drawn and tender lines of the most sensitive cantilena, 
Majo, like Traetta, wrote an Ifigenia in Tauride long before Gluck, 
though it still remained pure Italian opera. 

Traetta went farther. His life (1727-79) fell wholly within that 
of Gluck, and he did not begin to produce operas until ten years 
after the latter. To survey his output is to be struck by its appearance 
of similarity to that of Gluck, if one disregards the fact that Traetta 
wrote a few opere huffe and did not handle the French ope'ra comique; 
but there are among his opere sene, apart fiom a mass of pieces by or 
influenced by Metastasio, a few which point to a French provenance 
and some showing a tragic, ‘Hellenic,* antique content: a Sofonisha 
of 1762 for Mannheim, an Ijigenia in Tauride of 1763 for Vienna, an 
Antigona of 1772 for St. Petersburg. It has been claimed that this 
Iphigeneia had been performed in Vienna as early as 1758; but this 
is not to be reconciled with Traetta’s biography and only literary 
testimonies exist, for the libretto of 1763 alone is extant. That 
Traetta was connected with Vienna earlier is certain: he composed 
an Armida for it, the libretto of which, based on Quinault, was due 
to no other than Count Durazzo, the versification alone being 
by Migliavacca. It was produced on 3rd January 1761. Thus 
we see connecting threads running between Traetta and Gluck 
everywhere. 

The fortunate incident in Traetta’s destiny was his appointment 
to the Bourbon court of Parma, the court of Don Filippo, Infante 
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of Spain, whose eldest daughter became the consort of Joseph 11 . 
The operatic conditions at that court were very similar to those in 
‘opera^reformatory* Vienna, save that the duke did not, like the 
Viennese court, wish to have the modish opera comtque transplanted 
root and branch, but the Parisian lyrical grand opera, though trans^ 
formed by an Italian guise. The intendant Du Tillet, a Frenchman, 
was Count Durazzo’s counterpart at Parma; Calzabigi’s was the 
poet Carlo Innocenzio Frugoni, known, although not always honour^ 
ably, to every branch of Italian literary history. In 1758, the year of 
Traetta’s appointment, Frugoni translated Rameau s Castor et Pollux 
into Italian, a work Traetta himself composed later (1760) allafrancese, 
that is, with choruses and ballets, under the tide of I Tifi 4 aridi. 
Before that (1759) he had produced Ippollto ei Artda^ likewise in 
Frugoni’s translation, in five acts and after Rameau. The TiniariM 
went to the Vienna Burgtheater in 1760, and it is impossible to 
think that Gluck did not hear the work. Traetta later fell out with 
Frugoni and associated with Marco Coltellini, the friend and 
countryman of Calzabigi, who made him his successor in 
Vienna. Coltellini furnished the librettos of Ijigem in Aulide and 
Anti^ona, 

The operatic tendencies of Parma may be gathered from a letter 
written by a Count Paradisi to Count Algarotti on 21st July 1758. 
T went to the opera at Parma,’ he says, ^where I found many things 
entirely to my satisfaction ... the way seemed to me open for a 
renewal of the miracles of that art which the Greeks so much 
prized.’ A renewal, then, of musiodrama in the spirit of the 
ancients. 

Were Traetta and his assistants, Frugoni and ColteUini (to whom 
Mattia Verazi was joined in the case of Sofmsla) the men to create 
a ‘ Greek’ opera? No doubt their tendencies were the same as those 
of Calzabigi and Gluck. But we have only to compare the libretto 
of his Ipbi^enda with Euripides and with that written by Guillard ft)r 
Gluck to become aware of the compromises Coltellini made with 
the opera seria. He cannot do without a companion for Iphigeneia, 
nan^ Dori, to engage her in dialogues and sing an aria of compass 
sion; what is worse is that Iphigeneia herself is saddled with the task 
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of stabbing the tyrant Thoas. So after all it is only a new framework 
once again, with choral and dance scenes, which Coltellini offered 
Traetta. The composer filled it like the splendid ‘melodist’ he was, 
and a few of his arias show a direct link with Johann Christian 
Bach, not to say with Mozart. But Traetta was of too conciliatory a 
nature, a defect from which even Goethe said he himself suffered as 
a dramatist. His contralto Orestes sings beautiful contralto music 
in his moments of extreme torture; his Furies are tractable and, above 
all, they sing too long. That Traetta influenced Gluck musically 
is certain: he helped and encouraged him in the introduction of 
chorus and dance into opera serial but he had not the good fortune 
to come across a Calzabigi, and he would not have been the person 
to make of such fortune what was made of it by the manly Gluck, 
less richly endowed with music, but far more with character. 
Traetta’s later operas, Sofonisla and Antigona, significant as they often 
are, hardly count any longer as suggestions and incitements for 
Gluck. 

It is only among Gluck’s Viennese contemporaries that we find 
a musician who far excelled his colleagues, such as Bonno, Reutter 
and Predieri, not merely as instrumental composer, but also as a 
man of the theatre : Georg Christoph Wagenseil. In 1750 Wagenseil 
took part in a pasticcio entitled Euriiice, a favola pastorale to which 
he contributed an important scene that was the core of the drama: 
Orpheus’s farewell to his fellow^mourners, his conquest of the 
demons in Hades and the joyful duet of the reunited pair. He 
shaped all this into a single scene divided into many sections and yet 
unified, consisting of recitative, chorus, aria and duet. Formally it 
is interesting and astonishing enough, but formally only. Hades 
appears to let Eurydice go ftee in the end only because Orpheus 
would otherwise have to sing his arioso for the fourth time: these 
choruses are wanting in power of characterization, in emotional 
and musical tension and release. Other operas of Wagenseil’s 
doubtless offered Gluck many a stimulating idea in certain details; 
but he again was clearly not the great and strong personality with 
whom Durazzo could have realized his plans. 
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RELAPSES IN ROME AND VIENNA 

The Imocenza giustificata did not prevent Gluck fiom composing, 
during the next two months, another libretto by Metastasio, and taking 
it over neck and crop, so to speak. It was Antigonoj first set to music 
by Hasse for Dresden in 1744. Gluck was a political realist who 
did not care to jeopardize his success by untimely audacities. He 
composed Anttgono for the Teatro Argentina in Rome, where it 
was produced on 9th February 1756. (A fortnight earlier Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart was born at Salzburg.) The scrittura presumably 
came to him through Prince Hildburghausen, for Gluck is mentioned 
in the libretto only as his Capellmeisterj while his post of imperial 
composer remains unnoticed. He was more than ever intent on 
using arias from earlier works, the earliest being Ezio; the ‘symphony’ 
he simply took from the Imocenza. The libretto was once again 
a court piece: Princess Berenicestands between the king, Antigonus, 
and his son. Prince Demetrius, and once more a comedy of mis-' 
understanding and magnanimity unfolds itself and leads to a happy 
conclusion. 

After the performance of Antigono Gluck received, it is said, the 
Order of the Golden Spur from Pope Benedict XIV, ‘a serene, 
comfortable man,’ as Goethe calls him. This is unlikely, since he 
did not use the tide of* Cavaliere’ until 1757. It was the same order, 
not regarded as particularly distinguished by the eighteenth century, 
which the boy Mozart received in 1771 and which earned him so 
much ridicule at Augsburg in 1778 that he never again made use 
of such a questionable distinction. Gluck, on the other hand, made 
the most of it, and because he was not an insignificant youth, like 
Mozart, but an imposing man of the world, nobody dar^ to make 
fun of the ‘Cavaliere’ or ‘Chevalier,’ a tide Giacomo Casanova 
too regarded as so agreeable and so advantageous to his success in 
the world. 

Into these Roman weeks falls Gluck’s acquaintance or encounter 
with Johann Winckelmann, whose ideal conception of the antique 
he was later to realize in the domain of opera — or so his contemporaries 
thought. But Winckelmann, who according to his own affirmation 
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'had begun to live only in Italy/ in other words, in the contemplation 
of the antique, was but the exponent of a European mood of the time, 
a time that regarded a purified antiquity, an antiquity seen in the 
light of its own century, as the only possible manifestation of art. 
There is nothing to show whether Gluck knew Winckelmann^s 
writings and, if so, at what period; but this is in any case of little 
importance, since Winckelmann’s influence affected all men of 
genius, including those who were unconscious of it. However, the 
transition and clarification of the operatic subject shown by Gluck’s 
development between the Imocenza and Orjeo is purely Winckek 
mannian in spirit. Nevertheless, if Winckelmann’s influence on 
Gluck is compared with that exercised by him on, let us say, Rafael 
Mengs and other representatives of plaster antiques, one cannot help 
feeling grateful that music was incapable of direedy reflecting his 
purist enthusiasm. 

If Gluck’s relapse into the Metastasian manner, the relapse from 
the Innocenza to Anti^om, is just comprehensible because it was a 
question of supplying an opera for Rome, to be played on strange 
territory, it is hard to understand the decline from the Innocenza to 
II Kepastore, which was again written for Vienna and once more for 
the birthday of the Emperor Francis, being produced on 8th December 
1756. Metastasio had written the libretto in 1751 for a performance 
by four ladies and a gendeman of the court at Schbnbrunn. The 
music was by Giuseppe Bonno, who earned Metastasio’s endless 
praise for it. Young Mozart— if Mozart at twenty may still be called 
young — composed the same text in 1775, without wasting much 
thought on the dramatic content of the litde work, as a festival piece 
for a son of the emperor whom Gluck celebrated. It meant nothing 
more to him than a festa teatrale, a serenata, to be set to music in a 
lavish, concertizing style. But Gluck too, the coming reformer, 
made a thoroughly courtly setting of this play of polite disguise, 
affected innocence, highmindedness and faithful love. There is 
much beautiful and carefully fashioned music in the work, but not 
a single feature that exceeds the most conventional of conventions. 
Only two of the arias begin without a ritomello; the first act closes 
with a rather commonplace duet, the second with an uncommonly 
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stiff quartet for the four sopranos (the noble-minded king of the 
Macedonians alone is given a tenor voice, which once blares into 
a march accompam’ed by trumpets and drums), and the last with a 
short and indifferent concerted piece. Two recitativi accompa^nati 
remain unattended by arias. Once only, when the shepherdess Elisa 
expresses her consternation, does Gluck write an aria with chang- 
ing tempos and rich in pauses, beginning beautifully as on page 51. 
The stress on the ninth will show how well Gluck was able to 
combine a surprising emotional force with the greatest beauty of 
the melodic line. This same third act contains yet another astonish- 
ing piece, astonishing because it is given to a secondary character, 
Agenor: 

Sol pu6 dir come si trova 
Un amante in qucsto state, 

A minor, andante non molto, with solo parts for bassoons, horns and 
cellos answering to the suppressed pain of the noble and resigned 
lover with an equally noble, full-toned lament. Yet on the whole 
the work is no more than the response to a command from the 
throne of which Gluck acquitted himself with decency. 

THE OPERA COlydIQUE 

The events of 1757 in Gluck’s life are again wrapped in complete 
obscurity. The Seven Years War evidently precluded, first of all, 
any and every court occasion in the wonted sumptuous style. Only 
with the marriage of the Archduke Joseph, the later emperor, did 
a reflection of the former brightness return. 

The war must also have been pardy responsible for the fact that 
Gluck, in order to have something to do, occupied himself with 
a more modest form of art than that of the opera stria: the opera 
comique. In May 1752 a French company of actors, engaged by 
imperial command % the impresario Hebert, had begun to give 
performances of comedies that much delighted the courtiers and the 
nobility. This company soon began to cultivate French comedy 
with music as well, the opera comique, which had originally taken the 
form of parodies of French grand opera, but was soon converted 
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into a national rival of the Italian opera huffa, from which, it is true, 
it was distinguished by spoken dialogue and by greater musical 
simplicity. Not until the German Sm^spkl arose — a species of which 
Mozart’s Elopement is the crowning example — ^was the musical wealth 
of the opera huffa linked up with the outward form of the opera comique. 

Was it due merely to external circumstances that Gluck, the 
‘Italian’ opera composer, was never to be permitted to write an 
opera lujffaj but was to be led to the opera comiquel At first nothing 
more was required than to impart a new attraction to these pieces 
by the addition of ‘airs nouveaux* for their revivals. With the 
first of these operas comiques, which Count Durazzo obtained through 
the offices of Count Starhemberg and later (after i 7 < 5 o) through the 
pla)rwright Favart in Paris, Gluck seems to have had little to do 
except as conductor and dramatist, though he can hardly have left 
any of them quite untouched. Among the earliest were Favart’s 
Le De£uisement pastoral (Schonbmnn, 1756), first performed in Paris 
in 1744 with old tunes to which Favart’s verses were fitted; Les Amours 
champetres (Schdnbrunn, 1755), Paris, 1751; Favart’s Tircis et 
Doristee (Laxenburg, 1756), a charming parody of LuUi’s Ads et 
Galatee, Paris, 1752; Le Chinois poll en France (Laxenburg, 17 
Paris, 1754; Fe Diahle a quatre (Laxenburg, 1759), Paris, 1756. 
What Gluck’s share in the adaptation for Vienna of these modest 
one^act plays was is uncertain; but a litde number like the first 
ariette in Le DiaUe a quatre, whether composed by him or not, or only 
adapted (the song has in fact been ascribed to Ciampi), is certainly 
wo^y of him. The poor litde beaten wife is here seen runmng 
breathlessly on to the stage, and the melody not only paints the 
situation, but at the same time outlines her character (see page 54). 

It would seem as though the primidve musical additions to these 
ballad operas wae not regarded as adequate to the pampered musical 
tastes of the Viennese court after all. Gluck had to step into the 
breach. Thus in Vlsle de Merlin, performed on 3rd October 1758 
at Schonbmnn on the eve of the emperor’s name-day, only a small 
selection of the songs was old, and twenty^^o numbers were newly 
composed by Gluck. The piece, by Le Sage and d’Oraeval, was 
very old, for it had been given as early as 1718 at the Theatre de la 
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Foire Saint-Laurent under the tide of Le Monde renverse, and revived 
at the Theatre Saint-Germain in 1753. To the same year, 1758, 
probably the period of the carnival, belongs La Fausse Esclave, an opera 
comique in two aas, played at the Saint-Germain the preceding year 
as La Fausse Aventuriere, Gluck apparently composed all the vocal 
numbers anew. 

To these succeeded, on 3rd October 1759 at Schonbrunn, LArhre 
enchanti, the book by P.^L. Moline, the subject the familiar story 
from Boccaccio, which here serves to fool an old man and make 
a sentimental young couple happy. Unfortunately Moline cannot 
do without a deus ex machina even in such a simple case. Not only 
before their imperial majesties, but also before die Elector Palatine 
Carl Theodor, La Cythere assiegee was performed in 1759, first in 
Vienna and then at Schwetzingen. The libretto was printed at 
Mannheim and there were twenty^six new vocal pieces by Gluck. 
The elector is said to have rewarded him for the entertainment with 
a hogshead of good Rhine wine, which we may be sure was quite to 
Gluck’s taste. Favart’s book is once again the purest rococo, the 
dramatic counterpart of Boucher’s paintings. The Scythians b^iege 
Cythera, abandoned by Venus, but are soon themselves made 
captive by the amiable nymphs. 

Vivrogne corrige, performed in 1760, leads us back into real life. 
Anseaume took his story from The Drunkard in Hell, one of La 
Fontaine’s fables. In Le Cadi dupe, 1761, where the book by Lc 
Monnier is based on a tale from the Arahian Nights, Gluck’s music 
took the place of Monsigny’s, with which the litde work had been 
given at the Theatre de la Foire Saint-Laurent on 4th February 1751. 
Durazzo informed his ‘agent’ Favart on 12th December 1761 that 
Gluck’s substitute ‘a eu toute la reussite imaginable.’ 

It is astonishing with what refinement and taste Gluck kept within 
the confines of a definite style in supplementing and rewriting these 
unassuming little pieces. The composer of Italian opera seria, so much 
engaged with heroes and heroines, is to be recognized only in the 
ease with which he acquitted himself of his musical task. He is 
here concerned with stupid, mean, or grumbling old men, shy pairs 
of lovers, roguish girls, merry lads, beatific drunkards — all of whom 
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are characterized in a masterly way by delicate strokes, and from 
among many conventionalities emerge little melodic blossoms, tiny 
melodic piquancies of the utmost charm. The spirit which Rousseau 
called ‘the return to nature’ is to be perceived everywhere; in the 
orchestra nature’s ways are painted by means of figuration and 
tone^colour. 


‘la rencontre IMPREVUE’ (‘the pilgrims to MECCA*) 

A special place among these small comic operas is occupied by 
La Fausse Esclave and Le Cadi dupe because, with their Oriental 
subjects, they prepare the way for Gluck’s greatest opera comique: La 
Rencontre imprevue. This falls into a new period of his labours, 
appearing a year later than Orfeo, without which it would assuredly 
not have grown so far beyond all the laws of style and the dimen>" 
sions of the species. All the same, as the crowning conclusion of 
Gluck’s occupation with the opera comique, it must be discussed here 
and now. Gluck did not disdain its small foreruimers, for he took 
up both VArhe enchante and La Cythere assiegee again for production 
in Paris later on; but he confined his revisions of these delightful 
trifles solely to some alterations in point of size, and so La Rencontre 
imprevue remains his last, best and, when all is said, only comic opera. 

The tide is modest: 'La Rencontre imprevue, comedie en trois actes 
mel& d’ariettes, dree de I’anden Theatre de la Foire par Mr Dan^ 
court, Comedien de Leurs Majestes Imperiales et Apostoliques.’ 
The original play, again by Le Sage and d’Ornevd, had first 
appeared, with the dde of Les PHerins de la Mecque, at the Saints 
Laurent. It had to be thoroughly altered, and behind the chpice 
both of the piece and the adapter stood once again Durazzo, who 
wrote to Favart on 19th November 1763 : 

I have just had Les PHerins de la Mecque by the late M. Le Sage arranged; 
I had all that is licentious suppressed and only what is noble and comic 
left, so far as it could be fitted together. I do not doubt but that this poem, 
arranged in this manner for the present taste of the nation, will make its 
effect, especially as it is supponed by music composed by the’ sieur Gluck, 
a man indisputably unique in his line. 



^La Kencontre imprivue^ 

It is clear that Dancourt, a comedian whose successes in the 
Prussian capital had earned him the name of ‘the Berlin harlequin/ 
and who had gone to Vienna in 1762, was nothing more than the 
count’s hack. Durazzo’s ambition went far beyond providing an 
amusement for Vienna: he was anxious to bestow something upon 
the ‘ nation’ ! But the French nation^-fbr no other could have been 
meant — did not seize the gift. The work reached the stage of 
Brussels two years after its first performance in Vienna (January 
1764), though evidently thanks to Dancourt’s personal exertions 
alone; the Paris Comedie Italienne followed only in 1790 with an 
adaptation by Soulie. The echoes it awakened in Germany were 
all the greater, however. After a performance at Frankfort in 1770, 
in a German translation, it was repeated countless times by the 
Sin^spiel companies in every town, and to Vienna Die Pilfer von 
MMa returned in 1776 as a German Singspiel Six years later 
followed Mozart’s Elopement, the spirit and subject and colouring 
of which is simply unthinkable without Gluck’s precedent. Mozart 
paid Gluck a tribute that was no more than his due when he 
honoured him by taking an air firom the opera, ‘Les homm« 
pieusement’ (‘Unser dummer Pobel meint’), as a theme for varia^ 
dons. Gluck went to hear Mozart’s ‘academy’ on 23rd March 1783, 
and in honour of the illustrious visitor Mozart improvised this, his 
finest set of variadons— the finest because the Gluck theme is the best 
he ever chose. 

Nobody has yet taken the trouble to compare the Durazzo^Dan^ 
court libretto with the old model, printed in 1731 in the fourth 
volume published by the Theatre de la Foire. The dramadc 
objea was to ennoble the acdon, which sets a high^prindpled pair 
of lovers in the centre and admits only character parts, but no 
longer a harlequin. The musical object was to fill the French 
comic opera with Italian matter. Italian forms, the concerted pieces 
and finales of opera huffa, were not wanted. The air in minuet dmc 
(‘Maitres des coeurs, acheve ton ouvrage’) sung by R&ia, the heroine, 
for example, has a tuneful amplitude and a tenderness of the melodic 
line that was unheard-^f in opera comlque; and as unheard^f was the 
sharpness and downrightness with which the character of the dervish 
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is drawn: its realism is so grandiose that it becomes style again. The 
crazy painter in the play, Vertigo, points to Italy; I find in a Venetian 
opera hujfa by Buini and Galuppi (1747), ll protettore alia moia, a 
‘Monsii Voragine.’ It offends us to-day to see a poor lunatic as the 
pivot of comedy; but the eighteenth century saw nothing unpleasant 
in this, and Gluck at least used a few of the painter s arias to give us 
some of his most astonishing descriptions of nature or tone^paintings. 
There he comes in touch again with a French inclination towards 
the descriptive; in fact the fusion of the spirit of the opera comique with 
the Italian style is nowhere more evident than in these airs. One 
who was present at the first performance. Count Zinzendorf, there> 
fore lays stress on the ‘Italian taste* of the music to this work, the 
length and weak planning of which, by the way, he by no means 
unjustly censors. 

THE DRAMATIC BALLET: ‘dON JUAN* 

In dealing with La Rencontre imprevue, Gluck’s programmatic opera 
comique^ we have anticipated his development. We now revert to 
1761, the year preceding Otfeo, when his dramatic ballet, Don Juan, 
was produced at the theatre near the Karnthnerthor, a work which, 
although different in kind from Oifeo, was nevertheless an approach 
to it. 

The dramatic ballet, the drama expressed by the dance, was a 
protest against the senseless or merely sensuous succession of ballet 
numbers, the Mvertissement de danse, much as Gluck’s reformed opera 
is a protest against the senseless or sensuous opera seria. The originator 
of the dramatic ballet was J. G. Noverre (1727-1810), who was an 
admirer of Rameau, in whose operas he discovered scenes of characy 
teristic choreographic art. We need but think of the scene of the 
Furies in Castor et Pollux to recognize in it the purest realization of 
hundreds of similar scenes in earlier operas and the model for hundreds 
more in later works. Noverre must already in his youth have con> 
ceived the idea of connecting such choreographic scenes into a 
unified danced drama. In 1745 he appeared as solo dancer in 
Berlin, where he may have suggested a dramatic ballet in one aa, 
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Graun s Pf^malion. In 1747 he returned to Paris, visiting London 
in 1755, where he became acquainted with the art, the expressive 
power, the dumb^show of David Garrick, with whom he entered 
into personal relations. Retired to the provincial city of Lyons in 
1757-9, he devised a new system of dramatic dance, and in 1760 
appeared the first edition of his Lettre sur la danse et sur ks ballets. 

The later events in Noverre’s life need not be recounted here. It 
is clear that there is an immediate connection between the appearance 
of his book and that of Gluck’s Don Juan, and that Durazzo’s circle 
read the manifesto of a new art with ardent eagerness. Noverre’s 
demands are those generally made of art and of life at the dme; the 
‘return to nature,’ expression in place of ‘style,’ vitality and truth 
instead of symmetry, ‘live painting of the passions, maimers, customs, 
ceremonies and costumes of all the peoples on earth.’ To achieve 
that no mere ballet-masters would do; it required a dramatic poet 
and affecting subjects — and the most affecting were tragic ones. 
The new ballet was the equal of the drama, indeed it excelled it by 
its power to gather up the action into a few scenes loaded, as it were, 
with events. The t^ of the music was to underline this action, 
which could no longer content itself with neutral ballet numbers. 
The composer was to be the servant of the dancing-master, the 
dance-poet, the dance-dramatist. 

In the spirit of this reform Gluck wrote his Don Juan, the scenario 
for which was supplied by the imperial ballet-master Gasparo 
Angiolini, who bas^ it on Moline’ s Festin de pterre, not without 
enlarging in his libretto on programmatic features, in order to ascribe 
the priority of invention of the dramatic ballet to the Viennese stage 
and to his teacher, Hilverding. But we have an important witness 
to Noverre’s priority: Calzabigi. He said in a letter to Vittemo 
Alfieri: 

In 1762, when Medea, The Death of Hercules^ and other pantomimes of 
Noverre’s were already performed at Stuttgart, 11 comntato M pktra, a work 
of Angiolinfs, took the stage in Vienna. Gluck wrote the music for it 
and I the French programme, in which, by way of introduetbn, I made 
some brief remarks concerning the pantomimic art of the ancieots. 

Calzabigi morely made a slight error in his date, for Le Festin de 
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pierre had beea performed on 17th October 1761, at the Burg^ 
theater. The work is not yet thorough^going ‘expression’: the 
accompagnatOj which the melodrama finds the courage to employ 
only ten years later, is as yet missing. Everything is still enacted 
in ‘closed,’ stylized forms. But these forms are strong and express 


DON JUAN 1761 



sive enough already. Above all, everything is of a striking brevity 
and plasticity that establishes itself at once in the wild and martial 
‘symphony,’ which seems to be laden with premonitions of disaster. 

Dramatically, Angiolini’s scenario is clumsy. Act I: Don Juan 
serenades Elvira; the commandant intervenes and is killed in a duel. 
Act II: Feast in Don Juan’s house; the stone guest appears, the 
company flees, and the statue invites the murderer to return his 
visit. Act HE : Cemetery; the commandant leaves his stone pedestal, 
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demands Don Juan s conversion and reform, and consigns the 
impenitent sinner to hell. The fault lies in the anticipation of the 
stone guest’s appemnce as early as the second act. For compensa-^ 
tion, however, this visitor from another world intrudes into a noisy 
festivity, and the effects of his knocking, his approach, his appearance 
among a multitude, their flight and their return, were tempting 
to a good ballet-master. 

Gluck’s music is a masterpiece. What is perhaps most admirable 
about his mastery is that he did not allow himself to be drawn into 
naturalism. Even the dignity and poise of the commandant is 
adapted to the dance, even Don Juan’s impudence is stylized. But 
note how accurately it is painted. Gluck suggests in the space of 
sixteen bars a derisively whistling urchin (see page 6o). 

Never was his melodic invention richer and rounder. Nothing 
more perfect can be imagined than the proud and luxuriant gavotte 
with which the dance festivity in Don Juan’s house opens: 




Mozart knew Gluck’s Don Jmn very well. Jahn long ago drew 
attention to the identity of the fandango in the third act of Figaro 
with that in Don Juan (No. 19 in the score). However, this melody 
might have been taken by Mozart from a dance tune well known in 
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not only lent its colour to Pedrillo’s serenade in The Elopement^ but 
is also the source of the theme for the variations of the D minor string 
Quartet — one of the most uncanny, tragic, desolate and terrifying 
movements in Mozart. 

With its principal number, the great ballet of the Furies, Don Juan 
points direcdy towards Ojeo. Gluck simply took over this grandiose 
piece for the incidental music between the first and second acts of 
the French version of that work. It has remote ancestors: the 
chaconnes in the operas of Lulli; but it is new by reason of its 
inexorable rhythm, its wilddynamics and figurations, the other-worldly 
air it breathes. No other composer of the time was capable of writing 
anything of the kind. Bach and Handel were both dead, and Gluck 
commanded the field as a new, revolutionary spirit free fi:om stylistic 
scruples and from the strict rules that were supposed to govern the 
mastery of the artist’s craftsmanship. 

The period of Gluck’s opera comique, of the great dramatic ballet 
apd the preparations for Ojeo^ was marked by one single relapse 
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A Wedding Serenata 

into opera seria. It was Tetide, a serenata for the wedding of the heir 
to the throne, Joseph, and Princess Isabella of Parma— a marriage 
of short duration, for Isabella died three years after the wedding, in 
November 1763. Hasse linked himself with Metastasio by com^ 
posing the festa teatrale of Aldde d Uvio, a piece in one act ‘alluding 
to the sure signs of a generous disposition shown from the 
earliest days of his adolescence by the great prince for whom it is 
written . . / How sumptuously would not this marriage have 
been celebrated in more peaceful times? But it took place at the very 
height of the Silesian war. Three years before our Prince Hilburg^- 
hausen had already ingloriously lost the Battle of Rossbach to 
Frederick the Great, and was now on the point of dissolving his 
orchestra, with which Gluck had had so much to do. 

The book of Gluck’s serenata was not written by Metastasio, but 
by the Saxon ambassadorial councillor and court poet Gianambrosio 
Migliavacca— a thoroughly unpoetical name. It is the usual dramatic 
adulation in the Metastasian style, except that this time Apollo, Mars, 
Hymen, Venus and Pallas Athene quarrel over the distinction of 
rendering pedagogic services to Achilles on his marriage with 
Deidamia and being allowed to present them with the choicest gifts, 
with mother Thetis acting as judge. There is an introductory and 
a concluding chorus with solos, a quartet as conclusion of the first 
part, a richly florid duct and a series of ample and finely coloured 
arias, of which those for Thetis (Caterina Gabrielli) are the most 
lavish, and one for the otherwise so sagacious Pallas is the most war^ 
like (‘No, nuovi oltraggi ormai’). Gluck rarely wrote a work in 
which he was so dependent on the singers, and he had thus scarcely 
ever been less Glucloan than such a short time before the appearance 
of Otfeo, 
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CHAPTER II 


THE ‘REFORM’ OF ITALIAN OPERA 

CALZABIGI 

From the dispute with old Capellmeister Reutter it may be deduced 
that Count Durazzo, Gluck and Angiolini had entered into a 
relationship in the operatic activities of Vienna which we should 
nowadays call a clique, to which, moreover, the Duke of Braganza, 
Count Philipp and the dancer Mile Bodin (or Geoffroi) belonged, 
and which secretly opposed the imperial court poet — ^fbr it would 
have been a sheer impossibility to attack openly a man Hke Metastasio, 
so blameless in his private life, so honoured by the court and so much 
the spoilt darling of the whole literary and musical world. In 17^1 
a man came to Vienna who was at last to bring about the realization 
of that clique’s artistic aims; Ranieri Calzabigi. He was also called 
de Calzabigi, whether with his consent or not, and his name some^ 
times took the French turn of Calsabigi; but he was ennobled in 
much the same way as his very good acquaintance, Giacomo Casa^ 
nova, Chevalier de Seingalt. In truth he had been born as the son 
of simple citizens of Leghorn, in 1714, the same year as Gluck, and 
it is sufficiendy curious that the paths of these two contemporaries 
did not cross until so late, when they were nearly fifty. 

Casanova characterized Calzabigi most apdy; ‘Well aware of the 
main chance [^rand calculateur], versed in financial operadons, familiar 
with the commerce of all nations, learned in history, hel esprit, poet 
and great lover of women.’ In short, he was an adventurer like 
Casanova himself, and perhaps even more astute, worldly and 
talented. His youth is obscure, but he undoubtedly enjoyed a 
classical education. In the forties we find him in Naples, where he 
wrote his first libretto in 1745, Vimpero delV miverso, a festa teatrde 
for the festivities held on the occasion of the dauphin’s marriage with 
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the Spanish infanta, which had to be celebrated in Naples too. It 
was a palpable, unblushing imitation of Metastasio’s La contesa it 
mmij set to music by Gennaro Manna. Calzabigi was already an 
Arcadian, and as such bore the name of Liburno Drepanio. In 
1747 he wrote a second, similar work for the celebration of Prince 
Filippovs birth, ll sogno i* Olimpia, performed at the San Carlo; and 
he sent it, together with a canzonetta, to Metastasio, who returned 
a friendly and encouraging answer. About 1750 he must have got 
to Paris, presumably with a younger brother, Antonio Maria. He 
did not let his relations with Metastasio cool; indeed he even suo 
ceeded in persuading the cautious poet to agree to a complete Paris 
edition of his works, which was published after many delays by the 
widow of Quilleau, provided with a preface by Calzabigi, a Dis^ 
sertazione su It poesie irammatiche M sig. Abate Pietro Metastasio, which 
described Metastasio’s librettos as perfea tragedies — a eulogy not ah 
together without an admixture of malice any more than Nietzsche’s 
pan^yric of Richard Wagner in Bayreuth was later on. Arteaga, 
Calzabigi’s enemy, was quite right when he called the latter a cunning 
flattaer, *not unlike that Greek painter who painted King Antigonus 
of Macedonia in profile in order that his squint might not be per^ 
ceived.’ For all that, the Dissertazione was still retained in the third 
edition of Metastasio’s works, brought out by the poet himself, and 
as late as 1786, when the contest round the court poet was nearly at 
its end, J. A. Hiller, the cantor at St. Thomas’s in Leipzig, trans/- 
lated it into Gaman. 

Hts literary occupation with Metastasio was by no means Calza^ 
bigfs chief pursuit in Paris. He knew how to secure the good 
graces of Madame de Pompadour. Under her protection he estab^ 
hshed a lottery with his brother in 1757, admitting Casanova as a 
partner with a smaller share, a venture that can only be called a 
financial operation of the most questionable kind. (However, 
Frederick the Great himself did not disdain to make use of Calza^ 
bigi’s brother in order to fill his royal coders with the aid of a similar 
transaction.) It is said that both the Mothers were shortly afterwards 
expelled from Paris, which is quite likdy. They turned to Brussds, 
tvhence Calzabigi came to Vienna as ‘Consigliere aUa Can^a dei 
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Conti dei paesi inferiori,* that is, as chamber councillor to the 
exchequer. He introduced himself there by a Mimoire sur Varranie^ 
ment k la Chamhe its Comptes (15th February 1761). He received 
a salary of 2,000 florins and soon became the right hand of Prince 
Kaunitz. 

It is plain that Gluck’s new helper, who was, in fact, not a mere 
assistant, but rather the obstetrician of the new operatic reform, was 
anything but a paragon of virtue. Further details of his career are 
still to confirm this. He was a child of his time and ‘a man with all 
his contradictions.’ He combated the Italian vice of gambling by 
lottery, yet at the end of his life devised new lottery schemes for 
the kingdom of Naples; he blamed the Italians for their want of 
patriotism and drew — ^with one small interruption — a pension from 
the house of Habsburg until his death. It was he, not Gluck, who 
condemned the system of eunuch singers: 

In France castration would be regarded as a crime . . . with us it is 
practised everywhere to our honour and very great profit. Fathers and 
mothers expose their litde sons to this cruel but lucrative operation . . . 
a pretty trade, truly, worthy indeed of the inventive Italians. 

He admired Shakespeare, ‘the English Aeschylus,’ and translated 
Milton, Gray and Thomson; but he never forsook his classicist 
ideals. 

Calzabigi himself desaibed how Orfeo came into being, and there 
is not the slightest reason to doubt the truth of his narrative: 

The then intendant of the spectacles of the imperial court. Count 
Durazzo, believed that Calzabigi (who had shortly b^re come to Vienna 
with some reputation as a poet) might have some opera books in his desk, 
and invited him to dispose of them to him, Calzabigi was obliged to 
accede to the request of a man of such weight. He wrote Orfeo . . . and 
chose Gluck to set it to music. Every one in Vienna knows that the 
imperial poet, Metastasio, belitded Gluck, and that the feeling was 
mutual; for Gluck thought litde of Metastasio’s meticulous dramas. He 
was of opinion that this high-flown poetry and these neady manufactured 
characters had nothing that was great and elevated to offer to music. . . . 
Gluck hated those meek political, philosophical and moral views of 
Metastasio’s, his metaphors, his ganulous litde passions, his geometrically 
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devised word-^plays. Gluck liked emotions captured from simple nature, 
mighty passions at boiling-point and at the climax of dheir outbreak, loud 
theatrical tumults. The imperial poet, on the other hand, took delight in 
ingenious flowers of speech, which he liked to present in the form of 
antitheses, in amorous disputes, in academic discourses, in petty characters 
one and all full of lovelorn aifectation. The minds of diese two were 
diametrically opposed to each other. 

It seems to me that this exposition reveals the facts quite clearly 
and that any question as to the relative importance of Gluck and 
Calzabigi is superfluous. Durazzo is the driving power of operatic 
reform, of the antagonism to Metastasio, which Gluck shares. 
Calzabigi, the aesthete and literary man, gives shape to the new 
operatic ideal: he supplies the subjects and the texts. Gluck’s music 
imparts to the subjects and texts solidity and immortality. Only, 
without Calzabigi Gluck would never have become what he did 
become. Calzabigi’s merits simply cannot be exaggerated: he it 
was who gave the decisive impulse by supplying the subjects in their 
proper form. All the same, it was Gluck who gave these subjects 
life and endurance. Later, after Pariie ed Elena, he no longer ne^cd 
Calzabigi (whom, to tell the truth, he treated in the basest manner), 
and wrote masterpieces in collaboration with other librettists. Calza^ 
bigfs later librettos, Le Danasdi, Elvira, Elfrida, were condemned to 
ineffectiveness without Gluck. But the latter himself, in a letter 
written in 1781 to the editor of the Mercure de France, quite honestly 
granted the chief merits of the reform to his librettist: 

I should reproach myself even more grievously if I consented to let the 
invention of the new style of Italian opera be attributed to me, the success 
of which has justified the attempt: it is to M. Calzabigi that the principal 
merit belongs; and if my music has had some success, I think it my duty 
to recognize that I am beholden for it to him, since it was be who enabled 
me to develop the resources of my art. This author, full of genius and of 
talent, followed a path with which few Italians are acquainted in his 
poems of Orpbee, Alceste and Pdris, These works arc full of those wdL 
managed situadons, those terrible and pathetic features, which hold out to 
the composer the means of expressii^ great passions and creating energetic 
and touching music. How much soever of talem a composer may have, 
Jb .e wiU never produce any but mediocre musk, if the poet docs not awaken 
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in him that enthusiasm without which the productions of all the arts are 
but feeble and drooping. 

Which Calzabigi sums up as follows, not without rancour, in a 
letter (to which we shall have to revert) of 25th June 1784 to this 
same editor of the Mercure de France: 

... if M. Gluck has been the creator of dramatic music, he did not 
create it out of nothing. I furnished him with the material, or with chaos, 
if you like; we thus share the honour of this creation. 

But the musical shaping of Orfeo too was influenced by Calzabigi. 
It went even as far as the declamation: 

. . . M. Gluck not pronouncing our language well, it would have been 
impossible for him to declaim several verses in succession. I read him my 
Orjphh and declaimed several pieces to him repeatedly, drawing his atten^ 
tion to the inflections I put into my delivery, the suspensions, the slowness, 
the quickness, the tone of voice, now stressed, now subdued and glossed 
over, which I desired him to make use of in his composition. I begged 
him at the same time to banish / passa££i, le cadenze, i ritornelli and all the 
Gothick, barbarous and extravagant things that have been introduced 
into our music. 

It would, of course, be ridiculous to pretend that Gluck, who had 
spent years of his life in Italy and in the company of Italian singers, 
and who had composed hundreds of Italian recitatives and arias, 
could not accent the Italian language properly. Calzabigi is never^ 
theless right. (It must not be forgotten that he wrote all this during 
Gluck’s lifetime, and that Gluck would certainly have contradicted 
him, if he had been able to do so.) Calzabigi, in the printed copies 
of Orfeo in both editions of his complete works (1774 ^nd 1793), 
made marginal notes giving directions to the actors concerning the 
declamation, and it is to be noticed that Gluck literally observed 
these glosses in his recitatives. True, he filled these recitatives with 
an unheardxof dramatic and psychological significance that far 
surpasses mere ‘correctness.’ What is much more important in 
Ofeo than Aese details, is his shaping of the recitative as such by 
composing it straight through, which, as it was understood at the 
time, means the complete replacement of the recdtatrvo secco by the 
redtativo accompagnato. Where had this already been done? In 
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French opera, by LulU and Rameau. It was not Gluck*s flying 
visit to Paris in 1747 which became important ifbr Oifeo, but 
Cakabigi’s sojourn of several years there; and as regards style Orfeo 
has less in common with Gluck’s own Imocenza giustificata than, let 
us say, with Rameau’s Castor et Pollux, 

When Calzabigi wrote his Dissertazione on Metastasio in 1755, he 
had secretly done with the imperial court poet for a long time, which, 
if it does no honour to his character, at least speaks well for his judg-^ 
ment. His exposition of Quinault’s and LuUi’s operatic ideal shows 
that he recognized its faults; but he knew its advantages too and 
came to this conclusion: 

. . . if in the end the same ground^plan could be reconciled with the 
exigencies of truth; if once purely human actions were to unfold themselves 
to the exclusion of pagan divinities and all that smacks of the devil and 
of magic; in short all that is beyond things within the control of human 
beings, there is no doubt that a delightful whole would result fiom the 
interplay of a large chorus, the dance and a scenic action where poetry 
and music are united in a masterly manner . . . the poet and the composer 
must constantly bear in mind the famous precept of Horace; ‘Dcnique 
sit quodvis, simplex dumtaxat et unum.’^ 

Well, this Horatian verse is the device at the head of Orfeo and 
of Alceste, 


‘orfeo ED EURIDICE* 

Let it not be thought that the libretto of Orfeo is a masterpiece. It 
is not that even in the Calzabigian sense itself. Among CalzabigTs 
reformatory notions is a protest against the * happy ending,’ the 
ridiculous ‘matrimoniale catastrofe’ which the courts and the public 

^ . qualora per6 al piano medesimo si adattasse il puro verisimilc; 

qualora azioni puramente umane sopra di csso si ordissero con aEontamc 
il divino dd Paganesimo, e il diabolico, e il cabalisdco; in una parola 
tutto cid che eccede il potere che all’ umanid si attdbuiscc, non v’ ha 
dubbio che dal coro numeroso, dal hallo, dalla sccoa. maestrcvdbnente 
nntta colla pocsia, e colla muska un tutto sommamente dilettevole risultar 
non dovessc . . - con aversi sempre in mira dal Poeta e dal competitor 
AAla TntKka il fomoso precetto d*Ora2io: denique sit quodvis simplex 
dumtaxat et unum.* 
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expected. In Metastasio’s Dilme the death of the heroine was 
tolerated, for a knowledge of Virgil and the classicist conscience of 
the time drew the line, after all, at making a happy bridal pair of 
Dido and Aeneas. People reconciled themselves to the catastrophe 
because there was a grand stage effect— the conflagration of Carthage. 
But when in 1728 Metastasio wished to give his Catone in Utica the 
only possible tragic conclusion, he was forced by the operatic con^ 
ventions to alter that close, and he never again dared to revolt against 
this fashion. But Orfeo too, which begins as a tragic opera, ends 
like zfesta teatrale, with the god Cupid as deux ex machina, and that 
in spite of the fact that a tragic termination, with the death of Orpheus 
at the hands of the Thracian Corybantes, is inevitably demanded by 
the subject. To motivate such a tragedy, however, would have been 
to penetrate into mythical depths which far transcended the under^ 
standing of the eighteenth century. Let not the date of the first 
performance of Orfeo j 5th October 1762, be forgotten. It was the 
name-day of the Emperor Francis, a day on which it would have 
been impossible to produce a piece with a tragic ending. Even Orfeo 
is in this respect a court opera, concluding with a ballet and a 
jubilant chorus; 

Trionfi Amore 
£ il mondo intiero 
Serva all’ impero 
Della belta. 

To this festive close corresponds the sinjonia which Gluck, according 
to the custom of the day, did not compose first, but last (as was still 
Mozart's habit), and the light, conventional tone of which has 
occasioned so much astonishment and regret. It is new only in that 
it discards the second and third movements of the Neapolitan operatic 
^symphony.' The drama of Orpheus begins only with the rise of 
the curtain. 

It was part of Calzabigi’s principles to let the action of an opera 
develop, not in dialogues, but in pictures. There is no exposition 
in Orfeo, no wedding festivity, no messenger’s account of Eurydice’s 
death, such as we find them in earlier Orpheus operas that are famous: 
in the librettos of Rinuccini (Caccini and Peri) and Alessandro 
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Striggio (Monteverdi). Eurydice is dead, and we stand with 
Orpheus at the mound of her grave, with a crowd of shepherds and 
nymphs gathered round him: one of those tomheaux so much favoured 
by French opera, such as Rameau set at the beginning of his Castor 
et Pollux, But this funeral ceremony in Orfeo is the most impressive 
and unforgettable in the whole history of opera, because it is the 
simplest and richest. 

A choral lament in gloomy C minor, a sacrificial celebration, is 
interrupted by the grief'Stricken accent of the bereaved husband, who 
calls Eurydice’s name: it is plangent, sometimes piercing in its 
melodic formation, but made solemn in colour by the use of trom^ 
bones and cornets, and by this contrast in the expression of sorrow 
it is lifted into the realm of drama, 

Orpheus wishes to be left alone. He sends the chorus away: 

Basta, basta, o compagni, 

II vostro lutto 
A^ava il mio. 

And now follows a hallo, musically speaking a ‘trio* to the choral 
movements that frame it, in E flat major: 

ORFEO ED EURIDICE 1762 
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But this is much more than an ‘exeunt’ for the chorus, and it has not 
only a musical function: it is a consolation and transfiguration, a 
deeply affecting spiritual reflection of heaven such as may on occasion 
illumine the most cruel pain; and, seen historically, it is the first and 
at the same time the ripest fruit of the alliance between Noverre’s 
mimed drama and opera. 

Orpheus is alone and sings a strophic song — a song, not an aria 
— ^in a clear, pure F major; and he sings it in his clear, pure male 
contralto, for the first impersonator of Orpheus, Gaetano Guadagni, 
was a castrato. It is indeed one of Gluck’s greatest notions to have 
made a eunuch’s voice the vehicle for the part of Orpheus— just 
as it is one of his most deplorable compromises to have rewritten the 
part for a tenor for the Paris performance twelve years later. For 
his Orpheus is not merely a plaintive human being, but also a symbol 
of the singer’s most exited art, transcending all that is personal 
wherever it finds expression in regular forms. Thus Orpheus’s 
lament on having his wife torn fiom him is no wild outburst of 
woe, but a reflection of his loss seen in nature’s acoustical mirror 
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— the echo. Note how delicately the three strophes of this plaint, 
interrupted by a short recitative, are heightened each time by means 
of figuration and the colour of wind instruments. The echo orchestra 
on the stage consists of strings and the primitively natural chalumeau. 
It would seem as though Gluck had been aware that Calzabigi had 
modelled these three strophes on some hexameters fi:om Virgil’s 
Georgies, 

In a new recitative despair and defiance break out afi:esh. Then 
Cupid appears to show him the way, telling him of the condition 
on which he may recover the lost one from Acheron. Cupid’s 
aria is one of the proofs of the independence of Gluck’s characteriza^ 
tion (the other being the part of Eurydice) : his god of love is no neutral 
phantom, but a domineering, pitiless boy who plays with men, gods 
and demi'^gods, and almost capriciously brings about the reunion 
of the pair at thfe end. 

The second act, with its contrast between Hades and Elysium, 
has always been rightly r^arded as a masterpiece of opera in general 
and of Gluck in particul^. It is an almost unimaginable fusion of 
antique plasticity and simplicity with the most subtly vibrating 
paintings of the human soul. The approach of a mortal throws the 
majestic underworld into a threatening agitation; nothing of the 
kind had happened since Hercules had tom the wife of Admetus 
from the powers of darkness. Hercules had succeeded by his haH/ 
godlike power; Orpheus wins by song, by sound, by music. He 
strikes plain chords firom his lyre and sings in simple, touching 
tones; his first attempt is intermpted again and again by a terrifying 
‘No!’ that seems invincible; but renewed and heightened onsets 
soften the spirits of Hades themselves; they weary, they lie down to 
sleep, they yield a free path. The whole procee^g is depicted by 
chorus, song and dance with an incomparable scenic grip; but at 
the same time it seems to mirror itself in the soul of Orpheus like a 
dream^picture. It is surpassed in spiritual sensitiveness only by the 
scene in Elysium that succeeds it — z scenic contrast as strong and 
quite as legitimate as that of the first act of Tcmb^er, for instance. 
There is a ‘roundelay’ of blessed spirits for brings with two flutes 
floating above the melody which nobody who has once heard 
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it can ever forget. There is Orpheus on those celestial heights: 
Che puro ciell Che chiaro sol! 

a recitative limned into the orchestral painting of an unearthly 
landscape: an oboe solo with murmuring strings, a limitless expanse, 
a strangeness, an endless bliss and endless melancholy — a dream once 
more passing before Orpheus’s inward vision (see pages 75-81): 

It is hardly to be believed that, this piece, which seems to be so 
inevitably invented for this incident and breathes the very poetry of 
nature, is to be traced back to an aria in the earlier operas of Ezio 
and Antigono. As in a dream, again, during the gentle song and 
slow^pacing dance of the blessed spirits, Orpheus finds his wife; it 
is as if her hand fell inadvertently and of itself into his own. Then 
the chorus finds some words that prove Calzabigi to have been 
something of a poet after all: 

Toma, 0 beUa, al tuo consorte, 

Che non vuol che pih diviso 
Sia di te pietoso il ciel. 

The third act, in which the catastrophe occurs, has been found 
weaker than the first two, both textually and musically. But, save 
for the happy ending, this is by no means true. Gluck was obliged 
to condense the whole characterization of Eurydice into a duet and 
an aria expressing all her hesitation, her bewilderment at Orpheus’s 
apparent coldness, her reproaches. We have to resign ourselves to 
the fact that Calzabigi and Gluck saw their heroine as by no means 
an Tdeal’ spouse, but quite realistically as a violent one, full of 
passion and blinded by jealousy, and that they fashioned her accords 
ingly. Look at the splendid copper engraving that adorns the 1764 
Paris edition of the score of Orfeo and was surely not made without 
consultation with the poet and the composer: it represents the moment 
of greatest tension between the couple: Orpheus turning away full 
of pain; Eurydice, an imperious and glorious woman, in the attitude 
and with the gestures of an angry Juno. Those who see the duet and 
the aria in this light will not regard these two numbers as fiigidly 
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intellectual, but as cutting and disquieting. And they achieve their 
purpose: Orpheus turns to look at Eurydice, and her soul flies for 
the second time to the nether world. 

The most famous and most disputed number of the whole opera 
follows— Orpheus’s aria: 

Che far 5 senza Euridice, 

Dove andr6 senza il mio ben 5 

Critics have thought it strange that Orpheus should at this ineffable 
moment sing an aria at all, and that this aria should be in C 
major and might as well express the opposite meaning. But let a 
phrase of Goethe’s be remembered as explaining everything: 

And although man be stricken dumb in woe, 

A god did grant me words to tell my sorrow.^ 

It is devoid of pathos because, as has been finely said, it transcends 
all expression. Only the singer is left to speak here, and to speak as 
purely and perhaps as inflexibly as possible. If this aria were out 
of place, how comes it that nobody is able to resist its beauty and 
its effect e Only in the recitative that follows are words found again 
by a man who wishes to die, and who with this very resolution calls 
upon the intervention of the gods and draws down Cupid to his side 
again. Whereupon Atfesta teatrak with chorus and elaborate ballet 
comes into its own. 

To antidpate, Gluck revised Orfeo in 1774 for the Paris stage, 
thus sacrifidng some important features of the Vienna version, notably 
the logically justified assigning of the principal part to a male alto. 
But it could not be said that he failed, on the other hand, to enrich 
and deepen the Vienna version. Wonderful as the orchestration of 
1762 is, the experience of another twelve years led to new strokes of 
genius, as in the use of the trumpet, which in the earlier version played 
its conventional part in the ‘symphony’ alone. He disturbed the 
admirably devised key relationship of the Viennese Orfeo here and 
there for the sake of that unfortunate tenor voice; he gave Cupid a 

^ Torquato Tasso, V. v.: 

‘Und wenn der Mensch in seiner Qual verstummt. 

Gab mir ein Gott, zu sagen was ich leide.’ 
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Criticism of'Oifeo* and ^Orphic' 

superfluous aria in the first act; but the scene at the gates of Hades 
and that in Elysium are vastly superior in breadth and abundance 
in the Paris version, by reason of the addition, as transitional music, 
of the dance of the Furies from Don Juan, the new orientation of 
the tonality towards D minor, and a song for Eurydice with choral 
re&ains of the most lovely melodic invention. Anyone who wishes 
to stage Orfeo ed Euridice nowadays should not keep wholly to the 
Vienna or to the Paris version, but will have to attempt to fashion 
the ideal form of the work out of both. 

Orfeo ed Euridice marked an epoch not only in Gluck’s work, but 
in the whole of operatic history. * Here for the first time is an opera 
without recitativo secco (which therefore also banished the accompany^ 
ing cembalo almost completely and required only a conductor); here 
for the first time was a work so closely grown together with its text that 
it was unique and could not be composed again. When Ferdinando 
Bertoni did this all the same and made a new setting of Calzabigi’s 
libretto, he did so with many apologies and deplored the het that, 
he had to go without the poet’s advice. But Calzabigi would have 
withheld that advice in any case, for he believed in a definitive and 
unrepeatably apt composition of a poetic theme. Orfeo ed Euridice 
was written for Gluck, and for no other. How different fiirom 
Metastasio, whose librettos were set to music anythii^ from twenty 
to a hundred times ! An opera at last whose manner of performance 
required the composer’s supervision, the first opera that culminated 
in the musician’s labour ! 

The spectators soon became aware of the importance of such an 
event. Not at once, though: the first performance did not remvc 
the full approbation of the court and the courtiers, who indulged in 
niggling criticism according to their wont, and Gluck was at once 
ready to impute the fault to his collaborator. But before long the 
work gained recognition, as could be judged from the satisfaction 
of the empress, who after the third p^rmance presented Gluck 
with a snuff>box filled with ducats. There were n^arive signs c£ 
success, too, for no scene in the whole of operatic hi^ory has been 
more often parodied than Orpheus’s intrusion imo the nether world, 
the wittier trave^ being PaisieUo’s Smote imm^nario. Wherever a 
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comic underworld was put upon the stage, opera huff a made its music 
to it out of a parody of the scenes of the Furies. But the strongest 
proof of how much the work meant to its contemporaries is the 
publication of the score in Paris, in March 1764. ^Orjeo is the first 
dramatic work in the Italian language that had been published since 
1639,’ said Wotquenne, for Paris had so far regarded only the operas 
of Lulli, of his successors and of Rameau as worthy of being per^ 
petuated in print. A single exception was Handel’s operas, which 
Wotquenne overlooked, probably because they were intended for the 
English, not for the European market. 

‘iL TRIONFO DI CLELIA’ 

After Offo Gluck became guilty of another relapse into the old 
operatic system that has fi:equendy surprised and troubled his bio^ 
graphers. He composed, for the opening of the new theatre at 
Bologna, II trionfo di Clelia, *dal celebre Signor Abbate Pietro 
Metastasio poeta cesareo.’ If only it had at least not been Metastasio ! 
Yet it is perfecdy understandable that Gluck did not continue his 
‘reforms’ just then, a continuation dependent on the existence of a 
new kind of poem, on a stage like the imperial stage and a public 
like the Viennese pubUc. Gluck was a realist and fond of money. 
He wrote an opera for the Bolognese more or less as they wanted it. 
The commission ftom Bologna had most likely come to him through 
Antonio Galli^Bibbiena, a Bolognese, who was imperial architect 
and had built the new theatre. 

About Gluck’s journey to Bologna and his sojourn there we are 
once more informed by Dittersdorfs dictated autobiography, based, 
it is true, on recollections going back nearly forty years. Gluck 
asked the young violinist, who was then twenty^four, whether he 
would care to go to Italy with him, on condition that he should 
contribute half the travelling expenses and pay for his food out of 
his own pocket. 

‘With no end of pleasure I* I answered with the greatest enthusiasm, 
which a man like Gluck, who knew my love of art as well as my whole 
circumstances, ought to have prized above everything. ‘But,’ I added 
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sadly, ‘I have not the money to do so/ ‘Ah/ Gluck answered, cold and 
alienated. ‘In that case, of course, nothing can come of the matter/ 

Something did come of it, all the same, for a few of DittersdorT s 
well>wishers made him a present of the money for the journey; and 
Dittersdorf desaibes most attractively how they first went to Venice 
with the prima donna Chiara Marini and her mcdier; how he and 
Gluck took it in turns to pky the part of gallant travelling com/ 
panion; how they stayed there a week; how Gluck finished the 
composition of his opera after their arrival in Bologna, delivering 
the first act at the end of ten days after devoting the morning to work 
and the afternoon to social amenities; how they paid their visits to 
Padre Martini, the greatest musical oracle of the age, and to old 
Farinelli, the greatest singer of the preceding generation. The return 
journey was made by way of Parma, where they heard a performance 
of Johann Christian Bach’s Catone in Utica (the work was already 
two years old), and they appear to have reached Vienna quiddy 
through Mantua, Trieste and Klagenfurt. Even if the whole of 
Dittersdorf ’s story should not be quite true, we may be certain that 
he sketches an accurate portrait of Gluck for us: a downright, jovial 
cavalier, averse to none of the pleasures of life, least of all to those of 
the table, prudent, energetic and imposing—an autoaat. It is much 
the same picture as a later travelling companion of Gluck’s, Johann 
Christian von Mannlich, drew for us during the Paris period. 

On 14th May 1763 the first performance of II triotfv H Clelia was 
given. According to Dittersdorf 

it pleased immensdy, notwith^anding that it was not by a long way 
performed as the composer had imagined it. Much as the Italian orchestras 
were praised, Gluck was thoroughly dissatisfied with them. Seventeen 
full rehearsals were held, and yet the performance lacked the tcam/wmk 
and precision to which the Viennese orchestra had accustomed us firom 
the first. 

The truth is that the work was a failure, reflected n<^ only by the 
poor box^ffice retums—tbe twenty^^eight j^rfbrmanccs thought in 
only 63,867 lire, so that each of the theatre’ s fifty^six guarantors had 
to pay more than 50 zecchini (412 lire)— But also in the dialea of the 
streets of Bologna: 
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Dman al paxt al Cluch 
El va per Triest; 

Ch’ al faga ben prest, 

Pcrche Tc un gran Mameluch. 

(T<vinorrow departs Gluck, 

He goes by way of Trieste; 

Let him be quick about it, 

For he is a great Mameluke.) 

Were the Bolognese right in their judgment? The libretto could 
certainly not have shocked them. Metastasio had once again made 
a heroine the centre of the action because the libretto had been per^ 
formed a year earlier, with Hasse’s music, for the heroic and ‘happily 
issued confinement of her royal highness, the Archduchess Isabella’ 
in Vienna, and for a poetic reflection of an archducal childbed 
nothing less would suffice, needless to say, than a Roman heroine, 
the opponent of the Etruscan King Porsenna, who, however, could 
not be saddled with any unpleasant traits, being, after all, the ancestor 
of the Tuscan branch of the imperial family. 

The libretto accordingly bristles with ‘heroic deeds,’ the most 
splendid being a sporting achievement on the part of Clelia, who 
swims across the swollen Tiber on horseback, which is the more 
astonishing because she otherwise plays more of a diplomatic or 
intriguing part as ambassadress/'extraordinary in the camp of the 
Etruscan king. The latter vies with her in magnanimity, as her lover 
Horatius does in patriotism and the traitor Tarquinius in scheming. 
Both traitor and lover sing soprano, while King Porsenna at any rate 
is a tenor. The part of CleHa was given to a distinguished singer, 
Antonia Maria Girelli^Aguilar. A somewhat more modest but still 
exacting subsidiary part, that of Larissa, was sung by Cecilia Grassi, 
later the wife and the widow of Johann Christian Bach in London. 

Such a book could not have been composed with a view to 
‘reform,’ and nothing is more fit to prove that Gluck counted for 
nothing as ‘regenerator’ of the opera without a suitable poet than 
II trionfo it Clelia, though again the poet counted for nothing 
without Gluck. Here Gluck made the success of his opera wholly 
dependent on the singer once more. There are arias at each fall of 
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the curtain, for the short coro finale of the last act is sung when the 
public is already leaving its boxes, applauding Horatius for his heroic 
bravura aria: 



Scarcely one aria of the three protagonists is free fi:om extravagant 
coloratura. For Clelia^s aria that concludes the &st act the creator 
of Otfeo writes, among other things, the following*passage:j 


IL TRIONFO DI CLELIA 1763 
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Above all, however, II triorfo £ Cklia shows Gluck on the 
topmost heights c£ his rc^odic mastery, his soigfiilness. This is 
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supported by an instrumentation producing the most refined and 
transparent sounds, although Gluck’s resources are not especially 
abundant, being confined to flutes, oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets 
and drums besides the strings, which alone suffice him for many of 
the arias. But he divides the violas, separates the cellos from the 
double basses, writes concerto^likc solos for the violins — the finest 
occurs in the aria that opens the third act — ^and it is not difficult to 
understand that the orchestra of Bologna, unaccustomed to tasks of 
that kind, could not ^ily satisfy him. 

The most simple and sustained cantilenas are the real climaxes of 
this score. One of them is generally known, for Gluck recalled it 
in Ipy genie en Aulide, where it reappears as the ‘Mcnuct gracieux, 7« 
air* in the ballet diversion shordy before the end of the opera. In 
the Trionfo di Clelia it is sung by Larissa as a tempo di mnuetto (Act ii, 
scene ii), and it is this melody which clings to the memory as the 
strongest impression of the work; 
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And that in spite of the fact that Metastasio has been shown to be 
sufficiently wide of the mark with his linguistically enchanting 
presentation of a ^ dream and his assurance in the middle portion 
of the aria that 

Non c ver, quel dolce state 
Non fug^ non fu sognato; 

Ben lo sente ogni innocente 
NcUa sua tranquillita. 

f Tis not true, this happy seeming 
Has not fled, ’twas more than dreaming; 

All who ’re candid understand it 
In their tranquil peace of mind.) 


MINOR works; ‘telemacco’— ‘semiramide’ 

II trmfa £ Chlia and other works show that the five yean that lay 
between Oifeo d Euri£ce and Alceste—GlucVs greatest and purest 
work — were occupied by inward preparation; but an inward prepay 
ration such as is often found in acative men: they occupy them^ 
selves apparendy with all sorts of trifles, tidy up their ^dy, read 
novels, catch butterflies, concern themselves with irrelevances, and 
yet in thdb: heart of hearts undistractedly pursue their aim. In Gluck* s 
case, however, these ‘trifles* include a representative work like La 
Rmamtre One of the obstacles in his career was douWess 

dismissal of Count Durazzo firom his post as intendant. Durazzo 
left Vienna in 1764 and went as ambassador to Venice. liis suo 
ccsscc was Coum Wenzd Sporck. Gluck, too, resigned his 
appointmeett in March 1764, to be succeeded by Florian Gassmann. 
Fortunatdy for musical hiac^y Calzabigi did not at once fall a 
victim to the irmigucs that brought about these changes. One of 
GIttck*s la^ activities umlcr Durazzo* s auspices was a revival of the 
Esaa of 1750, a|^parcialy unaltered, in December 1763. 

Akbough Joseph 11 was involved in the dismissal of Durazzo — 
dbe first Uun^ in tl^ musical polkics of this doctrinaire and unper^ 
ceptive monartb, who was nothing more than a crowiKd bureaucrat 
— was po&inal as die fcaival opera at his coronation as Kin^ 
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of the Romans at Frankfbrt^on^Main on 3rd April 1764, with the 
Viennese cast. Among the hearers was Goethe, aged fifteen. Gluck 
profited by the time taken up by the rehearsals to make a short 
journey to Paris, connected with the publication of the score of 
Orfeo at this time. We know that he visited the engraver Wille 
on 2nd March in the company of Durazzo and on the 9th in that 
of Coltellini. For the Frankfort performance Gluck added an aria 
for Orpheus to conclude the first act, preserved in a German transla^ 
rion as ‘Die Hoffnung schwillt in meinem Herzen,’ a heroic piece 
full of force, ornamentation and superficiality. It turns up again 
in the Paris version later. For a long time it was suspected that 
Gluck had borrowed it from Bertoni, who did not come before the 
public with his own Orfeo until 1776. 

The year 1765 sees Gluck in connection not only with Calzabigi 
and Metastasio, but also with Coltellini, the later successor of those 
two. For the first time Metastasio wrote a piece specially for Gluck, 
a litde festival play, ll Pamasso mjuso, performed on 24th January at 
Schonbrunn by four archduchesses— the eldest aged twcnty>three, 
the youngest thirteen — ^with the Archduke Joseph at the cembalo, 
for the wedding of this same Joseph, now King of the Romans, with 
Maria Josepha of Bavaria, his second consort. The libretto was not 
only printed twice in Vienna, but appeared also in Rome and Milan. 
Nine archduchesses not being available, the court of the Muses con^ 
sisted of only three ladies: Mdpomene, Erato and Euterpe. Like the 
composer in the prologue to Strauss’s Ariadne, they are agitated beyond 
measure by Apollo’s command to celebrate the wedding on the 
very next day. They take counsel together in six arias and 
a duet, the younger of the exalted actresses bdeg spared any 
great exertions. Gluck lavished a few of his finest mdodres, 
including two in minuet time, as well as his choicest seeding on 
this piece. 

For the end of the year a similar commission came his way. Again 
the text was by Metastasio, again it was set fix the four cxaltol 
skgcrs. The piece was an azkm teatrak entitled La conm, inteiKled 
fix the name^ity of the Emperor Francis on 8th December. But 
Frauds I died on 18th August, and so this festival play was neva 
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performed. This time Apollo transforms himself into the huntsman 
Meleager and the trio of Muses turn into Atalanta and two other 
hunting nymphs; the wreath, contested between those who aim at 
slaying the wild Calydonian boar, is awarded to neither, but, need^ 
less to say, offered to the imperial birthday^child. Gluck again 
wrote six arias and a duet, but added a tutti by way of a conclusion. 
In accordance with the subjea arias in martial 4-4 rhythm pre^ 
dominate this dme; the tutti alone is pastoral in tone. A 
repeated call of warning from the huntresses, into which the 
hunting horn is sounded, is worthy of note, but on the whole 
this occasional piece cannot be said to add a laurel leaf to Gluck^s 
‘wreath/ 

Between these two court compositions stand two enigmatic works. 
One is Telemcco 0 sia Visoh M Circe, an opera serial the other a new 
mimed drama, Senuramiie. Earlier Gluck research assumed for a 
long time that Telmacco had appeared already in 1750, a supposition 
that has caused much speculation, as a hundred ‘post^eformatory* 
features simply could not be made compadble with so early a date. 
What puzzles us is rather that the work came between Oifeo and 
AJeeste, The choice c£ the subject is in itself curious, for u: is a 
romantic^operatic subject of the seventeenth, the pre^Mctastasian 
OTitury. The libretto goes badk to an elderly iramm per msica by 
Carlo Sigismondo Gaped, performed in Rome with Alessandro 
Sca ri attTs music in 1718. Its revision for Gluck was made by 
Marco CobcUini, the ccHintryman of Calzabigi, whose dramatic 
iefeas he shared. Here, however, he made no use of those ideas, 
unl^ one likes to regard his adoption of two acts, generally permitt^ 
only to the opera h§a, as a progressive innovation. 

Ehamatkally nothing dumsier can well be imagined. The two 
acts are so disconnected that the opera could be terminated after the 
first without damage and given a tide indicating the successful 
Mrch afier Ulysses. The second would then be called by some 
name suggesting ‘the successful departure and the rage of the aban^ 
doned Circe/ As regards its subject, Telmacco is a strange ftcerunner 
df Axmk, The valiant Tdemachus, with the aid dT an raacular 
mjitencc, fiees Ids fkher from the seductive chains df Circe, who has 
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transformed Ulysses’s companions nc^ into swine, but into trees, and 
has held Penelope s virtuous husband in thrall for seven years without 
being able to win his love. A nice Greek girl of unknown origin, 
Asteria, makes the approach to the island easier for Telemachus, who 
in his search after his mysteriously vanished fkha is aided by Prince 
Meriones, son of King Idomeneus of Crete, whom he has picked up 
on his voyage from Ithaca to the island of Ogygia. Circe is com^ 
pelled to release Ulysses, and at the end of the first aa Telemachus 
discovers his father after sundry hindrances and anxieties. But Circe 
does not throw in her hand so soon. In the second aa she conjures 
up the spirits of hell, who show Telemachus the death of his mother 
in a dream, a manoeuvre on the part of the sorceress which the a^ute 
Ulysses is clever enough to see through at once. Yet he himself 
causes his son renewed perplexities by refusing, for dynastic reasons, 
to let Asteria leave with them, or indeed so much as to take her into 
the secra of their clandestinely planned departure. Fortunatdy 
Asteria turns out just in time to be the sister of Meriones and thus a 
Cretan princess. The boat is launched successfully and nothing is 
left for Circe but to curse the obstinate conqueror of Troy and to 
transform her magic island into a desert, in spite of the protestations 
of her flower-^maidens. 

The music to this work is quite as devoid of unity as its book. It 
is not by any means a relapse: Oifeo had been written once and for 
all, and a compromise with earlier practices was no lor^ possible. 
Even a consideration of the singers or the public, such as II triotfo H 
delta had still shown, was now out of the question. The secc& 
recitative is ready to flow into an acempa^m^ at any moment, and the 
latter almost predominates in quantity as well; foe ^ capo is used 
only in two or three instances; TStomelli, where they occur at all, arc 
as foort as possible. The ballet plays a very subordinate and strioiy 
dramatic part; foe dionis, on foe ofoer hand, a correspondingly 
great one, with a variety c£ Q>mKnations and functions. Tte 
most curious things are the concerted pieces: a quartet at foe 
ck^ of foe first aa and two tric^: in foe seomd. Tlw quartet 
begins where foe fkto embraces foe son who has found and 
ddivered him: 
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Besides socfa numbers there is an oracle (although a much less 
nKHiunKi^ one as yet than Aat in Akeste), an agitated ‘nKJSsenger^s 
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speech* about the magic forest j&om Meriones, Circe’s invocation of 
Hades, and a dozen more of strong and unconventional notions side 
by side with conventionalities of sometimes captivating melody. It 
is therefore not to be wondered at if Gluck singled out this half-andv 
half work particularly as an arsenal for future use. He quoted jSrom 
it in Armie (the ‘symphony’), in Alceste (the introductory chorus), 
in Iphiginte m Tauride and in the Paris version of La Cytbere asste^e. 
The most striking of the borrowed passages is the supplicating 
question of Telemachus in the first act: 


TELEMACCO 1765 
Violino k 



seconded impressively by the chorus. It is to take on a mighty 
significance on the lips of Agamemnon, and thus to become immortal. 
Even greater riddles than those of Telmacco are presented by the 
ballet of Semlramide, Only one score is preserved, ‘put together £rom 
many pieces from Armida and above all from the two Iphf^endas, and 
thus clearly not written until towards 1785,* as Wotquenne opines, 
ranging the work acccardingly among the doubtFul compositions. 
The truth is that, on the contrary, all these numbers are taken from 
the ballet of 1765. Calzabigi mentions in a letter to Count Alfiai 
(1784) his LHs^rtatim sur ks haUets pmtmhm des Anckns, which, be 
says, was printed in 1765, though no copy appears to be preserved. 
Tl^ artistic exmiplification of his theorks was evidendy Stmrmmk, 
fm ix action c£ which Calzab%i followed the tragedy erf Voltaire, 
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It can hardly be doubted that he was the author of this work, and not 
Angiolini, as it is said in some sources. Angiolini was clearly only 
the stage<manager and dancing^master engaged for its performance. 
He nevertheless maintained that he was also the composer of the 
work. A *Smiramide, Ballo Tragico, diviso in cinque ( !) atti,’ was 
given, as I learn &om a libretto in the Liceo Musicale of Bologna, on 
the occasion of a performance of Paisiello’s Andromeda at Milan in 
1774, and there is a strip of paper pasted into the libretto ( !) informing 
us that ‘La Musica dei Balli e deUo stesso Sig. Gasparo Angiolini/ 

Is it not perhaps a queaion of two different worlcsS At any rate 
Gluck s Setmramide is in three acts, like Don Juan, and it shows the 
same brevity and forceful condensation. The work opens with 
the unquiet dream of the murderess of her husband, the accompany^ 
ing music for whici is to return in the second IpUienda where 
Orestes dreams of the Erinyes; it includes an incident of the writing 
hand, as in Belshazzar; it ends with the queen’s struggle with the 
spirit of the dead Ninus, the matricide by Ninias and the heroine’s 
dcatlMlance. 

The effort of this sportade was than could have been imagined. 
Ihe tragoly itsd£ thot^ so many times represented by excellent acteo 
at die sajM Aeatre, never called fiith so much kaam, never infused so 
much terror and pky into die souls of the spectators. The first appcarazKrc 
of the gho^ of Ninus appdled diem. The dancing actress ^^io repro' 
sented Semiramis [her name was Nancy and she was a pupd of Noverre* s 
at Stuttgart], when later sb: wkh the shade with vivid motions 

and varkd ^sturcs, showing hcomr, made the audience tremble and weep; 
and they were ob%cd to turn their g^ dsewhere in order to find distraction. 

Ek>es it not read like the dcscri{«ion of an ‘expressive dancer’ of 
to^y? 

The ctxintcrpart to Semramde, only widi a happy ending this time, 
is rihe baikt Voijam klk China, again arranged from a tragedy <£ 
Vcfairc’s and staged by Angjolioi. The performance probably 
todk place in 1 766. The subject had also been tr^ted by Metastasio, 
for dM k not culminate in an act of magnanimity? The &ithful 
maiKlarin Zamn c^ers his own son as a sacrifice m order to save 
die her m the Chinese throne, when Genghis Khan and his Tartars 
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capture Peking. What interested Gluck, as it had interested Handel 
in Belshazzar and Gluck himself later in Paride ed Elena or in Ipbigme 
en Tauride, was the contrast of varied characters and peoples, in this 
case that between the civilized Chinese and the barbarous Tartars. 
A noisily scored march even bears the expression harharo e maestoso 
as a direction for its performance, like Bartok’s Allegro htrlaro about 
the year 1920- The height is reached in a viuacei 

L'ORFANO DELLA CHINA 1766 


etc 


The refined Chinese axe characterizai not only by a * humane* polish 
of melody, but also by a silvery scheme of tone^olour and an archaic 
treatment of the scales. 

The last episodic work between Oifeo td Euridice and Alcesk was 
II prologo — a prologue because it was composed in antidpadon of 
the renewed visits to the Teatro della Pergola in Florence of Mark 
Luisa, Grand Duchess of Tuscany, after a hoped-for happy coiv 
finement. This event evidendy came to pass on 22nd February 1767, 
The libretto was by the illustrious halo (magistrate or prefect) Lorenzo 
Ottavio del Rosso. It brings but one person on the a Jupiter 
who sings soprano-represented by the castrato Gkeomo Veroli — 
and who, among an assembly of choral divinities, is given an 
enormously long solo scene in which he welcomes and praises the 
new sdon and heaps prophetic blessings on his head. No singer 
df to^y could cope with this kdguing scene. 

The ‘symphony* and the chorus that is linked to k Gluck took 
from his Ri pastore, and there follow only three arks and recitatives 
wfth arias ard dioral responses, all, with one cxceptkn, in a 
C major, with concertizing instruments enKrgiog from the ridi 
ordhesffal background. Gludk coiKlucted, at Florence, apart from 
his own work, the Ifigema in Tmrik by Tommaso Traetta, whidb 
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had received its first performance at Schonbrunn on 4th October 
I7<S3, Its book was due to a Tuscan and grand-^ducal subject, our 
Marco Coltellini. This significant work plays a more than merely 
superficial part in Gluck’s career. 

THE MANIFESTO OF THE *DRAi4MA PER MUSICA* 

To this Grand Duke of Tuscany, Peter Leopold, who later, after 
the death of Joseph 11 , was to become emperor under the name of 
Leopold n, was dedicated the score of Alceste, published, like that 
of Otfeo, two yean after the first performance, which took place on 
i6th December 1767 (exactly three years before the birth of Be^oven). 
It was printed in Vienna (1769), not in Paris. The score of Orfeo 
had contained no dedication or preface, whereas that of Alceste bore 
a dedication in Italian that is at the same time in the nature of a 
programme and was, of course, written by Calzabigi, the librettist, 
although it was signed by Gluck. It is the document of the acconv 
plished revolution in operatic history, or rather the reinstatement of 
opera on the throne of its earlier dignity. The hi^ory of opera b^ins 
with a kind of artmic conspiracy: the Florentine earner ata took it into 
their heads to call antique tragedy back to life again and acated the 
iramm per musica. Gluck too tilled his Alceste a tra^£a in musica, 
and in his dedication found such flatterii^ words for the illustrious 
city that had given rise to the musical drama that here again 
suspects prem^kadon. The dedication has been reproduced hun^* 
dre^ df times, generally very faultily, and it is so important that it 
must not be omkted here: 

Your Royal Highness, 

When I undertook to write the musk for Alceste, I resolved to divest k 
ciRirdy c£ all those alsiscs, introduced into k cither by the mistaken vanity 
of singers cx by the too great complaisance c£ composers, whkh have so 
loxg dis%ured Ttalkn opera and made of the most splendfo and mc^ 
bcautMiil S’ spectacles most ridkuloos and wearisome, I have strivea 
to restrict musk to ks true o&c of serving poetry by meam of expresskm 
and by foibwiig foe situatkms c£ the story, wkhout imerrapdrg foe 
aetkm or stifling it wifo a useless superfluity cf omamems; axKl I believed 
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that it should do this in the same way as telling colours affect a correct 
and well-ordered drawing, by a well-assorted contrast of light and shade, 
which serves to animate the %ures without altering their contours. Thus 
I did not wish to arrest an actor in the greatest heat of dialogue in order to 
wait for a tiresome ritornello, nor to hold him up in the middle of a word 
on a vowel favourable to his voice, nor to make display of the agility of his 
fine voice in some long-drawn passage, nor to wait while the orchestra 
gives him time to recover his breath for a cadenza. I did not think it my 
duty to pass quickly over the second section of an aria of which the words 
axe pahaps the most impassioned and important, in order to repeat r^ulaxly 
four times over those of the first part, and to finish the aria where its sense 
may perhaps not end for the convenience of the singer who wishes to show 
that he can capriciously vary a passage in a number of guises; in short, I 
have sought to abolish all the abuses against which good sense and reason 
have long cried out in vain. 

I have felt that the overture ought to apprise the spectators of the nature 
of the action that is to be represented and to form, so to speak, its argu- 
ment; that the concerted instruments should be introduced in proportion 
to the interest and the intensity of the words, and not leave that sharp 
contrast between the aria and the recitative in the dialogue, so as nm to 
l^rcak a period unreasonably mi wantonly disturb the force and heat of 
the action. 

Furthermore, I believed that my greatest labour should be devoted to 
seeking a beautiful simplicity, and I have avoided making displays of diffi- 
culty at the expense of clearness; nor did I judge it desirable to discover 
novdties if it was not naturally su^ested by the situation and the expres- 
sion; and there is no rule which I have not thought it right to srt aside 
willingly for the sake of an intended effect. 

Such are my principles. By good fortune my designs were wonderfully 
furthered by the libretto, in which the celebrated autkir, devising a 
mw dramatic scheme, had substituted for florid descriptions, unnatural 
paagons snd sententious, cold morality, heartfelt language, strong passfons, 
iimcstir^ situations and an endlessly varied spcctadc. The success c£ 
the work justified my maxims, and the universal approbation of so cn- 
ligkenal a city has made it cdcarly evident that simplkny, trmh and 
naturalness are the great principles c£ beauty in all artistic nianifcstations. 
Fee all that, in spite of repeated urgii^ on the part o£ some most 
fimtneie persons to decide upon die |mblication d this opera o£ mine in 
print, I was wdl aware c£ all risk run in combatii:^ such fonly and 
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proToundly rooted prejudices, and I thus felt the necessity of fortifyii^ 
mysdf with the most powcrfiil patronage of Your Royal Highness, 
whose August Name I you may have the grace to prefix to this my 
opera, a name which with so much justice enjoys the suffirages of an 
cnii^tened Europe. The great protector of the foe arts, who reigns over 
a nation that had the glory of making them arise ^ain &om univer^ 
oppression and which itself has produced the greatest models, in a city 
that was always the first to shake oif the yoke of vulgar prejudices in order 
to clear a path for perfection, may alone undertake the reform of that noble 
spectacle in which all the foe arts take so great a share. If this should 
succeed, the glory of having nmved the first stone will remain for me, and 
in this public teflimonial of Your Highness’s furtherance of the same, 
I have the honour to subscribe mysdf, the nmst humble respect. 
Your Royal Highness’s 

Most humble, most devoted and most obliged servant, 

Christoforo Gluck. 


PRECURSORS OF THE MANIFESTO 

This was the open declaration of war against the conventions of 
opera, to which all operatic composers other than Gluck paid 
more less homage, and had done so in the past. Let it not 
be bdfoved that the dedaration came like a thunderbolt out of the 
blue. Criddsm of opera is n^ly as old as opera itself. The spedcs 
had, at the very banning, found an ided aim for itself in the 
imaginary conception of the antique drama to which it looked up. 
The mcarc it departed from that conception, the more violent becanM 
the assaults of criticisin, which took the most manifold forms : parody, 
satire, aesthetic reasoning and so on. The most fruitful of these 
fams was the parody, from whose womb the opera buffa and the opera 
amdfte sprang; and it is difficult to resist the thought that Gluck 
perhaps bccaM the refomer of the Italian opera seria for the very 
reason that be had lacked the ‘safety valve’ of a gift to ex|ms himsdf 
fiedy, to discharge himself^ as ft were, in the domain df th^ It a l ia n 
opera h^a. That is bow he was d^dr^ to exercise a truly creative 
ofocism on the opera seria and to become a crirical creator. 

The mcKt amusing form emdsm of the d^ei^rate opera took was 
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that of the satire. There is no occasion to discuss the satire that 
assumed the shape of dramatic parody, for that would lead us too 
far into the history of the opera huffa. Literary satire began early in 
Italy, with the painter-^poet^musician Salvatore Rosa (La musica. La 
potsk, between 1640 and 1649), a satire that is, curiously enough, not 
aesthetic but moral, directing its shafts against the demoralizing 
influence of music. With the same topic Lodovico Adimaxi 
(1644-1708) too is still occupied; but his target is not opera so much 
as the prima donna with all her irritability, her inconsiderateness and 
— already in those days — ^her dread of having babies. Aesthetic 
satire culminated in Benedetto Marcello’s Teatro alia moda (c. 1721), 
where, in the form of ironical advice to librettists, composers, singers 
and so on down to the call-boy, all the absurdities, abuses and con^ 
ventions are scoffed at which the operatic spate of a century had 
accumulated like a rubbish^heap, and all of which MartxUo himself 
respected— -as an opera composa. The pamphlet, intended only as an 
ephemeron, had a tremendous success and contributed perhaps more to 
the reform of the opera seria than all the learned treatises together. 

Of such treatises there was no, lack. Italy and France vied with 
each other in critical reflections. The first and most radical censor 
of opera in Italy, a veritable Cato with his cetertm censeo, is the famous 
librarian of Modena, Lodovico Muratori. He endeavoured early 
to secure the approbation of Apostolo Zeno for the blow he planned 
to deal the opera, and he actually received a reply ftom the courteous 
poet^ which fully summarized the librettist’s woes: 

That this use of the dramatic poet’s art [the opera] should not gain your 
approval is by no means surprisii^. I mysdf— to tdl you the trudi frmkly 
—am the first to condemn it, although I have written many librettos of my 
own. Experience has taught me that it is necessary in many respects to 
submit to abuses, if the chief aim of such productions, whidi is senmous 
pleasure, is not to be sacrificed. The mcarc one wishes to be the more 
one displeases, and if the book cams the praise of some, mbody goes to 
theopera- 

Thh is laigdy the fauk of musk, whkh kfils die best scenes dianks to 


* Ai^:ust 1701. Letoe i Ap&ftok 2Lem, vc^ i, p. 55. (V enke, 1752.) 
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the composers’ small understanding; and a great part of the blame lies with 
the silken also, who show as litdc comprehension of interpretadoa. 

Zeno had no inkling of how vehemently Muratori was to hit out. 
The latter came to condemn utterly not only opera, but all the music 
of his time, which, he said, had d^enerated into boundless effeminacy, 
unnerving the hcara instead of purging and elevating him. He saw 
nothing but a monster in the modern opera, an agglomeration of a 
thousand absurdities, and he hoped for a wiser time that would help 
music to a reform as weU.^ 

A proof of how near Marcello’s satire and Muratorf s cridcism 
came to the truth is the uncondidonal surrender to convention to 
which a poet like Carlo Goldoni was obliged to stoop. Goldoni, 
the most appealing and most * natural’ of ^ Italian poets, went to 
Milan in 1732 with a finished libretto for an opera, Amhsonta, 
which he read to a patron, Count Prata, and to the singer Caffarelli. 
The malicious and narrow-^minded old castrato openly made fun of 
the greenhorn, and the idealisdc young poet was soon to learn fiom 
the beiKvoIent count that neither the Poetics of Aristotle nor the 
^stks of Horace were of the least use in the making of a libretto, 
which was subject to very special rules and regulations— in other 
wc»:ds convendons. 

Goldoni, on hearing this, threw his Atnalasmta into the fire and 
never again attempted to break down the despotism of eunuchs, 
prima donnas and composers. In 1756 he wrc^c a preface for his 
libretto dedicated to the *nobilissime dame veneziane’ — 

in which he expresses the not unreasonable thought that a libretto 
nKam Dtxhing as a poetical work and had betta never be printed, 
lest the author should lay himself open to an unjust judgment: 

When I write for music, the last person I consider is mysdf- I think 
of the silvers, I think very much of the composer, I think of the pleasure 
of the aidicncc; and if my dramas were only rc|Hrcseiitcd and not read, 
I dKMild dare m hope fa: UKxe justice of judgment. 

What must Calzabigi have dxyught when he read that? He 
probably felt that Goldoni was giving vent to very apt thou^its in 

1 Ddk perfeits pi>esk kdkm, (Modena, 1706.) 
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order to defend some exceedingly vapid librettos. Calzabigi too 
diought of the composer, but without imperilling the dignity of his 
subjects. To think of the singers was not his affair. For Goldoni 
an opera was nothing more than, as Amaud says, ‘un concert dont 
le dramc est le pikaae! 

The most powerful urge to reform, to revolt against the opera, was 
the quarrel about the relative merits of the Italian and the French 
operatic type. ‘Revolt’ indeed ! People are so prejudiced as never 
to notice that there is no question of a true ‘revolution’ and to ignore 
those who were the real operatic revolutionaries, if any: the conv 
posers of opera huffa. The different species and the national types 
are so striedy separated from each other that the masters of the tra^iie 
musicale and the opera seria quite fail to see what is happening near 
them. Voltaire certainly sees nothing. His definition of opera, 
which Arteaga prefixed as motto to his history of Italian opera, is 
written to the precise measure of Rameau’s trape& lyrique: 

II faut se rendre a ce palais magique. 

Oil les beaux vers, la danse, la musique, 

L’art de tromper les yeux par les coulcurs, 

L^axt plus beureux de squire les cocurs 
De cent plaisirs font un plaisir unique. 

Rousseau sees it, though. In 1752 be attacked French music as 
such. In August of that year Italian artists came to Paris and 
made a powerful party for themselves and for him. The Encydo^ 
paedists seconded him. Grimm scoffed at the tradition of French 
opera. Diderot did not conceal his dislike of Rameau’s operatic 
ideal. They undermined French opera and prepared Gluck’s success. 

The immediate forerunner of the dedication of Akeste, however, is 
the Saggm sopra f opera by Count Francesco Algarotti (i7i2~<S4), 
published in 1755. Al^c^ a fiiend of Frederick the Great, 
represented the tasteful dilettantism of the time. His book, thanks 
to the clarity and scnsibIciKSS of the ideas it a>ntaincd ard thanks to 
US author’s unassailable position, became a kind of aesthetic biWe. 
Opera was for him a unified work of art that had to subdue conveiv 
tk>ns; the convemions of the m^rs* despotism, of moimtoriom 
‘symphonies,’ of mytholc^cal aixl historical subjects; it was to 
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restore dignity to the recitative by a more general use of the accompngmto, 
and to the aria by judicious changes of expression; chorus and dance 
were to be regarded as essential elements of an opera. Many of 
Algarotti’s demands are almost literally identical with turns of 
phrase in the dedication of Akeste. Algarotti was the artistic adviser 
of the ducal theatre at Parma, at which Tommaso Traetta was active, 
and which was influenced by French operatic practices. He wrote, 
apart &om an &eo in Trokj an en Aulide in French prc«e, 

thus dealing with a subject which Diderot, who knew Racine’s 
version, had pointed out as suitable jfbr a grand opera as early as 1757. 

A year after AlgarottTs Sag^o appeared, anonymously, a Lettre 
sur le mecamsme ie V opera itahen, which must quite certainly have 
come under Calzabigfs ntxice, for it takes his dissertation on Meta^^ 
stasio for its point of departure. Its author was a Tuscan minister 
of finance, M. de Villeneuve. He discusses the theatres and theatrical 
customs of Florence and has no wish to take part in the quarrels 
over the rekrive merits of Italian and French opera; his device is 
‘Ni Guelfc, ni Gibclin; ni Wigh, ni Thory’ [nc]. He praises the 
Italian passion for opera, but deplores the unworthiness of Italian 
opera. He commends the art of the singers, but deprecates their 
supremacy as destructive of the meaning of a work of art. He regrets 
the monotony of the *exit aria’ and the sensuality of the spirit of 
opera: ‘The construction of Italian opera is such that eyes and ears 
alone arc required for it, .. . mind and heart are left in utter 
abeyamre.’ And what could a wm:k of art that did not captivate 
mind and emodon mean to the age of Rousseau e It is dear that 
the tirne fix .d/cerfe had arrived. 

What are we to say to these aesthetic controversies, seeing them as 
we do from a vantage^int almost two centuries distant? We say 
that they iKvcr touched the vital point of the matter. The abdmon 
of the male soprano, the avoidance of inopportune jioriture and 
cadenzas, the destrucrion of the conventional aria form — all these 
arc n^ supcrfidalkies. A Mving after simplicity, truth and 
naturalness may be questionable ai^ ambiguous, for m%h* CKrt 
sooffi new aeaheric Pilate ask: what is trmh in opera? Is HaneW 
as an opera composer not simple and natural too? In the la^ reseat 
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it is 3L question of the eternal and for ever undecided fundamental 
conflict between opera and drama. As a great and penetrating 
critic of Shakespeare has said, opera is the natural enemy of the 
drama. 

That is the heart of the matter. What Gluck did was simply 
this: he once again shifted the balance between opera and drama, 
more or less as, before him, the Venetian musicians after Monteverdi 
had moved the operatic centre of gravity in the direction of music, 
or as later Hugo Wolf, after Schubert and Schumann, moved the 
centre of gravity in song towards declamation and the accompani^ 
ment. Gluck forced music back in favour of drama; but it was 
only a question of finding the balance between music and drama, a 
stroke of fortune that has occurred rarely in the history of opera- 
three or four times at the most. He wrote operas dfferent from those 
of his more ingenuous Italian contemporaries; but it nevertheless 
remains an open question whether his are better than theirs. 

Opera is the drama’s natural enemy; but it is also something 
essentially different firom the drama and cannot be said to have 
merely swallowed it whole, as the wolf swallowed RedURiding^Hood. 
The excellence of an opera does not depend on the degree to which 
it submits to ‘reform.’ That an opera carmot do without dramatic 
content and must not be a bare succession of beautiful musical 
numbers is certain. But does not the proportion of music and 
drama often fluctuate within one and the same opera? Is not 
everything that happens in the second act of Dan Gmanni, up to 
the churchyard scene, so much trifling, dramatically speaking? Yet 
Mozart bridges this dramatic gap by music, music that is doubly 
enchanrii^. Does ncK in the second act of Tristan the outward 
action stand still until the appearaiK^e of the king? And this 
colloquy in song is perhaps the peak, or at any rate the deepest, 
nKst abysmal depth in Wagnerian musitydrama. On die other 
hand, it is equally certain that opera is incap^le of cmessing 
dramatic significance wkh too small a modicum of music. yGIuck 
omx dedared he forgot that he was a musician wl^ be composed 
an opera, a pronouncemmt which, like the pronouncemaits of all 
‘rdfcrmers,’ had betta be accepted cm ^mo ^s. The tndi is tlm 
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he never fb^c^ it and that he merely intended to make it understood, 
as politely as possible, that the common or garden operatic musicians 
of his time too often forgot that they were dramatists. Gluck did not 
defeat Piednni by his principles (if indeed he defeated him at all), 
but by his pcrson^*ty. 


*alceste' 

Alceste has not the youthfulness and the undying theatrical charm 
of Oifeoj but it was destined to remain Gluck^s and Calzabigfs 
chief work and masterpiece. Let Calzabigi himself relate the plot: 

Admetus, king of Pherac in Thessaly, husband of Alcestis, finding 
himself about to lose his life, Apollo, who had been received by him on 
being csdled from heaven, induces the Fates to spare his life on condition 
that one be found to die in his stead. Alcestis agrees to the exchange 
and dies; but Hercules, the friend of Admetus, who had come to Pherae 
at this juncture, recovers Alcestis from Thanatos and restores her to ha 
husband. 

Such is the content of the famous tragedy of Euripides entitled Alcestis; 
but in the place of Hercules I have introduced Apollo beholden to Admetus, 
to wca:k this miracle out of gtadtude.^ 

This independence of Euripides on Calzabigfs part proves his 
dramatic sense. The Alcestis of Euripid^ is not a glorification c£ 
conjugal devotion, but of hospitality. Hercules comes by chance 
into the bouse of mourning, whence the body of Alcestis is about to 
be removed; but Admetus, not to offend against the laws of hospi* 
tality, teUs him that a stranger has died under his roof. Intemperate 
Hacuks cats, drinks and blusten in his quarters until a servant 

^‘Admeto di Faa in Tessaglia Sposo di Alceste, trovandosi ml 
punto di padtt la vita, Apollo ebe csiliato dal Cido era state accolte da 
id, ottkne ddle Parebe, die non mcxii, purch^ si trovi ebe muoja in vccc 
sua. Akeste accetta il camhio, c muorc; ma Ercolc amico <fA<imeto 
chc giui^ in Fcra in tal dra^tanza, ritoglic Alceste alia Mortc, c la 
rcedc al suo Sposo. 

Talc ^ il pdaxKJ ddla edebre Tragcdia cfEuripidc intitolata Alceste: 
ma io in luc^ cTErcoIe ho introdotte Apollo bcncficato da Admeto^ ad 
operar pa gratkudinc questo |»odigk>. 
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indignandy reproves and enlightens him. Whereupon iterculcs lies 
in wait for Thanatos (Death) at the funeral monument and leads the 
veiled Alcestis back to her husband. 

Only where drama was a cult could such a solution be admitted; 
only in the Athenian amphitheatre was this Hercules possible. 
Unfortunately, in the Paris Alceste of 1776 — if one may anddpatc — 
the reviser, GuiUard, reintroduced Hercules, and it is probable that 
the aria for that charaaer, ‘ C’est en vain que TEnfer,’ is not by Gluck 
at all, but by Gossec, who furbished it up from an old aria from 
Gluck’s Ez/o (*Ecco alle mie catene’). Hercules enters the sacred 
grove while Admetus and Alcestis are sdll engaged in the noble 
contest for the sacrifice. He scares the divinities of death away with 
his club, and Apollo appears, promising the athlete immortality and 
admittance to the assembly of the gods. Alcestis never carries out 
her sacrifice, so that the unravelling approaches that of the old festa 
teatrale. But again, exaedy as in the case of O^eo ed Euridice, we 
cannot simply decide in favour either of the Italian or the French 
version of Alceste, Gluck made more radical changes in this work 
for Paris than in any other opera of his, and this cost him more 
labour than the writing of a new work would have done; his repre^ 
sentation of the inward conflict of Alcesds, the wife and mc^er Mid 
to life by so many tender bonds, is much more affecting; be made 
a broader scene of the incident where the crowd gives vent to joy at 
the restoration of its ruler; he made the scenes between husband and 
wife more profound. Thus the ideal form of Alceste for present-day 
use would again be a compromise between two versions. 

The earlier Alceste, too, has its dramatic faults. Two Metastasian 
confidants are sdll retained in it, a relapse on the poet’s part to which 
relapses on Gluck’s correspond, such as an occasional use of redtativo 
secco that is hard to explain. Apollo’s gcadtude for the kindly 
treatment he received in the disguise of a servam is no mihle, plasdc 
modve, so that he remains to some extent in the tdiaractcr dfa ^us ex 
tmddm. On the other hand the apparidon of the spirits in the death 
scene is pcrfiaps too theatrical, for Hades should not become as palpabk 
here as in Orjeo, The greats weaken lies in the character and the 
position of Admetus. He should unquesdonahly grow imo the 
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chief %iire next to Alcesds, as in Parsifal Amfbrtas is the chief 
%ure next to the hero. A sacrifice such as he accepts should not 
be acceptable even to the hallowed person of a king whose duty it 
is to preserve himself for his people. But the conflict in Admetus’s 
soul is but languid, and even during the flattering chorus of the 
conclusion he remains too much in the background and too inactive. 
Here none but Beethoven could have given Gluck the lesson he 
needed, /.e. with the finale of FiMio, that cantataxlike glorification 
of the heroine, and Admetus should have taken a share similar 
to that of Flcarestan. That, howeva:, would have meant an aban^ 
donment to music of which Gluck, the dramatist and anti^musidan, 
was not capable, nor desired to be capable. 

Still, what a great artistic feat is here, taken all round, and what an 
abundance of incidental beauty! The realistic proclamation of the 
oracle by the herald (handitore)^ the people’s great scene of lamentation 
before the palace, with the solos of Ismene and Evander, the mourning 
dumb^how, the orchestral interjections, Alcesds’s resolve to sacrifice 
hersdifi her adjuration of the spirits of Hades to whom she offers 
herself, her farewell from Admetus and her last request to him, 
weighed down as she is with the heaviness of death. Beauty enters 
with the overture, called an intrada by Gluck, presumably because 
k leads wihout a break into the scene. It is the first truly tragic 
iiaroducrion to an opera: 
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Overture to Alceste 

The tutti is daikly coloured by the trio of trombones, the form not in 
the least sonata^like and ‘dramatic,* but heavily charged, neutral, 
purely a prologue to a gloomy action, and especially disconsolate 
where it becomes gentle and supplicating: 


But fate is inexorable, like the sustained A in the basses. This 
piece in D minor is the ancestor of an illustrious line, from the 
overture to Don Giovanni to the Tragic Overture of Brahms. 

The concentration of the* symphony* is set offby the amplitude of the 
mourning scene, resolved by the herald’s announcement, Contenv 
poraiies were hardly fit to appreciate this breadth, and it is this, one must 
suppose, which provoked the unfair designation of ‘the dismal Alceste* 
But see how mightily Gluck gathered up the whole in the choral refrain : 

ALCESTE 1767 

Andante 
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which persists even at the appearance of Alcestis. This appearance—the 
words of which Mozart also composed — ^takes shape in a majestic rccita^ 
tivc and an aria embracing all the feelings of Alcestis as queen, mother 
and wife, an aria without da capo which must have struck the hearers as 
the most audacious breach of convention and yet as pure and convin-^ 
dng form. 

This simplicity and persuasive power grows in the temple scene 
that follows: a procession to the altar with a ‘march* in G major 
for strings and flutes; a short address from the high priest, supported 
by swelling chords of bassoons, horns and trombones, and his 
urging, almost importunate antiphonal song with chorus, repeated 
by the latter after Alcestis*s touching entreaty of Apollo; the pricst*s 
growing agitation which gravely prepares the solemn oracle: 


ALCESTE 1767 


Vln con sordini, Ot. Fag 
Corni Tromboni 




the crowd benumbed^with horror, with the male chorus aghast behind 
the scene; the general dispersal; Alcestis alone on the stage with her 
children-~fbr mankind is alone in misfortune; the thought of sdfr 
saaiSce flashing through her; her heroic resolution culminating in 
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ha glorious invocarion of the nether world in an aria mica — yes, 
still an aria eroicaj but one already raised above all conventions. Thus 
when the two agitated messengers, Evand«r and Ismene, rush in to 
^announce the imminent death of the king, and when the chorus 
concludes the act by showing a despondent and too complaisant 
'resignation,^ we arc already aware that the king is not to die. 

At the beginning of the second act Gluck and Calzabigi make a 
^concession to the exigencies of the ^parti secondaric/ Ismene, the 
<^^i3£<kntc who accompanies AIccstis to the grove dedicated to the 
^liviniries of Ae underworld, is given her share in the dialogue and 
mcr aria, which, although apt and sincerely felt in itself^ retards the 
Action and remains a set number for all that it is once interrupted 
by AIccstis. But soon Alcesris is left: alone, and now the recitative 
b^egins a description of the terrifying region in which she finds hcrscli 
that can only be called a lofty counterpart to the description of 
Elysium in Oifeo, and one scarcely less great. One of the finest 
traits is the * lonely* entry of the oboe, descending from B to B flat as 
it paints the dread silence of the night in which brood the spirits of 
Hades. Gluck has his own system of key relationships in recitative: 
turns towards flat keys symbolize depression and those towards sharp 
keys excitement, and he had already handled this most sensitively 
in Oifeo. This oboe passage is, so to say, a concentrarion and symbol 
of this sy^em in the smallest possible form. 

The following aria is no less magnifiOTit. Acheron becomes 
vocally audible, an awful sound that makes Alcesris shudder to 
the manow and takes away her breath so that she can express her^ 
self but haltingly, until, listening to those monotonous calls, she 
becomes accustomed to them and finds courage to attempt another 
appeal, whidh only induces the spirits to make their wdeotr^ all 
too urgera. This dialogue between the mortal woman and the 
powers of darkness is a weakening; bm bow dsc was it to be 
plausible that Alcesris should ask to return once m^ to the house 
of the living in order to take leave of thcm2 TIk: E flat aria 
of Alce^ that follows, with its accompanimei^ of muted 
and Er^Hi l^ms, has the softr^ and ‘tenderness* of tlK age of 
senriMiy, a ^&icss whkh sgain, as in appeases the tnimal 



spirits: with a ‘roundelay’ they accompany Alcestis out of their 
realm, as it were, and to the threshold of life. 

In the next scene, inside the palace, the unexpected recovery ofl 
the king is first of all brightly and festively celebrated with choral 
dance and song, and in a short dialogue with Evander Admetu® 
learns, half startled and half touched, that a stranger has died foil 
him. He ardently hails Alcestis, until he is taken aback by hm 
half concealed sigh, plies her with questions in an andante appassionatoi 
to which she replies hesitandy, and at last tears the secret from herl. 
His anguish is expressed more profoundly and convincingly in th| : 
recitative than in the A minor aria (‘No crudel, non posso viverel) 
that follows, in spite of the tempestuous allegro of the middle sectiom. 
As an aria it is somewhat out of place here. j 

Admctus rushes away. The great mourning ceremony with which 
Alcestis prepares for her own death, with childlike piety invokes tlie 
blessing of the gods upon her chilclrcn’s heads and for the last tin^ 
greets the saaed marriagc^bed, is crowned by this glorious lento:^ 
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i i its agitated conclusion. Back lyrical expansion is &amed and 
. together by the people’s choral lamentations, 
he opening of the third act is ^ven up to an outline of Admetus’s 
of mind, with violent recitative and a long — too long — sniz in 
linor: the fruitless raving and fruitless grief of a man who must 
the decrees of the gods. Alccstis approaches to bid him i&re^ 
and to implore him not to give the children a stepmother. Here 
n the recitative is more expressive than the succeeding duet 
;een the couple and the outpouring of Admetus. The nether 
Id announces itself—unfbrtunatcly much too palpably and too 
utariously—and carries off Alccstis. Admetus follows. A 
with a terrifying sustained horn note, mounting plaints of flutes 
oboes, and stifled chords in the strings depicts the stunned jfedir^ 
of lose left behind. A choral threnody comes next, then Admetus’s 
attetapt at suidde, and the apparition of ApoEo, who had been the 
guest of Admetus and now restores Alccstis to life. A short final 
diorus brings the work to its close, an abrupt, chilling close, for our 
memory returns again and again to the second act and to all the tragic 
scenes. 

The outward success of Alceste was great. Calzabigi, in a teta: 
to Montc&ni, speaks of smy performances in Vienna, and in his 
BJposta even of seventy in two series, of which the second b^an in 
1778. In Italy the work was a complete failure only in Bologna 
(1778), which ever since 1763 had been unfavourably disposed 
towards Gluck. In Padua (1777), Naples (1785) and Florence 
(1786), on the other hand, it was afforded at least respectful attention, 
although we may be sure that the representations nowhere did justice 
to Gluck’s demands. Calzabigi pointed out that, with the excepdbn 
of OifeOj whidh Gluck was abk to produce personally at Parma in 
I7<^ none of his works was seen in Italy in the ligh: it required jfor 
itseffea: 

arc pieces for the thetitre and not fcc the chamber, rathe r like dw 
Athena of Pl^idias, which at first in the studio fooked raw, rude and 
carAssly Ikwd out; but afrerwards, sem on die nobk me fo whkdi k 
was pedcstmed, had an effect of the most bcaoty. . . . Ibe 

Italian puMkr has as yet Ikric kiea of these dKankai c^jtks. 
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Gluck was certainly dissatisfied. In the dedication of Parfde q 
Elena he (or rather Cakabigi as his spokesman) makes use of tij 
same image: I 

The only reason that induced me to issue my music of Alceste in pr* 
was the hope of finding followers who, by way of the paths already openfi 
up and stimulated by the ample suffrage of an enlightened public, 
be quickened into abolishing the abuses that have insinuated ^ems^ 
into the Italian spectacles, and to bring them to the highest possible d<gj’ 
of perfection. I am grieved to say that I have so fax tried this in vaMi 
Dilettanti and smatterers, of whom there is an infinite crowd, and 
arc the greatest of obstacles to the process of the fine arts, have set 
sdves i^ainst a method which, once it gained a foothold, would desmro 
at one blow their praensions to any power of decision and any capaj#^ 
for action. It has been thought that Alceste may be judged after havto 
been rehearsed at haphazard, badly conducted and worse performed; pha 
it is possible to calculate in a chamber the cftect it is capable of makdi^ 
in a theatre, which is as wise as it would have been, in a city of Grcec^e in 
the old days, to attempt to judge at the distance of a few feet the ^tues 
ii^dcd to be set upon the highest columns. 

How right Gluck was to complain about the lack of successors 
an A a, want of comprehension is proved by the fact that a few years 
after the creation of Alceste Christoph Martin Wieland wrote anotte: 
hbrrtto of that tide, which was composed by Anton Schweitzer and 
performed at Weimar in 1773 ^d 1774. It cannot be called an 
?trar1f on Gluck, whom Wieland revered. Indeed Wieland was 
a virtuoso of aesthetic assimilarion, of secontkhand sensibility, and 
much too cultivated a man not at least to suspea the significance of 
Gluck, just as he was the fir^ in Germany to understand at any rate 
part of the poetic greatness of Shakespeare — the fantastic and lovable 
side of the Shakespeare of The Tempest and A Midsummer Ni^hfs 
Dreant-v/Mc Lessing had become merely theoretically comdms 
of the English poet s genius. 

Widand wre^e his Alceste in the first place for patriotic reasons. 
He had been annoyed by Burney, who had seemed to him to deal 
too contemptuously with German, vocal music, and wished to prove 
that German could be at least as sonorous an operatic language as 
French. But he also had practical reasons. He wanted to aeatc 
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! tn opera capable of being performed in the mo^ modest setting, an 
>pCTa for such pocket-size courts as Weimar or Gotha and for free 
rides of the realm like Augsburg or Nuremberg, to which Gluck 
n his magnificence had never given so much as a thought. Wicland 
Aierefbre reduced the mighty subject to familiar and sendmental terms, 
^d he does not improve matters by giving Admetus an important 
tfcamatic funedon next to Alcesds: the whole is once again a Meta- 
siasiad, as far removed from the spirit of andquity as eighteenth- 
c^tury Weimar was firom the old Hellenic Pherac. For his 
ntawkishness Wicland received a well-deserved correedve in a 

S 5-comic vein from Goethe (which he never resented), and with 
the matter was setded, Schweitzer’s music not having exceeded 
ket-size either. But it must have been a sad experience for 
G^uck to learn that one of the shrewder and most rcccpdve minds 
of the dme had shown so little undentanding of Gluckian pro- 
po^ons. 

.The year 1768 in Gluck’s life is again plunged in some darkness. 
It was certainly not a year of great creative activity; we know only 
of the remodelling of the Innocenza gustificata into La Vestde, But 
17 59 finds him as composer at the court where his ideas of reforms had 
bef n so effectively prepared; the court of Parma. For the marriage of 
the Infante Don Ferdinando to one of Maria Thcresa^s daughters, 
Mana Amalia, he performed his Oifeo as a one-act opera, i.c. without 
an interval, preceding it with an Atto it Baud t Filmone and an AUo 
i'Aristeo, and these again were prefaced by a prolc^c, Le feste 
d* Apallo, The books of the three pieces that came before Otfeii 
were written by the court poet of Parma, Carlo Innocenzio Frugoni. 
The singers were of the highest eminence, among thm the eunuch 
Giuseppe Millico, who became the fiicnd of Gluck (and c£ Calza- 
b^'), and Lucrezia Agujari, c£ whose fabulous compass and skill 
in Bond singing tl^ young Mozart gives us so striking a sample in a 
letter of 1770. For this singular undertakir^ Gluck bemrow^ more 
than a dozen numbers— about half of the ctnni^etc score— fiom 
earlier works, for whkh he can hardly be blamed. In the jmJogoe 
the aid of Apollo is invokal feir ihe marriage festivities wih 
dance and three solemn arias; in Bam e Fihmme the hoary pair 
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Philemon and Bauds are transformed into a shepherd and shep^J 
berdess by Jupiter, who promises them immortality, not withoiMf 
giving a sample of his power in the part of thunderer; the AttMi 
iAristeOj too, introduces pastoral demigods and closes with thJi 
a ^uhilo appropriate to a wedding. The only remarkablw 
feature is the modish Graecization of these accustomed fiste teatrab'M 

*PARIDE ED ELENA* K 

The year 1770 ripened the last &uit of Gluck’s collaboration wimb 
Calzabigi, Paritk el Elena, performed on 3cxh November and pup> 
lished in Vienna before the end of the year. Millico sang Pailis, 
Mile Katharina Schindler Helen, Mme Theresia Kurz Cup ^4 
and Noverre directed the dancing. The work is judged by postetf^ 
in relation to Otfea and Alceste much as the last common poduct^i^ 
of Mozart and da Ponte, Cos} fan tutte, had for a long time been jud^ied 
in relation to Fi£aro and Don Gmmm. The two earlier operas 
praised, but the last was dropped or at lea^ objected to for vark^ 
^reasons. Actually Parik ei Bm is a very curious and daring wai* 
Calzafoigi made a wholly unhexoic transformation of the abdintfo® 
<£ Helen that was to unchain the Trojan war. True, Hdec k 
Queen erf* Sparta, but only the betrothed of MciKlaus, so that 3 k 
coEtempcararics and oundves are spared a tale of adultery. Park 
lands with his companions on die Peloponnesian coast to daim dw 
foircst woman in Greece as reward fc his judgment in fovour of 
Venus. Bm the vermire is attended by imn^diate success, for 
Hden is a ^rkt Spartan, bougjit up on Lycurgan prindfies before 
the time df Lycurgus, and not indSned to fall into the arms of the 
voiu|*uous Phrygian, radiaitt though he be, witbmit mcMre ado. 
The guest is hoimurcd with a great Spartan martial ballet, bmiecdved 
<x)oiy ratha than ardcmly by Hdcn; and he makes hk fe deckled 
^vaiKXs wkh an aria in four strophes, vdikh is so ruddy reeled 
iktt he has a &. He repeats hk attach first in per»m, dmi 

by Icttei^-Both times in vain, IT^ re^ k a stem t^dcr to 
Great prepaiatkm are fogned aini d^ cofkcs are padded. Bur 3 % 
fiurwoittlas£<kamacM]fowm<£k>vcfi:omPhien. Vainly docs 
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Pallas appear in the clouds and prophesy the &al issue of an eloper 
ment. The pair take comfort in the thought that Cupid, who had 
all the time eagerly played match^maker for Paris under the name 
of Erasto, would continue to favour them with his patronage. 

It has exercised many minds how Calzabigi could have arrived 
at so odd a formation and transformation of the subject; but he 
himself solved the riddle in the motto of the printed score, taken from 
the Heroides of Ovid (‘Bella gerant fortes; tu. Pari, semper ama’), 
and in his Risposta of 1790 (p. 73): ‘Paris and Helen are culled and 
imitated from the two famous Heroides of Ovid.* This, then, is 
where the declaration of love by letter comes from. The dramatiza^ 
tion of the two erotic episdes of Ovid (or of one of his imitators) 
follows the classical model sometimes word for word; every motive 
that prompted writing and replying is adopted and developed. (In 
this explicit reverence for the classics too, by the way, is a sdng for 
Metastasio, who, as Burney teUs us, thought too litde of the ancients.) 

Helen finds herself in precisely the same situarion as Isolde in the 
first aa of Tristan, where she conceals her love behind an appearance 
of harshness and hardly admits it even to l^rseE The central 
ii^est of the Ovidian pair of el^cs and of Calzabigfs drama, 
however, lies in the contrast between the chaste, stem Spartan woman 
and the wanton son of Asia, in a contest of the sexes sharpened 1 ^ 
differences of character and morals. Calzabigi confessed to have 
been hamperai in his task of writing Paride ed Elena, which he was 
expeaed to turn into a work of a festive nature. He was thus 
unable, he said, to bring into play either fear or pity, which alone 
were capable of moving the hearer deeply. Sdll, this drama of a 
feteful passion that tears down all barriers is in a certain sense a 
fOTeninncr c£ Tristan and Isolde. There is a secret behind all 

its scenes. 

The defects of the work are palpable. The very feet diat we are 
spared the tragedy of adultery rc 5 ?s the action of dramatic weight and 
Hden’s inner conflict of tension. Paris himsdf learns only at the 
beginning of the fourth act that Helen is betrothed, so that until 
then he can r^^ard her resistance only as the wilful game of a prude, 
nKJce so because Cupid had assured him aheady in the first act, 
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on welcoming him on Spartan territory, that he was to win Helen. 
And all this shilly-shallying is prolonged over five acts ! And then 
this rather harmless abduction becomes the cause of the sack of 
Troy ! Pallas Athena can hardly wonder if her warnings, her very 
conventional aria and the threats of her accompanying chorus are 
set at naught. 

Gluck nevertheless composed all this with conviction. The con- 
trast between Europe and Asia, between the Greek and the Phrygian, 
stimulated him; indeed, it would seem that he had something like 
the ancients* charaaerization of the modes in view when he com- 
posed the ^Aeolian* middle section of the ‘symphony* and the 
‘Dorian* chorus of the Spartans. This is what he says in his 
dcdicarion of the score to Don Giovanrd, Duke of Braganza: * 

The drama of Paris did not require fi:om the composer’s fancy those 
strong passions, those majestic images and those tragic situations which 
in Alcesfe shook the spectators, nor did it occasion so many grandiose 
harmonic effects. Thus the same fi>rceful and energetic music will surely 
xMyt be c3q>ccted- . . . There is here no question of a wife about to lose 
her husband, who, in order to save him, has the courage to evoke the 
infernal gods in a dread forest wrapt in the blackest shades of night; who 
in the extreme agonies of death sdll trembles for the destiny of her sons, 
and has to tear hersdf fi:om a husband she adores. It is here the case of a 
young lover presemed in contra^ with the waywardness of a lovely and 
honest woman, who at last triumphs by all the wiles of a designing passion. 
I was oU%ed to exert myself in order to find some variety of colour, seeking 
it in die difierent characters of tl^ two nations, Phrygia and Sparta, 1 ^ 
contrasrii^ the rude and savage nature of the one wi^ all that is ddicatc 
and soft in the other. I bdieved, seeing that song in an opera is nothing 
dbc than a substitute for dcckmatbn, that I ought to imitate in Helen the 
native ruggedness of ha country, and I tiK)ught that my having preserved 
that characta in the music would not cam me any reproach for havirg 
sometimes looped so low as to become trivial. . . . 

This ‘triviality* is to be felt at once in the opening chorus, where 
the companions Paris offer a sacrifice to Venus on the Spartan 
coast, with much the same kind of music that Neapolitan fisbem^ 
might still sing to-day in a light 3-8 rime, with solos and with a 
swelling dominant Md above the orchestral accompaniment; or 
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where, immediately afterwards, Paris himself sings his famous ajda 
with oboe obhli^ato: 

O del mio dolce ardor bramato oggetto, 

which is nothing else than a cavatina in a minor key in the lata 
Neapolitan operatic style, ‘Trivial* in an entirely different sense is 
the principal number of the first act: the duet between Paris and 
Cupid. It is a (xmversational, dialogue^like duet resembling, let 
us say, the trio, ‘Soli ich dich, Teurer, nicht mehr sehn/ in The 
A%V Fte (see page up)- 

But some scenes of the second aa are the reverse of trivial, as when 
Cupid describes the attractions of Paris to the coy princess, with 
a wheedling, almost lubric ostimto sextolet &^tc in the strings; when 
the lovers outdo each other in recitadve at their first meeting; when 
Helen in a trio ironically advises Paris to allow himself some respite 
and to think of some possible forsaken mistresses who might be 
lai^uishing for him~and the expression of irony was surely some^ 
t hing new in the history of opera. The duet in which, after an 
initial indarision, Helen rgects the pleading Paris, demands the 
greatest comrast of fedings (see page 121). And this almo^ 
like art of concerted writing is pushed even firther in the trio of 
die fourth act, where Helen beaimes suspidous of Cupic^Erasto, 
who secredy makes merry over her fimidess resistance, and Paris 
leaxm with pain the (xmtents of her letter. In striking contra^ 
with such intimate traits are Helenas two great arias: that which 
coiKJudcs the fourth act with an expression (£ apparent 
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of disposition yielding to the wildest lashings of passion, and the 
heroic one, made more heroic still by its accompaniment of honis, 
trumpets and drums: 

Donzelle scmplici 
No, non credetc 
A qudle lagrimc 
Che voi vedctc 
Sugji occhi spaigersi 
Dd traditor. 

(Simple maidens, ne’er bdkvc 
In the tears that ym sec wdling 
From the eyes, Ftlsc anguish telling. 

Of die tra^xs who deceive.) 

It is a stretto not unlike that of Maniioo, a counterpart to the Duke 
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of Mantua's ‘La donna c mobile/ Even more startlingly different 
is the shallow conclusion, in which the lovers vow their everlasting 
trc^ and, after the appeasement of a storm provoked by Pallas, are 
invited to embark by the full chorus. Gluck has scarcely written 
a more incongruous work, but precisely because of this incongruity 
this opera is perhaps his most curious. 

INTERMEZZO 

Paride ei Elm was a failure, at any rate in comparison with Otfeo 
and Alceste. The work reached only twenty performances in Vienna 
and was at first in demand on no other stage. Only in 1777 was 
it performed again, in Naples, and with an obviously ‘pedagogic* 
purpose. A number of aristocratic dilettanti, under the guidance of 
the Marchese di Corleto, desired to stage it as an example whereby the 
decadence of the Neapolitan opera might be demonstrated. Calza/' 
bigi himself confirmed its ‘minore incontro* and readily took the 
blmne for it upon himseE He declared that he did not care to 
write jfbr the stage thaeafter and himseE appointed his successor, 
Marco Coltellini. Whether that is true need not be inquired. His 
connection with Gluck was not wholly severed, or at any rate it was 
renewed later; but an estrangement certainly occurred. In any case 
Gluck never set anc^er line by Calzabigi to music, nor did he engage 
in collabOTation with Coltellini. 

CalzabigTs carcor during the years I771-4 is obscure. He dis^ 
appeared from the Viennese court, where he never emerged again, 
and although be retained his title and pension, no occupation was 
ever dfered him again. Paa’s biographical dictionary informs us 
that he drew the empress's displeasure upon his head by some erotic 
adventures wkh goddesses of the stage, which sounds extremely 
credible, since hx>se morals were the greatest of crimes in the Vienna 
of Maria Theresa. In 1778 we find him at Pisa in unaccustomed 
retirement. But he had attained to his goal in Vienna: the downfall 
of Metastasio as ‘theatre poet.* 

After these three dramas [i.e. Oifeo, Alceste and Metastasio no 

showed himscE upem the stage. Poc comparhon the Olm^^aie was 
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Plans for a Dryien Opera 

chosen with music by Gassmann and sumptuously given on a festive 
occasion at court. It had only three performances. From that moment 
(Calzabigi being unwilling to write anything more) the management 
thought of procuring a poet who should write in his manner. He was 
himself charged with finding such a man; he himself engaged Coltellini 
at a splendid salary. 

Whether the 'able writer’ whom Gluck urged to make a dramatic 
version of Drydens ode for St. Cecilia’s day was Calzabigi is 
doubtful. We are informed of this by Dr. Charles Burney, who 
had visited Vienna in 1772: 

The chevaHer Gluck ... has lately suggested to an able writer, a plan 
for a new ode on St. Cecilia’s Day, which discovers both genius and 
discernment. Lord Cowper had, some time since, Dryden’s Ode per^ 
formed to Handel’s music at Florence; but set to a Uteral Italian translation 
given totidem syllahis, in order to preserve the music as entire as possible. 
But this tenderness for the musician, was so much at the expense of tl^ 
poet, that Dryden’s divine Ode, became not only unpractical, but unin^ 
tdligible in this wretched version. The music has since been performed 
at Vienna to the same words, and many parts of it were very much liked, 
in despite of the nonsense through which it was conveyed to the ears of 
the audience. 

Gluck was exceedingly struck with the thoughts of our great poet, and 
wished to have an ode on the same subject, but written on a different 
plan, which would preserve as many of them as possible. His idea was 
this; a poem of so great a length, could never be sung to modem musk 
by me person. Now, as Dryden’s Ode is all narratiue; there seems no pro^ 
priety in distributiEg it among different persons, in the performance- He 
wished therefore, to have it thrown into a dramatk f>nn, in whkh the 
interlocutors might speak what passion suggests; and this has been <knc in 
the following manner : it b^ins with a f^ of Bacchus, at vdikh Alexander 
and Thais preside. They agree to call in Timothms to sing to tl^m; bia 
bdkrc his arrival, the hero and his mistress differ in opinkn a>Qccrnkg his 
merit; the one supposes him to be infoior to what has been repotted of 
him; and die other, superkr. This ox^ention enlivens dw dialqgiuc, aik 
iitocsts the audknee tdi the arrival of die bard, who b^^ns to sing cf the 
Trojan war, whkh animates Alexander so much, that he breaks out into 
the complairns attributed to him by the old story of hiving no Homer, 
like Achilles, to teexxd his acdons. 
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KLOPSTOCK 

Gluck as Handel’s rival, forsooth! Gluck as composer of a 
dramatic oratorio that looks devilishly like a Mctastasimfesta teatrah ! 
He certainly did not compose it, and it is characteristic that the 
years after Paride ti Elena and after the breach with Calzabigi were 
years of groping during which Gluck regarded one era of his 
dramaric creation as closed before he had found the opening for 
another. They are the years of his acquaintance with Klopstock, 
the poet of the Messtade, who after the decline of the rationalistic 
baroque poetry introduced the age of the German poets of sensibility. 

Gluck, curiously enough, came into contaa not only with Frieda 
rich Gotdieb Klopstock (1724-1803), the susceptible writer of odes, 
but also with Klopstock the ‘bard,’ who, according to Gerstenberg, 
the author of Das Gedicbt tines Skalden, had taken fire from northern 
mythology during his sojourn in Denmark (1764-7). Vienna, too, 
possessed an eminent representative of this bardic poetry, the Jesuit 
Denis (‘Sined’), one of whose odes Mozart once tried to compose, 
only to set it aside as ‘too bombastic for his fine ears.* Gluck kept 
to die purest and richest source — ^Klopstock himsdf; but it is quite 
possibly that his attention was drawn to Klopstock by Denis, whom 
the firmer had told as early as 1767 that he had been working at his 
* HtmumnsySchkek, a tragedy with bardic songs,’ which he intended 
to have printed before long, and that the acquaintance was brought 
about by the Austrian ambassador. Count Wellsperg. 

The Hermmns^Schhcht had app^ed in 1769 with a dedication to 
Joseph n. Klopstock, who turned his eyes eagerly towards Vienna, 
had pinned extravagant hopes of a profession^ and personal nature 
to this dedication, hopes tl^ were nursed by Viennese fiiends, but 
were not destined to be fiilfiUed. Under their spell Klopstock sought 
to win Gluck as an associate and to persuade him to set the bardic 
songs in the Hermmns^Scblack to music. (Of a a>mposition of the 
drama itself a: an operatic version of it Quck never thought, nor 
could he have done so; and those who state anything of Ac kind 
merdy prove that they cannot have read Ae Htmanns^Sdiack any 
HMDre than they, car anybody else, have read Ae Messiadei) 
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Let us at once pursue the history of this music for the Hemanns^ 
Schlacht to the end. On 14th August 1775 Gluck apologized to 
Klopstock, who was then living at Gottingen, for not having as 
yet sent him the verses already composed. The reasons he gives are 
curious and truly Gluckian: from them transpires the instinctive an^ 
tipathy which the South German continues to feel for the ‘Prussian* 
to this day.^ He fears that his music is not to everybody*s taste, 
least of all to that of the inhabitants of Berlin, where his Alceste had 
been denigrated. (Nevertheless, liillcr, the cantor of St. Thomas’s 
in Leipzig, had published an admiring nodce of this very Alceste in 
the Wochentliche Nacbrichten of 24th Oaoba: 1768.) 

A kind of music that requires enthusiasm seems to be as yet quite ^ai^e 
to your neighbourhood, as I saw clearly in the criticisms of my Ak^ 
published in Berlin. [But] I am so great an admirer of yoursdf [Kk>p^ 
stock] that I promise you (unless you should be thinldi^ df comir^ to 
Vienna) to mdke a journey to Hamburg next year in order to malce your 
personal acquaintance, in which case I will engage to sir^ you, not only 
many things from the Hermanm^SdjhKht, but also sonac 5* your sublinK 
odes, thus enabling you to judge how near I may have come to your 
greatness or how much I may have obscured it by my music. 

This ‘personal aojuaintance* materialized in the spring of 1774, 
at Carlsruhc, when Gluck was on the way to Paris with his wife 
and his niece (or adopted child). Gluck sang and played some 

* The strongest proof of ‘Prussian* lack of undcrstodii^ is the letter 
written by Priixrcss Amalie, the stem and ddedy sister of Eredciick the 
Great, to Kimbcrgcr, who had submitted the score of tn AmMc 

to her: ‘Herr Gluck, in my opinion, will never be able to pass as an adroit 
man in composidoru He has (i) no invendon at all, (2) a poor, wrctdicd 
gift of mdody, and (3) 00 accent, no expressionr-it all sounds alike. . , . 
Lasdy and chiefly, the whole opera is thoroughly miserable; but this is 
the new taste, and it has very many adherems.* As Frederick the Great 
himself ju<%cd similarly, if not worse, it is not difBcuk to understand that 
Gluck wcKild never have attained to Am rank <£ ‘generalissimus’ in Berim. 
It is the UKce amusing to note that, dtanks to die exeitmm of Reidbarck 
and later c£ Spondni, Berlin became, under Frcdctkk’s mccessors, dw 
kadii^ centre fer the cukivadofi <£ Clmrk in Germany, indeed aluKisc 
the mdy centre. 
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portions of the Hermanns^ Scblacbt to the poet and made Marianne, 
his tenderly loved adopted daughter, perform several of the odes. It 
was only when Klopstock desired to hear his Sommermebt (‘Wenn 
dcr Schimmer von dem Monde nun herab’), that Gluck said: ‘That 
she cannot sing yet,* and himself sang the three verses, with a raucous 
voice but with much expression. Marianne was the daughter of 
Gluck*s sister, who had married Claudius Hedler, a riding^^master 
of the hussan. About 1769, when she was some ten years of age, 
the childless Gluck couple took her into their house and adopted 
her. The eunuch Millico gave her singing lessons, which had been 
begun by Gluck himself, but given up in a fit of temper. She must 
have been a being of rare charm, and up to her premature death 
(22nd April 1776) she played a part in the house of Gluck similar 
to that played by Marianne Martinez at Metastasio’s. A gentleman 
of Carlsruhc has left us an attractive description of this first meeting 
between Gluck and Klopstock: 

Durieg his [Klopstock’s] presence here appeared one fine morning the 
Chevalier Gluck with his wife and niece. . . . On two evenings in sucy 
cession they rgaled the court, where nobody was admitted but a few 
gttitlcmen, Klopstock and myself, with their divine music. The old man 
sang and play^ right cm amore many a portion of the Messiade [read 
Hermmts^SMadsil set to music by him, his wife accompanied him in a 
few other pieces, and the amiable niece several times sang the song Tch 
bin ein daitschcs Madchen* most cnchantingly. 

The visit to the court of Baden was repeated on their return from 
Paris in the autumn of 1774, and Klopstock received the Glucks 
again at the beginning of 1775, that time at Strasburg and Rastatt, 
where jMariarmc sang ‘Che faro* and fragments from Alceste for the 
poet. The evening gave rise to a banteringly gallant engagement, in 
which Marianne's share was a promise to se^ these pieces to the 
poet from Vienna marked with precise directions for their interpreta^ 
tion, in orda that he again might convey them to his own nieex 
in Hamburg. On 24th June, however, in a letter which, among 
other things, deals with the temporary failure of Gluck's ‘diplomatic 
action* on behalf of Klopstock, be confesses that these ejections 
could not be set down on paper; 
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... I believe that it would appear to you just as difficult, if you were 
asked to instruct anybody by letter, how and with what expression he 
should declaim your Meswah; all this is a matter of feeling, and cannot 
well be explained, . . . 


With the Hermanns'^ Schlacht, too, Gluck left the poet and posterity 
in the lurch. He carried the melodic about with him in his head 
without ever arriving at the decision to write them down. When in 
1783 Johann Friedrich Rdchardt, the Capellmeister of Frederick the 
Great and at that time still the friend of Goethe and Schiller, who 
was an enthusiastic partisan of GlucFs, visited him in Vienna, 
Klopstock was one of the topics of conversation after the midday 
meal. Gluck promised to let Reichardt hear some of the music 
from the Hermanns^ Schhebt as well as a few of the odes. His wife 
anxiously warned him not to exert and excite himself for Gluck had 
already suffered from a stroke and was wont to take fire unawares at 
the clavier. Afier coffee and a walk, however, he sang several of 
these pieces to an accompaniment of a few chords with a weak, 
rough voice and a heavy tongue, and Reichardt, who was quite 
carried away, obtained permission to write down one of the odes 
fiom memory. * Between the son^ from the Hermatms^Scbkck* he 
said, ^ Gluck several times imitated the sound of horns and the aies 


of the fighters behind their shields. He even wished to invent a 
special instrument.' 

It was to be his last work. * Although the Hermmts^Scbkcbt is 
now to be my last wexk, I nevertheless believe, that it will not be 


the least significant of my productions, since I gathered together the 
chief matmal for it before the time old age l:^;an to enfeeble my 
powers of thought,' be wrote in his last letter to Klopstock. He 
became young again whenever he delivered something from the wcwrk. 
Hot tears coursed down his cheeks when he came to the final dnOTS 


of the bards: 


WodanI uixbdci<%t von uns, 

FMcn sic bey dciom Akaren uns ani 
Wodan! unbdkidigt von uns, 

Erhoben sie ihr Bdl gegen dcin freyes Volk! 
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(Woden I unoflTended by us 

Did they close to thy altars attack us! 

Woden! unoffcded by us. 

Raised they their axes 'gainst thy free people!) 

He tried to dictate the music to his pupil, Salieri, but he could no 
longer contrive it. Not a note of the work is preserved. 

It is otherwise with the odes of Klopstock which Gluck set to 
music. In the last days of 1785 Artaria in Vienna brought out a 
slender engraved book of Klopstack's Oden und Ueder heym Clavier zu 
sm^. It contained but seven numbers, viz.: 

(1) VaterlcmdsUed (‘Ich bin cin deutsches Madchen'). 

(2) Wir md Sie (‘Was tat dir, Thor*). 

(3) Scbkcht£esan£ (‘ Wie erscholl der Gesang*). 

(4) Der Jun^Un^ (‘Schweigend sahe der May’). 

(5) Die Smmemacht (‘ Wenn der Schimmer'). 

(6) Diefruben GrSer (1773) (‘ Willkommen, o silbemcr Mond*). 

(7) Dk Ndjm^ (‘Ncin, ich widerstrebe nicht mehr’).^ 

Gluck comp^ed Die Sommemacht a second time: this later veraon 
is to be found in Voss’s MusefuAlmamcb auf das Jahr ij8s (p. 78). 
Three of the seven songs published by Artaria Gluck had already 
bought out in somewhat different form in the Gottinger Musenalmamch 
1774 and 1775. An eighth setting of an ode by Klopstodk, 
Tod fO, Anbhck der Glanznacht, Stemheere’), Reichardt had 
printed after Gluck s death (1792) in Der musikaliscbe Blumenstrauss, 
R was a trophy of the visit to Vienna in 1783 already mentioned. It 
k a recitative with %ired ba^ like a thing cast in bronze, and an 
mcxorable unison between voice and bass makes a full stop to it. 

What do these settings of odes stand for? Goethe gives us 
a due. He writes cm 23rd January 1786 to Philipp Chri^ph 
Kayscr, then his domestic compe^er (wlmm in 1781 he wished to 
become a pupil of Gluci, but who had to be refused by the latter 
fi)r lezsom of health), when he was looking for new metres fra: his 
musical plays, * differing from the eternal iamirics, trod^es and 
dactyls’: 

^ The words of Ais scvcDth song arc not KlopstocL 
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GLUCK AT THE CLAVIER 

Portrait hy J. S, Duplessis, 1775 , 
in the Kunstysiorisches Museum, Vienna 





The KJopstock Odes and Songs 

It was more especially Gluck’s manner of composition which drew me 
to this . . . and moreover I found his settings ci poems by Klopstock, 
which he had conjured into a musical rhythm, remarkable. 


Most of the odes in Artark’s set, in fact, show a syllabic treatmei^ 
and a scheme of declamation such as we find later in the archaized 
odes of August von Platen. Goethe felt Gluck^s singularity, the 

DIE FRUHEN GRABER 
^ Affettuoso 








ca%inality and fca:ce of his rhythm and his inborn and deliberate 
striving after simplicity. Burney charaaerized this very amusingly 
in his journal: 

The chevalier Gluck is simplifyii^ musk; and with unbounded invent 
tkn and powers kr creatii^ capricious difScukies, and decking his mdodks 
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Treatment of German Words 

with meretricious ornaments, he tries ail he can to keep his music chaste 
and sober. . . . 

Gluck’s songs, like the rest of his works, arc intentionally pro^ 
grammatical: they are a plan of procedure and a protest, a protest 
against the aria, the arioso, the subjection of language and of poetry 
to music. He chose the most susceptible of the poets — nt^ Goethe, 
whom he knew and admired, but Klopstock — and turned him into 
sounds of the simplest and most pithy kind. * Chaste and sober,’ 
indeed (see pages 129-30). 

The audacity of this lies in the unity of song and accompaniment. 
There is no ritomello for the singer to return to; the voice itself deters 
mines the stream of emotion that is to suffuse the instrumental open-^ 
ing; the interludes establish the connection between the separate 
verses. See how well Mozart marked this: 


Mozart. DIE ZAUBERFL5TE 1791 



No less danng is the radical chan^ of rhythm (*Sdbet cr bleifat*), 
which the instrumentally engendered, aria/^Hke song befbre Gluck 
would never have permitted itsdf. When Gluck makes use of 
h cap in a song, as in Die it is Icgically justified: the maidm 

who offers her lover (whose name unteunatdy is Sdmar) ‘the 
{dec^es of trt^h — oath and handdasp, tears and kisses,’ shows 
aniciety in the middk section lest the adc^ 01^ should mm^ 
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her unreserved devotion, but returns unfalteringly (risokto) to her 
conf^on. 

For all their simplicity, these songs vary gready in form. SchUcht^ 
gesm^ zni Der Jmglmg, in spite of their rhythmically, though not 
melodically, quite identical strophes, can hardly be c^ed anything 
else than scenes or lyric monodies. Mozart must have known them 
when he composed his Ahendempjinhng; but it was on Reichardt and 
his successors that they made their deepest impression, and without 
Gluck neither Reichardt nor Zumste^ could ever have done justice 
to Goethe’s formal variety. They could never have clothed songs 
with music without damaging the poems. Schubert, it is true, was 
to become the antithesis of Gluck with his melodic abundance. 

In the year 1773 we meet Gluck as ‘reviser’ of another’s work. 
A very mediocre Viennese poet, Tobias von Gebler (1726-86), 
councillor of state and vice-chancellor of the imperial and royal 
Bohemian court chancellery, had written a heroic drama entided 
TbamoSj Kchtig In Aegypten, for the performance of which he re- 
quired two choruses and some incidental music. The composer 
he entrusted with this, Johann Tobias Sattler by name, was evidendy 
a dilettante, for Gebler b^ged Gluck to ‘look over the music 
tboughout,’ in other words, to check it. Which Gluck accordingly 
did; but in the end the poet changed his mind and asked young 
Mozart to replace Satder’s piece of work by entirely new music, 
whicJi turned out to be one of Mozart’s most magnificent works 
(K. 345)* Gebler’s drama reached the Berlin stage in 1786, probably 
with Satder’s music as revised by Gluck rather than with the much 
more exacting score by Mozart. 
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THE PARIS OPERAS 

CONNECTIONS AND PREPARATIONS 

For a man like Gluck, who had the disposition of a conqueror and 
whose ‘powers of thought’ were so strongly developed, the years 
afier PariJe ed Elena must have been years of deliberation. He mu^ 
have been conscious that he had anything but captured the wc^Id 
with his three ‘reformed’ operas. They had become no international 
operatic event, but merely a matter of internal, Italian politics, so to 
speak. Indeed, hardly even an Italian cont^n, but only a local 
Viennese one, although Gluck at once tried to carry it into the Italian 
territory that was both hostile and ready for conquest, (To this 
Italian territory belonged also the King’s Theatre in London, where 
in 1773 Oifeo was performed with Millico, Signora Girdli^ Aguilar 
and Signora Sirmen in the cast). He had to admit to himself that 
his attempt had failed. Even a penetrating connoisseur like Burney, 
who admired Gluck, but who loved Hasse, would not let hims^ 
become a partisan: 

Metastasio and Hasse, may be said, to be at the head of one of the prind|Kd 
se«s ; and Calsabigi and Gluck of aiK>ther. The first, r^arding all innovar^ 
dons as quackery, adhere to the andent form of the muskal drama, in which 
the poet and musician claim equal atteimon &om an audience; the bard in 
the rccitadves and narrative parts; and the composa in the airs, duos, and 
chomsscs- The second party depend more on theatrical effoas, pro|H:kty 
df character, simplkity c£ dktion, and of musical execution, than on, 
■wdiat tky styl^ flowery descriptions, superfluous simiks, semratfous and 
cold mciality, on one sick, wih tiresome symphonks, ami loi^ divisioos, 
on the odier. 

This was published in 1772, when the supposed decisive l^ttlcs 
had loi:^ be^ fought! Gludk recognized that he would have to 
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betake himself to a new field of action. He sought it, and found it, 
in Paris. 

It has been asserted that Marie Antoinette, who was still dauphine 
at that time, was instrumental in bringing Gluck to Paris; but it is 
quite clear that the idea emanated from himself. She ordered the 
imperial ambassador in Paris, Count Florimond Claude de Mercy^ 
Argenteau, to whom we are indebted for so many intimate details 
of her marriage, to tie the connecting threads and keep them from 
breaking; but Gluck’s immediate correspondent was one of the ambas^ 
sador s three seactaries, Franz KruthofFer, forty^five of Gluck’s letters 
to whom, dating fi:om 1775 to 1783, are still preserved. Whether 
Gluck was known in Paris is doubtful. We only know that in 
1765 some arias of his were interpolated, with a French text, into the 
comic opera of Isabelle et Gertrude by Blaise, and that on 2nd February 
1768 was sung at the Concert Spirituel a ‘Motet a voix seule de 
M. le chevalier Gluck, c^lebre et savant musicien de S.M, Imp&iale.’ 

But— and this is the decisive faaor— -not only had Gluck become 
ripe for Paris, but Paris for Gluck. Paris was by no means the most 
important musical city in Europe at that time, but it was the capital 

European culture and felt that this disparity should be remedied. 
In musical matters, and more especially in operatic matters, it had 
remained a long way behind Italy, behind the England of Handel 
and behind Germany, thanks to that curious, almost Chinese tradi^ 
donalism which is a trait of the French character side by side with all 
that is revoludonary. Thus k came about that the French capital 
was positively caught napping by the appearance of the Italian h^o 
2x6sts in 1752. It was of no avail that they were driven out again: 
they won an ^vocate in Jean^Jacques Rousseau and captured the 
Op&iU'Comiquc unawares by their example. At the same time 
the EiKrycbj^cdists— d’Alembert, Diderot, Grimm — ^undermined the 
foundations of the French tra^edie lyrtque. They demanded what 
Gluck demanded: a renovation of the operatic libretto, a renovation 
of the torpid dramatic music, a renovation of the manner of 
performance. 

Rameau’s opera had long been dead when Gluck arrived in Paris. 
Moreover, the great success which Bohemian, Viennese and German 



In Touch with Paris — du Roulkt 

mstrumenkl musidans made in Paris, both personally and with their 
works, had prepared the soil for the appearance of a great man of 
the opera who came from Vienna, for if Paris was prejudiced in 
matters appertaining to national opera, it was unprejudiced in those 
of all other musical questions. Gluck and Paris were bound to find 
each other, as iron is found by a magnet when the cxpaimentalist’s 
hand brings them close enough together. A further inducement 
to look for a new arena for his activities may have been of a financial 
nature. At the end of the sixties Gluck appears to have taken a 
share as contractor in the Burgtheater and thus, as he informed 
Prince Kaunitz in 1769, ^fiittered away’ his and his wife’s fortune. 
And he was not the man to accept material losses with resignation. 

The intermediary on the Viennese side was the attache to the 
French embassy in Vienna, du Roullct, or, as his full name ran, 
Francois Louis Gaud Le Bland du Roullct, a nobleman from 
Normandy. He was some two years younger than Gluck, a Kn%ht 
of Malta and holder of the grand cross of that order (hence *M. Bailly 
du Roullct’). Earlier in his life, about 1750, he had been an 
intimate in Ae house of the greater musical Maecenas in Paris, the 
&rmer^gencral of taxes de la Poupdiniare, and Rousseau’s attack on 
the French language is said to have drawn a reply from him which 
cither was never written or has been lost in the flood of pamphlets 
published at that time. Diderot’s and Algarottfs indication of 
Racine’s Ipbi^eme en AuVie as an ideal opera subject bore fhiit in 
him. He shaped Racine’ s tragedy into an opera — we shall see how 
— ^in order to prove the musical nature and adaptability to music of 
the French tongue: a new * programmatic’ text Gluck tackled about 
1772, after havii^ met du Roullct socially, probably at the residence 
of the English ambassador to Vienna, Lord Stormott. 

The moves by which Gluck and du Roullct set to work on the 
conquest of Paris were diplomatic in the highest d<^ee. Their 
aaion was difficult, for although it was calculated to heighten the 
ftime of the French nation, it was at the same time directed against 
JxJ. Rousseau, who himsdtf wielded an influential pen as partisan 
of the Italians and had a powerful foEowing behind him. 
While Gluck was finishii:^ his compcwkkin, du Roullct wrote to 
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one of the directors of the Paris Opha^ the Chevalier Antoine 
d’Auvergne, an open letter (ist August 1772) concerning ‘M. 
Glouch/ a letter that appeared in the Mercure de France on ist October. 
M. Glouch, du RouUet wrote, was indignant at the insolent assertions 
of some of our (French) famous authors, who denied that the French 
language was fit to be set to music. . . . M. Glouch v'ished to assert 
the weight of his favourable opinion of the French language by a 
practical proof, when by chance the libretto of Ipht^inie en AuliJe 
fell into his hands. He had recognized that this was the work for 
which he had been looking. 

To disarm Rousseau and his adherents Gluck then wrote his 
famous letter to the editor of the Mercure de France, published on ist 
February 1773 : 

I might jusdy be reproached, and I should most gravely reproach myself, 
if, aftCT having read the letter written fi:om here to one of die directors of 
the Academic Royale de Musique, which you inserted into the Mercure 
de France of last O<ttober and of which the opera of IpUginie is the purport; 

I say, after having shown my gratitude to the author of this letter for 
die praise it his pleased him to lavish upon me, I did not hasten to declare 
that his fiicndship and too favourable a prepossession douWess carried 
him away, and that I am far ifiom flattering myself that I deserve the eulogies 
1 m gives me. . . . 

Gluck then sings the praises of Calzabigi as the first to have 
enabled him to reveal the sources of his art; he himself had merely 
striven to impart the greatest expression to his music and to reinforce 
the dedamation of the poetry. And then comes a kind of betrayal 
of the Italian language with a compliment for the French: 

This is the reason why I do nc^ make use of the shakes ard florid 
passages, nor of the cadent, with which the Italians are so lavish. Their 
l an gu^ whidi lends itsdf to all this [so] easily, is thus of no advaixage 
to me in dris respect; it has without doub« many others: but, bom in 
Germany, vhat audies soever I may have been able to make of the Italian 
lang^e, as wdl as of the French tongue, I do not think dut it would be 
possible for nM to appreciate the ddicate disrinctions which may make 
the one preferable to the other, and I think that every foreigner should 
rcfeain fi'om jiK%ir^ between them; but what I bdieve I may be per^ 
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mitted to say, is that the one which will always suit me best, will be the 
one in which the poet will offer me the most varied means of expressing 
the passions: this is the advantage which I thought to have found in the 
words of the opera of Ipbi^enie, the poetry of which seemed to me to have 
all the energy needed to inspire me with good music. . . . 

And although he never had any need, he continues, to offer one 
of his works to a theatre, he could not be angry with du Roullet for 
having proposed his Iphi^enie to an opera director. To conclude, 
we have this captatio henevolentiae for Jean^Jacques: 

I confess that I should have produced it in Paris with pleasure, because 
by its own effect and with the aid of the famous M. Rousseau of Geneva, 
whom I proposed to consult, we might have succeeded together, by 
searching for noble, sensitive and natural melody and with a careful 
declamation suited to the prosody of each language and the character of 
each people, in hitting upon the means I have in view to produce a musk 
fit for all the nations, and to let the ridiculous distinoions of national 
musk disappear. . . . 

An opera that was to be neither Italian nca: French, but supers 
national and human ! It will be admitted that Gluck^s letter lacked 
neither diplomacy nor audacity. 

The result was, at least, that dAuvergne had the score of the 
fiurst act of Ipy^enie sent to him. Perhaps he intended to deter Gluck, 
who was by this time a man of nearly sixty, in a polite way when he 
wrote to du Roullet, after looking through this act, that he would be 
the first to advocate the acceptance of the opera, provided that the 
Chevalier Gluck engaged to supply the Acackmie with six opaas 
of the kind, but that without this guarantee be could not do so, as 
such a work would be sure to drive all the Frmch operas off the 
stage. But Gluck was not to be discouraged. 

For all th^ this accejxance by the Parisian opera dircctcwr would 
have remained what so many acceptainres by people of his kind arc 
apt to remain, had Gluck not brought the dauphine, his former 
singing-^pupil Marie Antoinette, ii^ action. He completed his work, 
and on r9th Aprfl 1774 the fet perfcarmance took place, prepared 
with the utrnost tenacity by Gluck hamsdf and k>oked forward to in 
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great suspense. Marie Antoinette wrote a week later to her sister 
Maria Christine Josepha: 

, . . 3 L great triumph, my dear Christine! On the 19th we had the 
first performance of Ipbigme: I was carried away by it, and people can no 
longer talk of anything else. AU heads are fermenting as a result of this 
event, as much as could possibly be imagined — ^it is incredible, there arc 
dissensions and quarrels, as though it were a matter of some reh'gious 
dispute; at court, although I publicly expressed myself in i^vour of this 
inspired work, there are partisanships and debates of a particular liveliness; 
and in town it seems to be worse still. . . - 

Gluck experienced what only Paris had to ojffer at that rime: a 
‘sensation,* and he had a ‘world success,’ if one may be allowed to 
apply to the eighteenth century two of the moa revolting expressions 
of the nineteenth and twentieth. And the world success already 
brought with it the consequences it still brings: ‘publicity.’ Gluck 
could not make the slightest movement without seeing it r«:orded, 
and if press photographers had existed in those days, we should 
have as many snapshots of him as we have of Richard Strauss or 
IgOT Stravinsky. He granted interviews, his rehearsals became 
public, his clever sayings provoked still cleverer answers, and it 
must unhappily be admitted that he profited by this new publicity 
as quickly and adroidy as any astute celebrity of the twentieth 
century. 


‘iPHIGENIE EN AULIDE * 

Did en Aulide really become a ‘super^narional* opera such 

as Gluck set up as his ideal in his open letter? Or had he merely 
projected this ideal picture on the horizon to disarm the partisans of 
the old French operatic tradition? For disarmed they would have 
bmj even if the new work had been neither ‘Italian’ nor ‘French* 
— and terthm rm ddatm The truth is that the work was at once 
a blow to French opera and a renewal of it. That it was a blow 
at LuUi and Rameau was still ifclt by sudi timid, tradition^ 
ridden minds as Claude Debussy’s, who saw in Rameau the 
(/French opera and in Gluck only a naturalistic barbarian. 
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That it was a renewal the development of French opera itself teaches 
us, be it through Cherubinfs Medee and Lesueufs classicist operas 
or through the development from Spontini to Meyerbeer and Berlioz. 
An opera like Iphgmej which laid so much stress on French prosody, 
could not be ‘super^national,^ and again, an opera that borrow^ 
such an overwhelming amount of music from earlia works was so 
saturated with the spirit of Italian opera that within the framework 
of the French operatic tradition it could not fail to have a new, 
strange and revolutionary effect. As Gluck’s biblicgrapher, Alfred 
Wotquenne, had noticed before, the works written for Paris ‘contain 
a far larger number of borrowings from earlier operas than any of 
his Italian operas.’ To which Gevaert adds that from the time of 
Jpy^eme onwards Gluck no longer regarded the works of his youth 
as anything but sketches or stuio pieces, to be used up arbitrarily 
as fancy dictated. True, he had by this time become an old man 
for whom the stream of aearivc invention had ceased to flow as 
rapidly as it had done of old, although as a personality he had grown 
even more tense and energetic, not to say more brutal and autocratic, 
well knowing that his frmc supported him and surround«i him 
like an aura. 

Du Roullet followed the tragedy of Radnc in his libretto; but it 
must be admitted that he very much improved the court poet’s 
work of 1674 or X675, or as much as the spirit of the time would 
allow. He was by no means endowed with the courage and the 
radicalism that was CalzabigTs, at any rate in theory. Among his 
mo^ praiseworthy ncxions is that of discarding Racine’s Ulysses, 
whose only function is to remind Agamemnon of the crud will of 
the gods a^ to give news of the catastrophe aiKl its solution. Instead 
du Roullet introduces the people, the Greek army, damouring wildly 
fi)r departure and for the sao^cc df Iphigcncia, always ready bdiind 
the scales, so to speak, to fc^cak om as a tbeamnirg and driving 
power. It is aln^ impossible to dismis a comparison with the 
turhx, the choruses dfjews in Bach’s Passions, from 01^* s huikI, No 
laudable, in fact more so, is the elimination of Eriphylc, who 
blunts Radne’s play as a black iiarigucr and Iphigcnda’s rival, only 
to turn om to be the secreted daugbo: eff Hden and Theseus wih tl^ 
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true and proper name of Iphigeneia— that is, Iphigeneia No. II — 
who is sacrificed most revoltingly in place of Agamemnon s daughter 
(for is is only anotha form of sacrifice when she stabs herself at the 
dtar), so that there is no longer any obstacle to the marriage of 
Iphigeneia No. I to Achilles and to the setting sail of the Greeks. 
But most commendable of all is du Roullet’s introduction of the 
high priest Calchas, whom Racine does not allow to appear in 
person, as a visible representative of the exacting, angry and 
finally placated goddess. 

The faults of the libretto are clear as daylight. They are not only 
of a dramaturgic nature, but show signs of a defective dramatic 
attitude of mind. How truly in the vein of French classicism is that 
intrigue of Agamemnon to blacken Achilles to Clytemnestra and 
Iphigeneia as faithless, which furnishes the plot for the rest of the 
act! This act closes, like the worthiest opera seria or trage'jJe 
lyriqife^ with a duet of reconciliation and love for Achilles and 
Iphj^enda, which needless to say has been preceded by the regular 
tion clearing^up of misunderstandings. The second act, which ends 
with Gluck^s magnificent realization of Agamemnon s inner conflict, 
begins as an episode compounded of a f^, a ballet and courtly 
ceremonies. The way in which Achilles introduces his firiend 
Patroclus (whom du Roullet brings in in order to gain a bass voice 
fijr a quartet) borders on the comic. 

What is most offensive to all who know the Iliad is the unravelling 
of the catastrophe. Agamemnon and Achilles, Greeks and Myr^ 
midons, dash in the utmo^ exdtement; Clytemnestra in the fbre^ 
ground wrestles with all the emotions of Tartarus, while in the 
background the sacramental chants of the sacrifidal procession are 
already heard. Suddenly Calchas proclaims that the goddess Diana 
has been appeased by the heroic conduct of all concerned — ^Aga^ 
memnon and Clytannestra, Ipb'geneia and Achilles— and t^at the 
Trojan war may now begin without let or hindrance. kAnd so 
Iphi^m en Aulik ends with a grand balla into which an aria for 
soprano is sandwiched and where solo voices and chorus too take their 
share. It is this last feature which shows a musical advance beyond 
Orfeo; but the conciliatory eiKiing of that work in the manner df 
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zfesta teatrak is much less reprehensible than this connivance at and 
obeisance before the genius loci of the Paris opera ballet. Nietzsche 
once asked scornfully how Parsifal came to be the father of Lohcn^ 
grin. One might as well have asked Gluck how Iphigeneia, the 
wife of Achilles, managed to get to Tauris as high priestess. 

In this opera Gluck nevertheless expressed things of a dramatic 
power, a greatness, a delicacy and a penetration into the human 
soul such as are not to be found even in Alceste. This is true at 
once of the overture, a programme overture that exposes the forces 
of the drama without developing them: the state in which Agay 
memnon finds himself as lord of a people but bond^slave of the 
gods* and as an agonized father; the army's threatening unison; the 
tenderly plaintive voice of Iphigencia prepared for the sacrifice. 
Gluck's opera lives by the delineation of states of mind set in sharp 
opposition. It culminates in Agamemnon's vision of the sacrificial 
scene. That lamentation of the oboe, which cuts Agamemnon to 
the soul, is not only an iimovadon in opera, but in the whole d r a m at i c 
art. For the first time opera demonstrates its superiority over the 
spoken drama; for the first time the mrehe^a recognizes its function 
of saying things and evoking conceptions not to be expressed in 
words and stirring only in the subconsciousness of the soul. To the 
inward expression of this monologue corresponds the fi'ecdom and 
inevitability of its form. The da capo aria may be recognized in k 
from afar, for Agamemnon at the end returns again to the beginniiig: 
‘Je n'ob&ai point a cet ordre inhumain’; but this return is psyedKv 
Icgically ju^iM in the most splendid and compelling way: fcrai 
has bera loc^ened and at the same time newly shaped. Fc« the first 
ttm^ in operatic history one of those rare cases occurs where the 
tempo of the drama and the tempo of the music bcconK (me. 

Corresponding to this vision of Agamemnon's is that of Clymiiv 
nestra in the third and last act. She is nme passionate and viden^ 
being wrou^ up by the action bdhind tl^ scene. When Iphgcneia 
hears of the supposed fakhlessness of Achilks her scene akamtes 
between recitative, g^e plaii^ aird wild accusatbn. A fkywi^ 
and mprgng betwen redkative ainl arioso, between loose and strkt 
forms, is charactedbtk erf" this opera. Exekemmt and repose arc 
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contrasted; the introductions preceding the appearances of Iphigcncia 
and Clytemnestra are shaped like Greek dikichs that have become 
melody. It is easy to understand the upheaval and the raptures 
called forth by such a work. 

The nineteenth century knew Iphigink m Aulik chiefly in the 
arrangement of Wagner, who in his Dresden period rather patron^ 
izingly devoted his * great attention and care’ to the work. He had 
it newly translated and ‘was in the end determined to undertake a 
more thoroughgoing revision of the score itself/ 

The poem itself I sought to bring as far as possible into accord with 
Euripides’s play of the same name by removing everything which, according 
to French taste, was apt to mark the relations of Achilles to Iphigeneia as 
a sugary lovc^^fiair, but more especially by a complete alteration of the 
conclusion^ with its inevitable marriage. The generally quite discon^ 
ncctcd arias and choruses I endeavoured, for the sake of dramatic animation, 
to connect by transitions, posdudes and preludes, bcii^ particularly careful 
to make the intrusion of another musician as inconspicuous as possible by 
making use of Gluck’s own themes. Only in the third act was I conv- 
pdlcd to give Iphigcncia, as wdl as the Artemis I had mysrif introduced, 
melodic recitatives of my own composirion. Moreover, I revised the whole 
cf the sowing more or less thoroughly, although always with the sole object 
of givii^ due effect to what was alrc^y there. . . . 

Wagner went on to say how unusually ifavourably the contemporary 
crkics treated him on that occasion. Our own judgment of to^y, 
grown historically more sensitive, can no longer share this bencr 
volence. What Wagner made of IpUimt is no longer Gluck. He 
produced an overpainting which obscures the true colours and 
contours to the point of falsifying the original intention. The height 
erf* violation occurs probably at Iphigcneia’s resolve to die, where the 
music is not far from the mo^ luxuriant Lohengrin romanticism. 
What attracts us nowadays is only the question what it was that drew 
Wagner precisely to Iphi^m en Aulik. The secret reason was 
perhaps that it is in a sense devised on a basis of Ldtmtiv, and it 
would not be hard to imagine a ‘hermeneutically* disposed scholar 
who might be tempted to duddate all the relationships between thq 

^ Gluck himsdf had attempted somethirg (rf die kind in 1775, 
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separate characteristic numbers and the overture. He would have 
no great difficulty in discovering an astonishingly determined 
intention to achieve musical unity. 

REVIVALS 

On 2nd August 1774 ^ wish of Gluck’s was fulfilled towards the 
realization of which he seems vainly to have taken steps ten ycara 
earlier. It will be remembered that in March 1764, shortly tNrforc 
the performance of Oifeo during the coronation festivities at Franks - 
fort, he had gone to Paris for a few days to supervise the final 
corrections in the engraved score of the work and to sound the 
Op^a, or the Comedic^Italiennc, about a performance. But he 
found litde response, as may be judged from Count Durazzo’s 
correspondence with Favart: no more than half a dozen copies of 
the score were sold in the course of ten years. 

Now, however, the success of IpUgenie paved the way for a produce 
tion of Orfeo: a very thorough French adaptation was st^ed under 
the tide of Orpbee ct Eurydice^ with Lc Grc^ (the Achilles of Ipbig^) 
as Orpheus, Sophie Arnould (the Iphigencia) as Euiydicc and Mile 
Rosalie (the Greek girl) as Cupid. Gluck’s assistant in this labour 
was Pierre^Louis Moline, the Hbrettist of VArhre enchemtij who had 
already furnished a prose translation of the text when the score was 
engraved in 1764, under the tide oi^Orphie et Euryihee, TragMio' 
Op«a, par M. Calzabigi. Traduite dc I’ltalicn par Mr. M^ — avec 
des reflexions sur cettc piece,’ published by Bauche on the Quai des 
Augustins. These ‘reflections’ on the tendencies of the new opera 
libretto were in turn merely the reprint of an essay in the Jmmd its 
Dames, Moline (i73<^“i82o), wIk» came firom Mompdlicr, was a 
lawyer and kl esprit, and aficr this ‘Orpheus’ he wro^ among 
countless other literary products, some sixteen librcttc^ only five 
which, however, found a composer. About 1778 he must 
have joined the opponents of Gluck, fbr he turned out a parody of 
Amide under the name of Mdme TerriUe, cm else he did this 
simply because he was a scamp and a poor devil, like dozens of 
others who went abom Paris. Gluck did make the adaptation 
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of Olfeo easy for him, or for himself) for apart fiirom the addition of 
arias, dances, extensions and touchings^up of colour, which have 
already been referred to, Orpbee et EuryMce shows a thoroughgoing 
adjustment to the spirit of the French language. 

After the production of Orpbee, in the autumn of 1774, Gluck 
returned to Vienna. By a deaee dated i8th Oaober he was now 
formally appointed to the post his right to which had been disputed 
in Durazzo’s time: Maria Theresa acknowledged him as imperial 
court composer with a salary of two thousand florins per annum, 
‘in consideration of his thorough knowledge of music and his proven 
especial skill, as also an ability practised in various compositions.’ 
He hardly needed either the tide or the emolument any longer. 

A few months later, accompanied by his wife and niece, he again 
took the road to Paris, another visit to Klopstock being paid at 
Strasburg and Rastatt. This time the purpose was only the glorifica^ 
tion of an event at court: on 27th February Monsieur, the king’s 
brother, held a reception at Versailles in honour of the Archduke 
Maximilian, the king’s brother-in-law, which culminated in an 
adaptation of UArhre enchmte, performed by the Comediens Italiens, 
The. score, designated as ‘CEuvre IV,’ is accordingly dedicated to 
Monsieur. The event took place among the surroundings of a fair 
held on a race-course. Gluck added but a single number to his 
Vienna score, an arietta for Lubin that forms an introduction to the 
one-aa opera after the overture. 

A much more ambitious new version is that of La Cy there assiegee 
of 1759, which the Academie Royale performed on ist August 
1775 % ill the absence of Gluck, who was kept in Vienna by a severe 
illness. He was even unable to complete the score himself, for when 
he was forced to return to Vienna before the appointed time, evidently 
on account of the threatening illness, Pierre-Montan Berton, one of 
the conductors of the Op&a, undertook to complete the ballet music 
fix: the final scene of the work. Favart’s one-act opira comtque thus 
becanK a lavish opera-ballet in three acts, the engraved score of 
which ran to 216 pages and cost as much as IpU^me or Alceste. It 
contain^ a great many numbers borrowed from early and more 
recent w<x:ks, espaially from Paride ed Elena, It is difficult to imagii^ 
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anything much more absurd than this combat between the nymphs 
of Venus and the wild Scythians Barbarin and Brontes, who of 
course are signally defeated in the end. What is and remains 
remarkable is the kind of antiphonal chorus in which this combat is 
symbolized by decorative music. Not even a great man scapes 
punishment for letdng himself go and relying on the weight of his 
unchallenged successes. La Cythere assii^e was a fiasco, which 
did not fad to depress Gluck mightily. It reached only twenty^ne 
repeat performances and the judgment of the coimoisscurs is sunv 
marized in the well-known hm mot of the AbW Amaud: ‘Hcrcule 
etait plus habile a manier la massue que les fuscaux.* 

He intended to repair the damage later on: 

I hear that M. Noverre has been engaged by the Op6a, and if that is 
so, I shall produce Le Siige k CyMre again next year, if God keep xm alive, 
as this opera, with dances made on purpose for it, will take on a very 
different air, and I cannot doubt but that it will be successful, 
he wrote on zsnh August 1776 to Kruthoffer. The following year 
he sdll indulged the same hopes; but the plan never materialized. 
The hopes would have been vain, in any case. 

Meanwhile, having got over the grave illness of the summer dF 
1775, Gluck prepared to deliver a new blow with his ‘dub^: the 
French version of Alceste. On New Year’s Eve of that year he sera 
Kruthoffer the first two acts fca transmission to the publi^cr (Peters) 
and the engraver; at the beginning of March he himself took the 
third act w^ him to Paris, where he went this time without his wife, 
who remained behind to nurse the sick Marianne. (At the end 
April he was to receive news of the death of this tenderly loved 
adopted daugl^, who had succumbed to smallpox on the 22nd.) 

He was deeply hurt by the fkt that Alceste too was a Mure, 
despite the affectionate labour be had devoted to the rcmoddlii^ of 
tl^ work togedier with du RouUet. It has been sakl that a cabal 
of his opponents was to blame; that Sophie AriKMild, dK interpreter 
of Iphigeneia and Eurydice, had mobiiized Gluck’s enemies in her 
anger wkh him fe having given dK part df Akeste to Mlk Rosalie 
(the Cupid in Orph&}, who had by this time grown into MBe 
Lcvasseiir, aiKl that Gluck himsdf had done his best to prgudice 
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the Parisian public against him when his ‘armour-plated' letter to 
du Roullet concerning the rivalry of Piccinni was published in the 
Annee littemre. The second reason, at least, is not valid, for this 
j&mous letter— to which we shall return later — cannot have been 
written before the autumn of 1776, nor published before February 
1777. In short, we know as litde about the causes of the Parisians' 
dislik e of Alceste as we do about those of a similar antipathy provoked 
by The Barher of Seville or Carmen at their first performances. After 
his first consternation, Gluck pulled himself together once more. 
He prophesied a gradual success for the work, and he was right. 
Ind^ he was able to observe this slow-mounting success in person, 
for he apparendy remained in Paris with his wife, who had joined 
him after the death of Marianne, until the beginning of June,^ Then 
he returned home in order to devote himself to the composition of 
Rjoland and Artmde. 

Roland was never finished. The reasons for this were indicated by 
Gluck himself in that famous letter, which may here be translated in 
full, seeing that it mirrors Gluck whole and undistorted, being one 
of the few of his letten that have escaped literary polishing: 

I have just received, my fiiend, your letter of 15th January, whereby you 
cxfacfft me to continue my work upon the words of the Opera of Roland; 
diis is no longer feasible, for when I heard that the Management of the 
Op6a, not unaware that I was doing Rjoland, had given this same work 
to M. Piedni to do, I burnt as much of it as I had already done, which 
perhaps was not wcHth much, and in that case the Public must owe an 
obhgatkm to M. Marmcotel for having prevented them fi:om listenii^ to 
bad Music. Mca:eovcr, I am no longer die man to enter into competkbn, 
and M. Pkcini would have too great an advantage of me, since, his personal 
metk apart, which is assuredly very great, he would have that of novdty, 
I havii^ already given Paris four Works, good or bad — no matter; this 
uses up oDcs fency, and then I have paved the way for him, and he need 
hot fellow k. The protection he enjoys I will not mention to you. I 
am sure that a certain Politician of my acquaintance will offer dinner and 

^ But already at the end of May 1776 the management of the Opera 
rcpl^xd Alceste by a ballet three years old by feienne^joseph Hoquet, 
Vumn de V Amour et des Arts, 
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Letter in the 'Annie litthaire’ 

supper to three^'quarters of Paris in order to win him pre^ytes, and that 
M^montel, who knows so well how to tell Stories, will tell the whole 
Kingdom of the exclusive merits of the sieur Piccini. I am in truth sorry 
for M. Hubert for having fallen into the clutches of such people, the one 
an exclusive Lover of Italian Music, the other a Dramatic Author of 
would-be Comic Operas. They will make him see the Moon at midday. 
I am really vexed about it; for he is a gendeman, this M. Hubert, and that 
is the reason why I shall not rc&ain from giving him my Amide, although 
on the conditions that I have indicated to you in my preceding Letter, and 
of which the essentials arc, I repeat, that I shall be given at least two months, 
after my arrival in Paris, to shape my Actors and Actresses; that I shall be 
at liberty to hold as many rehearsals as I shall judge to be necessary; that no 
Part shil be allowed to be doubled, and that another Opera be kept in 
perfect readiness, in case some Actor or Actress should be indisposed. 
Such are my conditions, without which I shall keep Amide for my own 
pleasure. I made the Music for it in such a manna that it will imdc soon age. 

You tell me in your Lena, my dear i&iend, that nothing will eva be 
as good as Alceste; but I shall not ya subscribe to your proplwcy. AlcesU 
is a complae Trs^edy, and I confas to ymi that I think very litdc is wanting 
to m ake it perfect; but you cannot imagine df bow many differentt shades 
and ways Music is capable; ArmMe as a vdK>le is so diffoxnt from Alceste, 
that you will believe them to be by the san^ Composa. I have thus 
employed what litdc sap remained to me to complete ArmMe; I endeavoured 
diae to be more Painta and Poa than Musician; in short, you will ]uc%c 
of this, if it is to be heard. I confess to ywi that I should lie to ck^ my 
carea with this Opera. It is true that whac the Public is conexmed, k 
will require as much tiroc to uidcrstand this as it took to uoderstaiKi 
Alceste. Thae is a kind of ddkacy in ArmHe whkdi is not in Akestez fee 
I have fbuiKl a means to make the diaractos speak in such a way that you 
will know at once from their marma of expressieg themselves 'wdietha 
k is Armida who speaks, or an attendant, etc. I must cooclurk, dsc 
you will bdieve that I have become a madman or a Quack. Nodaii^ has 
so ill an cfFcrt as sdf^praisc, diat was fa:opa only far dK great Comcfllc; 
but when Mammntdi ex I extol ouisdvcs, we cam hm soxn, and people 
laugh in our 6ces. By die way, jm arc quite r^ to say tbu the Fiencfa 
Composers have been too injected; far, oc I am mudi mis t a k e n , 
I bdieve that Gosscc and Hiilidcx, who undctstaiKi the cut of Froich 
Qpera, will serve the Publk inSnkdy betta than the best I t a l ia n Audmis, 
only pct^Ic did not grow so cndmskstic ova cvcr^iiEg that has the ah 
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of novdky. You tell me furthermore, my friend, that Orphee loses in com-^ 
parison with Alcate. Dear me ! how are these two work to be compared, 
since they are not comparable? The one may please more than the other; 
but have Akeste performed with bad Actors and any Actress other than 
Mile Le Vasseur, and Orphee with the best you have, and you will see 
that Orphee will turn the scale: the best-^made things, badly performed, 
become all the more insufferable. No comparison can be upheld between 
two works of diffoent nature. Yes indeed, if for example Piccini and I 
should each on his own account write the Opera of Roland, then it would 
be possible to judge which of the two had done better; but different Poems 
must necessarily produce different Music, which may be, in various styles, 
all that is most sublimely invented to match the expression of the words; 
but then every comparison dauMcat I almost tremble at the thought that 
Artmde may be compared with Akeste, two such different poems, one of 
which must call forth tears and the other produce a voluptuous sensation; 
if that should come about, I shall have no other expedient than to have 
prayers offered to God that he may restore its good sense to the good city 
of Paris, 

Farewdl, my dear fidend, I embrace you, etc.^ 

What had happened? It was a case of one of those indiscretions 
or thoughdess disloyalties which characterize the conduct of the 
young dauphine and queen, Marie Antoinette, and which so greatly 
troubled Count Mercy-^Argenteau and her imperial mother. The 
Marchese Domenico Caraccioli, the Neapolitan ambassador to the 
Frendi court, had tried ever since the b^inning of 1774 persuade 
Mane Antoinette to invite the Neapolitan composer Niccola Piccinni 
to Paris, as she had invited Gluck earlier. The suspicious Mercy^ 
Argemeau in Sejxember 1775 informed Vienna of the evidendy 
decisive interview between the Marchese and Marie Antoinette. A 
dash of comedy is added to this questionable transaction by the fzet 
that the Dubarry as well as the dauphine had a share in the intrigue, 
Piccinni left Naples on < 5 th November 1776 and arrived in Paris on 
last day of the year. News of his arrival echoed as for as Ger^ 
many, ainl Forkel, Gluck’s most virulent German opponent, 
spkefully announced from Paris: 


^ For the original text see Appendix E, 
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Piccinni Called to Paris 

The famous Capellmdster Nicolo Pfccinni has arrived here, and has 
become director of a singing'^hool for three years, with an annual salary 
of 2,000 Reichstbaler. ... He and the chevaHcr Gluck will soon provoke 
a theatrical squabble here. . . J- 

In order to make this squabble as enjoyable as possible for the 
fiequenters of the Op6:a, Gluck and Piccinni had been handed the 
same libretto, Quinault^s Roland revised by Mannontd. Bttt Gluck 
would not lend himself to this contest, which on the one hand makes 
one think of the rivalries between composers of older schools, who 
perhaps compared their powers with the aid of one and the same 
libretto by Metastasio, and on the other of modem %hts between 
prize boxers or prize wresden. Not that we need believe every word 
of his assertion that he burnt everything he had so far composed {m 
Rjoland, But he must have asked himscl£ as we ask ourselves today, 
why it should have been precisely Piccinni who was set up as his 
rival. 


PICCINNI 

It seems that the AbW Galiani had a hand in the ^mc, the dever 
Neapolitan correspondent of Madame d^fipinay and — nmilcss to 
say — of the Marchese Caracdoli. One would have thought that 
Tommaso Traetta, the one serious opponem of Gluck in tragic 
opera, would have done better, cc perhaps Giovanni Paisiello. But 
Traetta had returned to Italy from Russia and Engjand in 1775, a 
tired and ailing man, aiMi PaisicUo’s star, the mest radiant in the 
Italian operatic firmament durii^ the second half of the eighteenth 
century, was only just rising. Niccola Piccinni belonged to the 
same generation as Gluck, being only a little younger — fourteen 
years, to be exact — ^acd be was at tti heiglic erf his frmc. His 
reputation, it is true, was based to a larger extend on his opere 
especially thc^ writtm in the Neapolitan dialect, whidb were as 
difficult to export as those Ifrtlc sweet, red berries that grow on the 
cacd in the nci^bourbood of Naples. Wkh one tyem how-^ 
ever, enmpe^oi to a book by Carlo Goldoni, Piednni had had a 

1 Mtskalis(Mcrfiis<be voL i, p. 313- (i777) 
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success that would be called a ‘world success* in the journalistic 
and theatrical jargon of to>'day. This was La huona figliuoUj produced 
two years before Otfeo {1760). It marks an epoch in the history of 
apera huffa, Goldoni had one day transformed the contents, or the 
approximate contents, of Pamela, Richardson s half virtuous and half 
concupiscent novel, into a sentimental comedy; and later he turned 
this comedy into an opera huffa for Piccinni, with the place of action 
moved to Italy and all the characters and situations more or less 
altered. Pamela became ‘Mariandel,* the lost daughter of an 
Austrian ofEcer; but her pitiable situation and her gende character 
remained, Piccinni gave her the tenderest, most tear^aden melodies, 
and the contemporarias were thus given in a specimen of opera licffa the 
kind of mixture they craved: ‘sensibility* and sentimentality blended 
with the grotesque and the scurrilous. 

The direct occasion of Piccinni* s call to Paris, however, was an 
unexpected success in the domain of the opera seria. It was the 
Alessandro nelle Indie-niic same libretto of Metastasio’s which Gluck 
had once composed under the title of Poro— performed at Naples in 
the carnival of 1774 in Piccinnfs new, second version. Galiani, 
who in 1773 had already been inclined to throw Piccinni on the 
scrap-heap (‘ ... we have had only excellent comic operas, that is 
to say, two by Piccinni and two by Paisiello. Those by the latter 
were even superior to the other’s, who is beginning to age. . . .*), 
wrote to Madame d’^pinay on 15th February 1774: 

Pkxdbni has just given an opera in our grand theatre which surpassed 
everythii^ in the way of good music heard so fk. The Orphic of Gluck, 
which was given at court at the same time, has been furiously eclipsed by 
k. As I Imow that Prince Pignatdli will have the complete copy of 
Piccinnf s opera, I am convinced that you will hear it; hear it, however, 
wkh all the accompanimems. 

The news of this pretended failure of Oifeo was an untruth. It 
had, in faa, had a considerable success. But the He worked. And 
it is quite true that Piccinnfs Alessandro nelle InUe contains here 
and there passionate and highly-strur^ music with which Gluck’s 
statuesque stifEiess and musical parsimony compares as a classical 
marble statue docs with Bcmim*s St. Teresa or a quasi-antique 
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Work and Character of Piccinni 

picture by Poussin with a painting by Albani. Gluck is infinkcly 
greater than Piccinni, but Piccinni is infinitely more gifted with 
sensuousness. As a personality he was much inferior. 

Gretry has an amusing description of how, as a young stipendiary 
in Rome, he adulated Piccinni for an hour on end without his idci 
allowing himself to be disturbed in his work. Burney, who looked 
him up at Naples in 1770, characterized him as an agreeable man 
of forty-^four or forty^ve, very serious for a NcapoHtan (but Piccinni 
was an Apulian, having been bom at Bari). Galiani thought his 
conversation not up to much, and not as good as his pieces, but he 
was an excellent man. (‘Sa conversation ne vaut pas scs pi«xs; 
mais cest un tr^honntte homme. . . And as such he always 
behaved towards Gluck. He was clearly never quite aware that the 
Parisians regarded him only as a pawn in their game against Gluck, 
and his situation in Paris became before long as pitiable as that of 
his *buona figliuola,* nay, even worse, for he was snubbed, dicatcd 
and led by the nose, defenceless against all these proceedings, which 
he did not even understand. His collision wkh Gluck was like the 
encounter of a sponge with an agate. It was easy for Gluck to show 
magnanimity to so weak an opponent. 

Berton, the Op^ conduacM:, soon arranged a personal meeting o£ 
the rivals at dinner, at which Gluck (and the Naplcs^brcd Piccinni 
too) was always in good humour. They cmk-accd, chatted together, 
and Gluck remaxkoi cynically: ‘Believe me, in this country you must 
think only of earning mor^y,^ to which Picxinni is said to have 
courteously replied that Gluck ‘proved by his example that one may 
concern oneself with one’s glory at the same time as with one’s 
fortune.’ Which is wholly characteristic, for Gluck, in fact, died 
rolling in wealth and Piccinni in poverty and Iritteni^. Here 
again Gluck was thc nK>rc fortunate of the two: he died bdEb^ the 
Revolution, which his robust ^omach wcHild have enabled him to 
dig^ as wdl as anything rise; Piccinni was fated to live throug^i k. 

Picemni dcdicat^ sane of Rolmi to thc qiKen, as Gluck’s 
pupil Salieri later did his Dmmks, and alludes in hk pre&ce to his 
many trials: ‘ Transplanted, isolated, in a coumry where all was 
new to me, intimidated in my week by a djousand difficulties, I 
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needed all my courage, and my courage forsook me.* The score of 
Roland shows that is literally true. Piccinni had the misfortune 
in Paris of being always on the wrong side: Maxmontel, in spite of 
the inspiration which made him reduce the five acts of Roland to 
three, stands far below du Roullet in the matter of dramatic adroit^ 
ness. No greater piece of bungling can be imagined than this story 
of the love of Princess Ang^que, who is constandy accompanied 
by her lady^in/waiting, Th^mire, for the shepherd Medor, and of the 
craziness of the betrayed bass Roland, to whom the fairy Logisdlle 
restores what litde reason he ever had immediately after his mad scene 
and whom the chorus directs towards the path of glory. 

It is hard to believe that Gluck can have occupi^ himself seriously 
with the composition of Quinaulfs libretto in this form. Before 
Piccinni set to work on it, he was evidendy handed the score of a 
work by Rameau. He anxiously did his best to be as French as 
possible, and he is, in fact, much more so than Gluck, so that naive 
relapses into the Itiian manner, like the aria of M^or that concludes 
the second act with a d^eneradon into coloratura, look doubly 
incongruous among all those choruses, ballets, ritomeW and declama^ 
dons heavily laden with orchestral accompaniment. It is clear that 
Piccinni had no nodon of Gluck’s real intendons, nor, in spite of 
greater repose and «yli^c certainty, did he become aware of them in 
his later French operas: the Aty^ of 1780, the IpU^enie en Tauride of 
1781 and the Didon of 1783. The rivalry between the two conv 
posers could have led to a decisive contest only if Piccinni had been 
allowed to display himself as an Italian composer, and if he had been 
capable of turning out a masterpiece of Italian optra serta. Such a 
masterpiece alone could have proved that the opera seria had not been 
(^ironed by Gluck’s reforms. But the ^ggle between the two 
principles— between ^dramaric* opa:a and ‘musical* opera— was 
never fought out. It has, indeed, remained undecided to the presem 
day. The Italian opera, with its absolute supremacy of music over 
drama, with its eunuch singers and all its absurdities, is the more 
irrational drama, yet stands far above all the ‘reasonableness* of the 
tra£i& lyriqae—md Gluck too had rationalized the opera. It is at 
this that Nietzsche aims when he leaves it an open question whether 
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'Roland* and 'Amide* 

Picdnni was not in the right rather than Gluck afia all. What is 
certain, all the same, is that historically considaed Picdnni was not 
the superior of Gluck and never will be regarded as his superior. 

^ARJMLinE* 

Gluck was nevertheless disquieted at first. ‘I beg you,^ he wrote 
to KruthofFer on 15th January 1777, ‘to give me reliable information 
as to why, at whose call and for what purpose Picdnni has been called 
to Paris and what salary he receives’; and on the 31st: ‘Do wrie 
much news to me, for theatrical affairs must be teeming at this 
time. . . In May he once more set out for Paris, in the company 
of his wife— for the fourth time. He arrived on the 29th and ‘sa 
demeure est rue des Fossoyeurs,’ as the Journal k Paris piquantly 
announced, all Paris being aware that this was the domicile of Mile 
Levasseur, who had in the meantime become the mistress of Count 
Mercy^Argenteau. Early in July the rehearsals b^an, and on 23rd 
September the first performance of Armide took place. Picdnnfs 
Roland followed only on 27th January 1778, and it is but too easy 
to understand why it could no longer make a great impression. 

Both Armide and Rjohmd were attempts at winning two great Italian 
composen^ — foi Gluck too was an Italian composer for Paris — over 
to the French operatic ideal, or at least at getting them both to try their 
strength in that field. But Picdnni was cidcal away by Metastario, and 
Gluck, no longer open to that influence, by Calzabigi. It is possible 
that Calzabigi might have half approved of m Aulide, but 

never of Armide, where Gluck once agdn showed that Ik; was not 
a man of prindples and by no means sworn for eva to mytholc^^kal 
opera, since he pretty wdl composed Philippe Quinauk’s oLd libretto, 
skin, bone and all, in five acts, while Marmontd had wisely am^ 
densed Quinault’s Roland into three acts fia: Picdnni. 

Yean ago, in 1686, this Armide had been wrkten by Quinauk for 
Jean/'Baptiste LuUi, ainl so the Chevalier Gluck’s drmm hirmf^ 
was now issuing out of LuIIfs tragic. This meant a return to ti^ 
baroque, ‘romantic’ choice of subjects of the sevei^eeiKh century, 
which Zeno and M^astasio had so anxioudy avoided. Rolm^ was 
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taken from Ariosto^s Orlando furioso and Armide from the GerusaUmm 
Uherata of Torquato Tasso. The Christian hero, like Parsifal, untried 
by love and the great sorceress, the ‘maga furiosa,’ who disdains 
love and marriage, come together and become inflamed with passion 
for each other; Kundry’s magic garden blossoms and withers a 
century before Bayreuth. A ballet at Armida*s court and a ghosdy 
dance before Rinido’s companions are important features; but most 
important of all arc the changes of Armida herself^ who intends to 
stab the sleeping Rinaldo, but is captivated by the sight of him; who 
conjures up the Fury of Hate to ‘rescue her heart from the peril of 
love,* but sends the enraged messenger of the nether world home 
again; who, abandoned by the hero turned virtuous once more, 
destroys her magic garden and palace. These spheres were not quite 
unfamiliar to Gluck: he had already depicted both Hades and 
Elysium, although not yet an Elysium of love that was but a phantom 
of fiades. 

Armide is nevertheless an entirely dualistic work. Dualisdc in 
style, to begin with, for it is neither wholly French nor wholly 
Italian, whereas LuUfs Amide, although the work of a Florentine, is 
French to the marrow, so to speak. Thus there are still critics to-day 
who for that reason prefer it greatly to Gluck’s Amide, and not without 
reason. (If Gluck, as we are toli expressed his admiration for LuDi 
and his intention to form the true lyric tragedy after his model, that 
may safely be regarded as pure diplomacy once again.) The duality 
lies not only in an outward mixture of opera^ballet and tragic opera; 
it goes deeper. The Fury of Hate is not to be compared with the 
Erinyes and the spirits of the underworld; she is only a decorative 
demon, almost an all^ory; like the rest of the action, she is suited 
to the seventeenth century, but no longer to the eighteenth. Armida 
deprecates the homage brought her by her ladies, Phenice and Sidonic, 
having foreseen her destiny with Rinaldo in a dream; she sm 
aside the exhortations of h^ fatherly fiiend Hidraot, who can only 
be described as an uncle, although Gluck endeavoured to disguise 
his avuncular character by a kind of energy in his arias, ‘ Je vois de 
pr« la mort qui me menace’ and ‘Pour vous, quand il vous plait.’ 
This Hidraot has no other function than that of adding a male voice 
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New Style of^Armide^ 

to the chorus of revenge, that closes the first act; aficr the second act 
he disapp^s, never to be seen again. The climax of this first aa 
docs not lie in the adulatory choruses and ballets, nor in the excited 
recitatives unchained by Aronte’s evil tidings of Rinaldo^s new 
misdeeds, but in that short movement in which Armida expresses 
her resolve to safeguard her fireedom from the inroads of love: 


ARMIDE 1777 
u Andante 



It will be seen that this is an instrumemally conceived movement 
into which the vocal part has been subsequently feed — but k>w 
sensitively fitted! The ‘sweet shackles* of Cupid arc suggested by 
the declamation as well as by the orefaemra, and Armida bersdf 
appears in the whole magic df her Soti. Among all Gluck*s female 
diaractcrs she is iIk most feminine and attractive. Tfee arc many 
bmrowed numbers in Am^, hm. k is just this one whidi docs mi 
seem to have com^ from an carlkr opeta. 

The second act begins wkh a diak^ue bctwroi jRinaMo and a 
liberated knight, a dialogic that becomes eofenced into a duet; the 
kn%h^» diat is, simj% takes middle ^etkm o£ a hetdk: aria to 
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faimseE Armida and Hidraot then join in an invocation of the 
nether world, and in their duet *we meet for the fifth time with a 
theme used already in 1744 (in Sofomha)* according to Wotquenne, 
which may at any rate be taken for a proof of the unity of Gluck’s 
work, if this grandiloquent piece could still do duty here. Revenge 
has been prepared; Armida has reserved it for herseE The victim, 
Rinaldo, approaches, and this time gives vent to bucolic feelings: 

Plus j’observc ces lieux, et plus je les admire ! 

With this he falls asleep. Now follows, with dances, solo voices 
and female choir, that ^icyParsifal flower^maidens’ scene, only not 
as visionary as yet, unfortunately, as it was to become with Nietzsche’s 
‘old sorcerer,’ but wholly in the vein of realistic French operatic art. 
Next comes Armida’s great scene, where she begins as a goddess of 
revenge and ends with an aria expressive of shame: 

la pitie me surmonte: 

Cachez ma faiblessc et ma hontc 
Dans Ics plus recules daerts! 

It is a grandiose conclusion, and the conflict of emotions in 
Armida’s bosom grows fiercer still in the third act. She feels that 
Rinaldo succumbs only to her magic, whereas she, for all her pride, 
is subdued by love itseE So she calls up the Fury of Hate fi:om 
Hades in her famous scene: invocation, exhibitionist aria of the 
demon, chorus of spirits, dance of Furies. It does not detraa firom 
the theatrical effect of this scenic array that it consists wholly of older 
ideas strung together piecemeal. For compensation it culininates in 
a dimax that is new even for Gluck: the clash of opposed feelings in 
a concerted piece. The demon sings in harsh accents: 

SorsI sors du scan (fArmide, Amour! 
into which Armida declaims: 

Arrcte, arrfitel af&cusc haine. 

All this is accompanied by a hammering orchestral tumult with an 
inexorably onward/pacing bass. It is a magnificent notion, save 
that Gluck was not capable of infusing into the part of Armida 
the sor^fulc^ required for its true expression and for the suggestion 
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"Amide’: Acts II— IV 

of a sensuous contr^. The more ingenious is the condusion of 
the act, where Armida, shattered by the reproaches of the demons, 
remains behind alone, a prey to gnawing pangs of conscience and 
premonitions of evil: 
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It says as much for Gluck^s dramatic insdnct as for his human t art 
that this conclusion is his own invention. It is not to be found in 
Quinault. 

The fourth act mi^t almost be passed ovci. Ubaltfo and the 
Danish kmght appear with their Shield of truth, which is to release 
Rinaldo from his spdi. They have first of all to submi to an 
from various monsters, with trentoh, rappii^ chords ard wild 
and afterwards to the seductions of Armida*s ladies, who appear to 
them in the shape of their loved ones — very fixJishly one 3^ the 
cdier, so that one kni^t is always able to warn and save the other. 
This repetitive scene, not withom its comic sitfe, is positivdy the 
he^trt of dra m atic dumsliKss. When the two heroes wdidraw to 
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the sound of fanfares, they are accompanied also by indulgent smiles 
on our part. Gluck himself was unable to be much more than 
conventional here. 

The fifth aa is his compensation. The love duet between Armida 
and Rinaldo truly has an infinity of simple melody. The ballet 
which Armida*s court performs for the hero during the absence of 
his beloved fascinates not Rinaldo alone. It opens with a chaconne 
in B flat major, the most magnificent piece Gluck ever wrote next 
to the ballet of Furies in the second version of Oifeo, The minor 
shading towards the end is a stroke of genius: that drop of worm-^ 
wood which at once embitters and deepens every delight, that sub^ 
consciousness beneath the conscious. How deeply Gluck still felt 
at sixty^ree ! This chaconne merges into a chorus of blessed spirits 
in which imitation — almost a canon— makes what is a very rare 
appearance in Gluck. Here is enchantment by sheer sound of a 
kind not met again until we come to the chorus of fairies in Weba’s 
Oheron, 

The ending of this great scene is short and abrupt. F anfar es 
disenchant Rinaldo, in a musical sense as well: his words of fercwell 
to Armida are poor and mean, compared with the mounting pain 
of her entreaties. Her scene is the summit of what operatic conveiv 
don used to call the redtativo accompagnato, and in fact it outsoared 
that summit. Those two paragons of virtue, the knights, soon drag 
Rinaldo away; Armida, 1^ alone, panting for breath and no longer 
able to utter a word; 
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'Amide': Act V— Return to Vienna 

(a motive that already takes us far into the operatic region of the 
nineteenth century), lets her emotions rise from plaints to sclf^c^ 
proaches, to contemplation of revenge and finally to self-destruction. 
The effect of this close — the collapse of all the glories of her palace, 
as at the end of the second aa of Parsjfd—is, in much the same way 
as in that work, scenic, not intrinsic, but no less effective. 

‘iPHIG^NIE EN TAURIDE* 

On 1st March 1778 Gluck returned home to Vienna. * Yesterday 
afiernoon,* he wrote to Kruthoffer on the 2nd, ‘we arrived here safely, 
after having endured much hardship on this journey, with the 
diligence and wheels broken, stuck in the snow, and sampled all 
manner of other mischief. . . .* Thehomeward journey was broken 
at Femey, where a visit was paid to the ^ed Voltaire shordy bdCwrc 
his death (30th May). Gluck, tl^ man of the world, thus did nc^ 
think of Voltaire as young Mozart did, who, quite in the spirit of 
his father, commented as follows on Vokairc’sdc^:‘. . . You may 
already inow that the godless arctwoguc Voltaire has perished so 
to speak like a dog or catde-Hhat is tii reward V 

Gluck seems to have r^etted his return to Vienna a Iftdc:*. . . for 
the rest, I arrived here at the wrong time, Iot everybody is preparii^ 
fcMc war, which will hardly prove avoidabk.* He was riglK. TW 
war over the Bavarian succession between Frederick the Great (whom 
Gluck, as a good patrioc, wished every calamity) and tt^ empam 
broke out. Not that this peveitol him from wc^kir^ at two new 
operas fi^r Paris. He asked Kruthoffer fo frequent news: . you 

r^esh my head, which is at present quic heated with my two operas, 
Ipbi^hae and Nardsse, which are already stiui fast in it,* he wrkes 
on 28th June. 

They were Ipbi£^ at Tmr& and ct Nards^j Glodk s last 
operas, for wfakfa be set two librettists to work at once, Nkdbs^ 
Frangois Guillard fm the fbeoKr ard Baron Ludwig Theodor von 
Tschudi & the latter. Wfth both these men we shall bca>iiie mcKt 
dc^dy acquainted before kmg. By die mkkik of June C^uck had 
arrived at the end eff the third aoE of jj^AigMe en TIktc Hs 
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work stagnated, as he had to discuss the shaping of the librettos with 
Guillard and Tschudi: \ . I shall not be able to finish my two 

operas in Vienna; I must come into touch with the poets, for we do 
not understand each other well at a distance,’ he wrote to the Abbe 
Amaud on 15th July. At first he hesitated to take his departure, 
for M. de Vismes, the new director-general of the Paris Opaa, who 
had been appointed in September 1777, let him wait for news too 
long and treated him in the matter of fees and reimbursement of 
expenses *like a Parisian loafer’ (‘comme un homme qui vit sur le 
pave de Paris’). Gluck had asked twenty thousand livres for &bo 
et Nardsse alone, but in the end he declared himself satisfied with 
half that amount. The journey he wished to postpone until the 
spring of 1779; but on ist November he was obliged to announce 
that ‘the empress let me know that I could travel to Paris, since this 
might contribute to the amusement of the queen, particularly if a 
dauphin were to come into the world.’ (What did come into the 
world, however, on 19th December, was only a princess, Marie- 
Th&ese-Charlotte.) This amounted to a command: T thus have 
no longer any excuse for proaastinarion.’ Towards the end of 
November— it is uncertain whether on the 19th or the 28th — he 
arrived in Paris. This was his fifth and last visit. He did not 
stay at Mile Levasseur’ s this rime, but quartered himself at the Hotel 
de Valois in the Rue de Richelieu. On i8th May 1779 the first 
perfcwrmance of Ipbi^me en Tauriie took place; on 24th September 
that of £ch0 et Nardsse, Gluck was sixty-five years of age when he 
dosed his career with these two operas. 

Guillard, the author of IpU^e en Tauride, was a young Parisian 
poet. If we may bdieve the memoirs of the GirondiS Bris$ot, 
Guillard wrote his lil^retto out of enthusiasm for Gluck’s Ipbi£me en 
AuUde and sent it to du Roullet, who so warmly recommended it to 
Gluck that the musician, full of ardent admiration, composed the 
whole of the first act without interruption. But the plan for Ipbi^eme 
en Tauride certainly goes back to discussions between Gluck and du 
Roullet himself at the time of the Paris Alceste, and Guillard merdy 
gave the libretto its final shape. 

It is the best opera book that ever came into Gluck’s hands. The 
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Ubretto oj^lphi^ink en Taurik' 

merit lies neither with du RouUet nor with Guillard, but with their 
model, the Iphigenek m Tauris of Euripides. But then they must be 
given credit for having followed the example of the Greek poet more 
faithfully than the treatment of the same subject by a French play^ 
wright, Guymond de la Touche. The work of the Greek tragedian, 
who was already so remote from mythology and therefore had to 
endure such violent attacks fiom Aristophanes, the political rcao 
tionary and greatest master of comedy, is the crown of his whole 
achievement. * A sharp penetration of motives does not let a single 
thread escape in this drama. It may be regarded as an hour of 
dramatic verisimilitude in the knotting and urayir^ of a peripeteia of 
recognition. . . 

What characters there are in this opera! Iphigeneia, what a 
feminine figure; the victim of her Citbcr, so full of woe, but so foil 
too of nobility and humanity that she is able to lift the curse that 
weighs down her sex! When Diana appears at the end c£ the 
drama, she is no longer 3 l dea ex nrnebm: the heavenly messenger 
only confirms with ha divine authority the serttoKX already prev 
nounced k jure by her priestess. There is Orestes, avenga: of his 
fkiwr and murderer of his mother, humed and scourged by the 
Furies, who at tl^ moment he thinks to have jfound the death 1 ^ craves 
bdiolds the blessed light of expiation. Then there is Pyladcs, his 
fiaend, who appears to succumb in a coxiest of fiicndship aixl is 
therrf>y d^dned to save Orestes. And tl^rc is Tboas, the Scythian, 
the barbarous king devoured by superstiious fear df death, inexorable 
in his blind crudty, neither reasons nor pleadings beir^ capable 
of moving a barbarian. (This %urc reminds one cf Flaubert’s 
saying; * Nothing so complex as a barbarian.’) Situations pm 
onward, drawing from all concamd most immediate and mc^ 
acum emotions. Mytbdogy was no longer needed here: dbe whok 
action is humanized and sudi humanity exceeds all that is mydikal. 

Ipy^ktk at Tmmk, we have seen, was fest perfixmed in Paris on 
iSth May 1779. Exactly six weeks befixe, on dth April, at a small 
Thuringian court, tfo: fiutt verskm, in of Goethe’s JpUg^ 
Tmris had been given. Gluck ki^w as Me c£ Goedbe as Goedic 
knew Glixi. It would be us^ss and fiiruidm to compare these 
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two works and to measure them with each other; but it is almost 
unavoidable to examine the attitude of Gluck and Goethe, not 
towards Euripides, but towards the Grecian ideal of their time. 
Both sought ‘the land of the Greeks with their soul,’ out of the 
spirit of the eighteenth century, or, as Goethe has it in his first version, 
they both ‘longed for the fair land of the Greeks.’ What did this 
mean for Ck>ethe2 One of the noblest documents of the century’s 
humanity, of the German classicism that centred at Weimai; one of 
the most glorious transfigurations of the Goethe circle: Frau von 
Stein (Iphigeneia) and Goethe himself (Orestes); a work as foreign 
as possible to true Graecism; an intimate modern drama clad 
in classical drapery. The trans%ured, forgiving Thoas is a ruler of 
the Josephine era, almost a descendant of the m^animous tyrants 
of Metastasio. The inmost sense of Goethe’s Ipbigeme is a clarifica^ 
tion, the clarification of the last scions of a race accursed by the gods, 
the exorcism of the curse of necessity, of the avdyKT), to which every 
human life is subject; the self'clarification of Goethe, in brief 

An opaa required more robust and visible situations and contrasts. 
It neither could nor would make the action deeper and more inti^ 
mately personal, and it could thus keep closer to its classical model. 
But Gluck’s Iph^me at Tauriie is not classical either; only classicist. 
As Goethe’s work wears the fiindamental colour of Weimar, so 
Gluck’s wears that of FrerKh art. This Parisian colour comes 
through everywhere and only too often grows discernible. The 
overture, which paints the calm and the raging storm (Te calme et 
la tempete*), is for all its magnificence still descriptive in the French 
manner; the noble contest between Orestes and Pylades for the 
privilege c£ being allowed to die is pure French heroic drama; the 
ceremony with which Orestes is dedicated to the sacrifice is nothing 
if not heroic opera. The French colouring is at once to be recog^ 
nized on comparing Iphigeme en Tauride with Alcestc, whidi is muA 
weaker as a dramatic work of art, but in its charaaer of Italian opera 
much more purely Hellenic. 

However, this was the given jftamework within which grand opera 
was alone possible in the Paris of 1779, and what is macted wkhin 
that ftamework is as grandiose as Gluck alone could make it about 
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Style oj'lpbigink en Taurik* — The First Act 

that time. Where else in opera was there a redtativo accompagmto 
comparable to Iphigeneia's dread narration of her dream in the first 
act, interrupted by the subdued chorus of the priestesses and coming 
to a head in the aria with the lovely oboe solo, a prayer to Diana such 
as a younger sister might trustingly address to an elder one? The 
characterization of the barbarian Thoas and his people is income 
parable. In his first aria already, *De noirs pressentiments,’ Gluck 
makes use of his finest and most elemental artistic means: a counter^ 
pull (not counterpoint) of rhythms. Horns provide the basic sound 
(the tonal functions of the separate instruments are still quite different 
in Gluck from those of our own time, established by classicism and 
romanticism) ; the string parts, for aU their hardness, remain somewhat 
aloof; but in the basses a close tremolo hammers away, which presently 
encroaches on the upper strings: 

Jc DC sais quelle voix cric au fond de mon cceur: 

Tremble, ton supplkc s*appr^! 

The dance and chorus of the Scythians, who drag in Orestes and 
Pylades for the sacrifice, conjures up in its sound (side-dbrum and 
cymbals), its rhythms, sxs unisons and its horrifying joyousness tb: 
wildest fencies that the adventures of explorcn amoiig Afiican 
cannibals might awaken. The ballet that fijUows is a series of 
murd^ous dances such as could hardly be invented mere realiaically. 
When the fiirst aa closes with the chcmis, *II nous fallait du sang,’' 
the strangers’ fate seems to be sealed. 

The second act finds them in the custody of the priestesses, and 
one of the mc^ unexpected features is the passage of a few iMJtcs and 
bars which depicts this kind of dungeon solitude long befcHC the 
immortal prdude to the second act of Fidelio: 
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A wild, ‘unbridled* aria for Orests and an affectionate one for 
Pylades (andante grazioso) rise high above the merely typical, although 
they plainly originate in it. In that of Pylades, it should be noted, 
the murderous stroke of the priestess plays its part in the orchestra: 
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But this aa reaches its climax only when the two friends are torn 
apart and Orestes remains behind alone, a prey to his lacerated 
feelings and his terrible visions. Anguish prostrates him, and now, 
after the last words of his recitative: 

Ou suis^je2 A l*hoijeur qui m*obsMe, 

Quelle tranquillite succcdel 

is heard that aria in which the accompaniment gives the lie to his 
words (see page 165). 

Orestes has slain his mother; the memory of it bores and hammers 
unceasingly and pitilessly in his heart. He f^ls asleep, but before 
him, and before us, appear the Eumenides in the fearsome, slow 
tread of a dance and to a horrifpng chorus, with a scale of trombones 
in unison cutting across its measured beats (see pages 166-8). It is 
a passage of which Gluck had had a presentiment in his TelemaccOj 
where Telemachus approaches the magic grove (‘Quai tristi gemiti*). 

The dark torment of this scene is heightened by Orestes’s cry of 
pain and the dumb apparition of Clytemnestra’s blood-stained shade, 
and we cannot believe that we can be still further aff^ed, both 
theatrically and emotionally, when the gates open and, at the head of 
the priestesses, Iphigeneia, the daughter and younger likeness of the 
murdered mother, stands before the awakened Orestes. The dia- 
Ic^e between brother and sister could not have been more magni- 
ficently and effectively introduced; the act could not have been more 
gloriously concluded than with the plaintive song of Iphigeneia and 
the female choir, a funereal ceremony in a twfli^t of C minor and 
C major, clearing in die last eight bars into a consolatory major close. 
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TTk climax of this aa was not to be outdone. The third act 
reve^, by tme aria, how Iphigeneia wavers between fear 

and hope. IJe dehberattons follow between her and the pair of 
victims, one of wlwm she can and will save in order to send him as 
messOTger to her home. Obeying an inner voice, she inclines to 
the choice of her brother, and now the magnanimous struggle between 
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'IpUgink en Tauride': Acts III and IV 

the two j&iends ensues in a duet divided between wild and gentle 
expressions, a new ‘pathological* recitatipo accompagnatc for Orestes, 
an aria'^like dialogue, the victory of Oreaes, which — z great scenic 
notion, this— takes place in the presence of Iphigeneia, and a grand 
heroic aria for Pylades, who intends to make use of his unexpected 
freedom to liberate his friend — z somewhat superficial, tenorish 
curtain, though dramatically quite justified. 

The last act opens with a short recitative for Iphigenoa, in whidh 
she expresses her resolution never to perform the sacrifice, and with 
that aria where — strangest of all musical relationships — Gluck made 
free use of the jig in Bach’s B flat major Partita. It is a splendid but 
somewhat too magniloquent number, a piece for a prima donna. 
And indeed, in the Telemcco of 1765, it had actually been given to 
a prima donna, the sorceress Circe (‘Se estinguer non hastate’). 
Then comes the solemn ceremony of the sacrifice, with its suave 
choruses of priestesses, a few wonderful bars expressive of Orestes’s 
resolution, the recognition of the brother at the moment the knife is 
raised, and the expiation announced by the candid notes c£ joy from 
the sister and priestess. A wild agglomeration of catastrophe follows: 
the news of the approach of the irate Scythian king, the exeked 
altercation by means of solo, dialogue and chorus, the im:ervemion 
of Pylades, the death of Thoas, die fight bttween Scythians and 
Greeks — until Diana’s majestic recitative makes the happy and 
rather too festive conclusion possible. It is unfortunately the most 
‘French’ feature of this wonderful opera, which so oficn life itself cMit 
of its Gallicism to the aaure skies, the dmelessncss of pure humanky. 

The Parisians this time grasped the magnitude of the crart. There 
was no difference of opinion among the public, no polemic amoi^ 
the arbiters, hardly a ‘critical’ pronouncement. This was Gluck’s 
greatest victory, inwardly and outwardly. 

‘echo et harcisse* 

Just as in the view of musiolovers <£ to-day the thougfe of Mozart’s 
last dramatic works conjures up only Dk ZmAeifiBiit while Li 
ckmenza Si Tito is forgotten (not wholly, perhaps, biu neverth^^ 
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unjustly), so do we r^ard the Iphl^mie en Tauride as Gluck^s last 
work. But it was followed four months later by jScho et Nardsse, 
produced on 24th September 1779 (not on the 21st, as the libretto 
has it). For his libretto Gluck engaged the services of a new litorary 
colla^rator, Jean Baptiste Louis Theodore Baron de Tschoudi 
(Tschudi), a diplomat like du Roullet, a botanist, agronomist and 
occasional poet. Du Roullet was once again involved in the origin 
of the libretto. Tschudi was a newcomer to Paris. He was bom 
in 1734 at Metz, but his name points to a Swiss origin in the 
canton of Glams. He did, in foct, at first serve in a Swiss regiment, 
became bailiff and royal coundUor at Metz in 17^, in 1774 minister 
to the Prince^Bishop of Li%e, and had not come to Paris until 
1777. Only here, in that literary atmosphere, does he appear to 
have discovered his talent as a poet, ^cho et Nardsse was certainly 
his first dramatic essay. 

It was not a happy one, this ^drame lyrique en trois actcs.’ 
A prologue was added to it on the occasion of the revival, on 
8th August 1780, and it is in this revised version, not in the original 
one, that the work is printed and preserved. We can only judge this 
effort, or non^effort, of Tschudfs, and the reasons that induced Gluck 
to compose the libretto, from a knowledge of what the poet made of 
his theme. The fable of Echo and Narcissus is found in the third 
book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and it is one of the most mysterious 
and profound of the ancient myths. The nymph Echo loves the 
beautiful shepherd Narcissus; but her love is not returned, for 
Narcissus is enamoured only of his own beauty. From sheer grief 
Echo dissolves into nothing but a voice, which awakens only on 
being called upon by human sounds, when she is able to answer 
the caller fi-om the hollows and caverns of mountains and groves. 
Narcissus is made aware of his selfishness by the death of the nymph 
and delivered from his remorse and despair by being transformed 
into a flower: 

The water Nymphes his sisten wept and wayled for him sore. 

And on his bodie strowde their haire dipt off and shome therefore. 
The woodnymphes also did lament. And Echo did rebound 
To every sorrowful! noysc thein wkh like lamenting sound. 
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Libretto of‘&ho et Nardsse’ 

The fire was made to bumc the cor§c, and waxen Tapers light. 

A Hcrce to lay the bodie on with solcmne pompc was dight. 

But as for bodie none remaind: In stead thereof they found 
A yellow floure with milke white leaves now sprong upon the ground.^ 

Tschudi’s version goes as far as the death of Echo, but reaches only 
the attempted suicide of Narcissus, and not his metamorphosis. It 
is uncommonly easy to put one’ s finger on all the faults and clumsi^ 
nesses of his libretto : its destruction of the tender melancholy that 
pervades the ancient fable; the utterly urmccessary dramatic pre^ 
supposition that Apollo once pursued Echo with his amorous suits 
and visits the lover with his wrath because he was rgeaed by ha; 
the introduction of the god Cupid, who patronizes the pair in 
defiance of Apollo, fills a prologue with anost, sets chorus and ballet 
into much too long^wind^ an action there, and appears at the end 
as deus tx machina; the use of the shepherd Cynire as a pastoral Pyladcs 
for the Orestes of the play, Narcissus, and of not less than two 
nymphs, Egle and Aglae, for its gentle Armida, Echo; nc^ to 
mention a dozen other ineptitudes. 

Still, the libretto must have had qualities to attract Gluck, who 
was at the end of his career, knew what he wanted, and was not the 
man to accejt a libretto as a child does an apple. What were these 
qualities? TTiey lay in the fundamentally tragic content presemed 
in a pastoral framework. Gludk took Echo et Nardsse very scrimisly, 
no less so than Oifeo ei The work is like a return to hits 

reformatory beginnings, as thougji it were meam as a counterpart to 
Oifeo. The resembliiccs are obvious and become even more so if 
the original version of the work is considered and the purely decora^ 
tive prologue disr^arded. After the first stxnc, a chorus and ballet 
of nymphs and fauns who arc striedy separated chorcographically 
and characterized musically by tender wi^ colours and aampii^ 
rhythms respectively. Echo appears, her soul filled wkh prcmonitioos 
of her loss, and sends the noisy crowd oflF tl^ stage: 

Nymphes, clo%nc2yvous un momci^ dc ce Iku . . . 
and they accordii^ly withdraw, suddenly turned serious ami troubled, 

^ Ardmr Gc^dk^’s trandatk^ 1567. 
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in dumlvshow accompanied in C minor. What follows is not the 
exp^ed solitary lament, but a plaintive dialogue with the sympa^ 
thetic fiiend Cynire. Echo’s recitatives, with their Sequent string 
trmoli, have a wholly tragic and Gluckian accent. Narcissus is no 
languishing shepherd but one blinded by madness, like Orestes. 
He is as one possessed and imagines that he sees in his own reflection 
a goddess so dazz lin g that the gentle nymph Echo cannot but yield 
to her. He is an out-and-out pathological figure. Note the ‘ hidden’ 
melodic line with which he invokes his own image in the water: 



and note, too, the be^nning of the ritomello in this scene, where in 
growing agitation he implores the surface of the water to open (see 
pages 173-4)* 

This is noting else than Paris’s aria, ‘Le belle immagini,’ but 
infinitely heightened, a psychological or pathological snapshot not 
inferior to the famous one of Orestes, except that Narcissus is fk 
fi:orn being an Orestes. And the score contains one of the most 
glorious and heart-seizing arias Gluck ever wrote: the plaint of 
Narcissus: 

Beaux Ikux, temoins de mon ardeur, 
in which his dead beloved suddenly answers the invocation of a 
remorseful lover. His agitation, his rapture, his emotional upheaval: 

Au bord du Styx peux-tu I’aimer encore 2 
mark one of the summits of Gluck’s penetration into the human soul. 

What Gluck may not have succeeded in doing in Oifeo with the 
persuasion of Hades and the loss of Eurydice he triumphantly did 
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Music of'&ho et Narcisse' 

here by the sheer power of music. Was it really possible to bdicvc 
that he could furnish an indifferent or even a weak work aficr 
Iphigink en Tauride and treat himself to one of those * relapses’ of his 
earlier and middle periods? This work is full of great, tragic ideas, 
and from their own point of view Gluck’s contemporaries judged 
by no means wrongly when they preferred the concluding ‘Hymne 
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a TAmour,* which is certainly charming, to this aria, of whose 
beauty they clearly had no inkling. Gluck was never more lavish 
in the instrumentation either—how full and tender the pastoral overture 
with its double orchestra sounds !— though never more unequal, for 
this work of his advanced age wavers in style between an eclogue and 
a tragedy, between psychological drama and festa teatrak, between 
old-fashioned, almost Lullian declamation and truly Gluckian 
downrightness of diction, and it repeats scenes such as had already 
made greater and deeper impressions with a finer dramatic logic and 
a stronger coherence in OifeVj Alceste and Iphigim en Tauride. 
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CHAPTER IV 


CLOSE OF LIFE AND INFLUENCE 

WITHDRAWAL TO VIENNA 

‘£cho et Narcisse* was a feilure. The work reached but 
twelve performances, only nine after its revival, and the takings fell 
from evening to evening. Only at the third attemp, when after 
the fire at the Opera (8th June 1781) it was given again on the 
rapidly ereaed provisional stage at the Porte Saint-^Martin, was its 
reception more fiiendly. The ‘Hynmc a T Amour* that doses the 
opera was praised, as we have seen, but it was considered that the 
music suffered ftom a pakry subject and a poor poem. In the 
Mimoires secrets of 30th September 1779 we read: 

. , . it is true that it would be impossible to set eyes on wmsc woeds. 
The stilted, precious, ludkrmis stjdc c£ this poet goes to unexampled 
lengths, and his very sd^me, which is entirdy contrary to the £bk, is 
the most ridiculous thing imaginable. 

Gluck took the Parisians* judgmertt in bad part. It is po^bfc 
that his disappointment and anger were aggravated by those fira 
strokes from which he suffered during the rehearsals and soon after 
the production, unless it was the c^her way about, and the annoyance 
caused him by the aage gossip before the performance and by the 
ungrateful public of Paris contributed to these seizures. Be that as 
it may, Gluck left Paris in the middle of Octoba, resolved neva* to 
return to that efty, in which be had so shortly befoe dedared that he 
meant to end his life. At the end eff October he was in Vienna 
once more, after ‘the most beautiful joun^ in the wodd/ He 
wished to put £ch et Nardsse on die stage in Vienna, The 
reasons why k never came to diat arc not known. 

He was implacable at first. A poet, Gasin, who hid jniHishcd 
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a Traite du Milodrame ou Rejlmons sur la Musique dramatiqut in 1771, 
offered him a new libretto at the end of 1779; but he refused it: 

I shall not write another opera hereaficr ... my career is finished, 
my age, and the di^st I had to endure lately in Paris in connection with 
my opera of Narcissus have for ever put me out of conceit to write still 
others. . . . 

In spite of all his bitterness towards Paris, however, he was by no 
means disinclined some time later to ‘adjust’ the revision and revival 
of the work, eagerly urged by Tschudi, and to take an active part in 
it. He took as much interest as ever in all the theatrical news from 
Paris, though he speaks with contempt of the ‘Marmontellian gang,’ 
and he wished Piccinni’s Atys, produced on 22nd February 1780, 
a ‘good success,’ in order that he may himself remain ‘unmolested.’ 
Not that he took it all very seriously, not even when he wrote on 
31st March 1780: 

But as to my going to Paris again, nothing will come of it, so long as 
the words ‘Piednnist’ and ‘Gluckist’ remain current, for I am, thank 
God, in good health at present, and have no wish to spit bile again 
in Paris. ... I shall hardly allow myself to be persuaded again to become 
die objea of the criticism or the praise of the French nation, for they are 
as changeable as red cockerds — ^if it were to be, it would have to be made 
vc^ comfrfltablc, since idling is now my only pleasure. ... I could 
wish that someone might come one day to take my place, and to please 
the public with his music, so that I might be left in peace, for I am still 
unable to frrget the tittle/^ttle to which friends and foes made me listen 
concerning Narcissus, and the pills I have had to swallow, for Mesrieurs 
the Frenchmen cannot yet see any difference between a musical eclc^e 
and a ‘po^mc ^ique ’ . . . 

True, during the time the revival of £cbo et Nardsse was being 
prepared his mood grew more amenable again. 

If the stupid reasonings were to grow out of fashion, which arise there 
out of musk and spectacles, I might perhaps resolve once more to go there, 
and to whisde somethn^ mcMre to than; howheit, I no longer tni^ them; 
the burnt child fears the fire, 

he wrote on sotfa June 1780, fingetting that it was he who had 
created the fashion of ‘reasoning’ with the preface to Alceste. 
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End of the Palis Phase — Plans for Naples 

But when the ‘new arrangement’ of the opera proved a new failure 
on 8th August (it survived only nine or ten performances), he 
declared bluntly, angrily and conclusively (30th September): Nothing 
will come of my return to Paris.’ 

‘les danaides’ 

Meanwhile Gluck had entered into negotiations in quite another 
direction— that of Naples. At the end of Oaober 1780 he wrote 
to Kruthoffer of secret news he hoped to be able to tcU in a couple 
of months, which would be very agreeable to him. On 29ch 
November he announced: ‘I am to go to Naples, to write four operas 
tha:e; I wished to conceal it itom you until I knew whether my 
conditions would be accepted or not.’ But on 3rd January 1781 he 
was obliged to announce: ‘The death of the empress [Maria Theresa, 
November 1780] has fimstrated my journey to Naples.’ 

Thare is no doubt that for these new reWons with Naples Gluck’s 
former collaborator, Calzabigi, was responsible, who had moved 
from Pisa to Naples early in 1780, and that one of the four project©! 
operas was to have been composed to a new libretto of his: Ipermestra 
or Le Danmdi. What happened? Calzabigi himsdf tells us in his 
famous letter to the editor of the Mercure ie Frame ofzist Augua 1784: 

It was in 1778, and after the great success of my Orpheus and my Alm^ 
upon your stage, that M. Gluck desired tterm m kfchktn 

He induced me, wHi great promises, to wrke a new drama for him. I 
wrote a Semiramis, which I srat to him. I do not know fts fam. . . . 
M. Gluck gready approved df it at first; but he paedved afterwards that 
ft did not suit the actors wbi shone at diat time on the lyrk stage. I had 
once spoken to him about a Hypermnestea; he urged me so camesdy to 
write it, that I decided to comply; he received that poor HypemuKstra in 
Paris, where he was, in the month of November df the same year; he was 
enthusiastic about ft; he sem word that ^ would have ft trandated in order 
to give ft to d]^ stage; and that was all he let me know abom ft. 

It is certain that Gluck occupied himself wfth Le DamM aiKi 
seriously undertook its ctompcsftion, presumably, as was his custom, 
without at first wrftii^ down a noto of ft. It was a subject that mr^ 
have appealed to him, a subject not wfthom its secret or open denims 
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of aggression, for it was once again a blow at the Metastasian operatic 
ideal. For Metastasio himself had written an Ipermestra that had 
been often composed, in which the strong and fierce dramatic 
motives are, as usual, converted into amorous entanglements and 
episodes exhibiting generous actions. In his BJsposta of 1790 Calza-^ 
bigi took particularly deadly aim at this Ipermestra of Metastasio’s, 
and he was ennded to do so. As the author of Le Danardi he restored 
its whole force to the subject. Danaus is a barbarian like Thoas, 
who for revenge orders the death of the husbands of his fifty daughters; 
Hypermnestra is not a puppet put together ftom the constituents of 
magnanimity and love, and stuffed with straw, but a loving woman 
who curses her cruel father. We are at once plunged in medias res of 
the preparations for the sanguinary wedding; the work opens with 
dances and closes with the sight of Danaus’s hapless daughters in 
Hades, ‘agitate da diverse tormento, e disperazione in diverse figure, 
gruppi e atdtudini,* not unlike the situation in Claudio Monteverdi^s 
Ballo delle in^rate of long ago. On the other hand, there are long 
dialogues in that awkward arrangement in five acts, superfluous 
choruses, dances and arias: Calzabigi was too educated an ae^etician 
and too much imbued with all sorts of classical reminiscences to 
supply a poem that was as such quite pure and free from dross. 

The letters to Kruthoffer tell us that it must have been the fiaistra^ 
tion of the Naples plans alone which made Gluck abandon Le 
Donated; but what the composer committed on that occasion was a 
piece of inconsiderateness that offaided even against such notions 
of ‘authors rights’ as the eighteenth century could conceive. With^ 
out consulting him, he handed Calzabigi’s manuscript to Messrs, du 
Roullet and Tschudi, and without the author s least knowledge of 
what was going on, it was translated, adapted and composed. In 
the aummn of 1783 Bachaumont announced Le Danaidi in his 
M6t0ires secrets^ among the works prepared for performance at the 
Op^ under the title of Hypermestre, by Baron Schudy and the 
Chevalier Gludk, and on 26th April 1784 ^ appeared at the Th^e 

^ VoL xxi, loth September 1783. 

* The titl^agc of die score, engraved by Des Lauriers and dedicated to 
Marie AntoiiKtte, says ipdi A|riL 
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de rAcademie Royale de Musique a ‘tragidie^lyrique cn cinq actcs, 
Les Danmies^ the libretto of which informs us that *La Musique est 
de MM. le chevalier Gluck ct Salieri.* The librettists bashfully 
withheld their names. One of them, Tschudi, died from the 
consequences of erysipelas while the work was being rehearsed; the 
survivor, du Roullet, unabashedly inserted the following nc^ce in 
the libretto : 

A manuscript by M. de Calzabigi, author of the Italian Orpheus and 
Alcesds, has been handed to us, to which we have helped oursdves libaally. 
We have borrowed from the ballet of the Danaxdcs by the edebrated 
M. Noverre, that modern rival of Bathyllus and Pyladcs; to these we have 
joined our own material, and out of this whole we formed our scheme. 

One of our friends, whose family has forbidden us to name him, was good 
enough, in order to accelerate our work, to turn part of our composition 
into verse, and this will certainly not be that of which the style will be 
thought the most careless. Death has just removed from us this cxc^cnt 
man, known by several works in prose and in verse, bcdi equally estcemcdl 

The mention of Gluck on the libretto as part^composer was a 
stratagem calculated to impress the Parisian public favourably by the 
weight of his powerful name, or at any rate to make it camious. 
When the success of the work seemed assured afier the twdfih per^ 
fbrmance, Gluck came forward widi a declaration that Salieri should 
be taken as the only creator of the music and that his own collaboca/' 
tion was confined to his having offered a few hints aiKl counsels to 
his former pupil. Salieri in his turn says of the work in his dedication 
to the queen: 

I wrote it under the eye and under the direction of the fitmous Chcvalki 
Gluck, that sublime genius, the creates of dramatic musk, whkh he has 
carried to the highest d^ce of perfection it is capable d attaining. I hope, 
wkh the advkc of this great man, to succeed in compc^i:^ some odber wock, 
more worthy of the cn%htcned taac d Your Majesty. . , . 

Friendly as Gluck’s attitude towards Salieri was, that towards 
Calzabigi is indefensible. In twentieth century Calzab^ 
have prosecuted Gluck and du Roullet fe a grave t*cadi of hi 
author s rights, and would have obtained from any an iiKsoii^ 
trovertiblc and irrevocable vadict in his fovour. In the c^gj^midh 
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century he had no other redress than that of protesting publicly in 
that letter to the Mercure ie France against the injustice he had suffered. 
He had a few scenes of his Ipermestra composed by Millico, Gluck's 
Orpheus at Parma and former housemate, and he had the satisfaction 
of having them performed in the presence of the emperor, who was 
then the guest of the Neapolitan court. He had them printed in 
their original form in February 1784. He showed that the criticism 
levelled against the French libretto could not be applied to his own 
book. He declared that the composer of the French version, who^ 
ever he might be, could not possibly have conformed to his intent 
tions, which rested on the only true and correct declamation of his 
verses, and that therefore ‘the music written for my Danaides by 
M. Millico must needs be infinitely superior to that given in Paris 
with the copy of my drama.’ 

There he was unjust to Salieri, much as he was unjust, not to the 
inequitable procedure, but to the dramaturgic insight of du Roullet 
and Tschucfi. The two adapters gave their libretto the most concise 
form without departing from Calzabigi’s plan. They attenuated 
neither the charaaer of the drama nor the fate of the forty-^nine 
daughters who are so pitiless in their obedience: we hear the death 
cries of the murdered husbands and see the torments of the Danaides 
and their progenitor in hell; we are spared nothing. The scenes 
between Danaus and Hypermnestra, between Hypermnestra and 
Lynceus, have their full dramatic weight. The wading choruses 
and dances are anything but interpolations. And the manner in 
which Salieri composed this libretto cannot in truth be characterized 
otherwise than as ‘mock-^Gluck.’ The Paris audiences of the first 
twdve performances, still constrained to guess at the shares taken in 
the score by Gluck and Salieri, may have ascribed the almost Nea^ 
politan wedding choruses and dances and some of the more ‘tender’ 
arias of the lovers Lynceus and Hypermnestra to the latter; but to 
his contemporaries, who were unaware of the situation, Gluck must 
have unquestionably seemed to be the creator of the strongest scenes, 
and certainly the inspirer of the terseness of these progressive and never 
static five acts. It may well have been overlooked that all this was 
more richly and at the same time more conventionally orchestrated 
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than a real Gluck, and had a thicko: coating of theatricality, 
although we can no longer overlook it to-day. 

The ‘ Auteur ^du Poeme des Danaides,* du Roullet, needless to 
say, addressed a Reponse^ to Calzabigi,^ weakly defending his weak 
position, mainly by hiding behind the broad back of Gluck. 

OLD AGE AND DEATH 

Gluck himself never replied to Calzabigi’s open letter, and indeed 
it would be difEcult to teU what he could have replied. He was by 
this time an invalid, too, and illness is aj^ to make a man indifferent 
to the world’s events. On 28th March 1781 he wrtxe that he was 
‘not well, the March weather upsets me, I suffer much from mclarv 
choly, and on ist May: must needs have patience until good 

weather arrives, when I hope to recover my health in my garden.’ 
But a few weeks later he had a serious apoplcaic seizure, which 
wholly paralysed his right side, so that he could no longa write. 
‘I have been ill for several months as the result of an apoplectic stroke 
that afflicted me last year,’ he dictatal on 17th April 1782 in a letter 
to the conduaor Valentin at Aiguillon; *my head is enfeebled and 
my right arm useless, and I am incapable of doing any work that 
involves a continuous occupation; it is forbidden me. . . .’ A cure 
at Baden brought about a gradual improvement after the summa of 
1781, when he had 

once more escaped from the jaws of death, wkhout havii^ first recovered 
from my earlier illness. Pneumonia, accompankd by a fever, robbed uk 
entirely of the little strer^th that had remained, and I am once again a 
weak convalescent. 

In March 1783 he spoke once more of a plan & a visit to Paris, 
and in August even of an invitation to London, ‘to poducc my 
Italian opera that is already done*; but the imambn was not realized. 

The increasing performances of his Paris operas in V^ma 
what brightened his days. ‘The Iphigcncia in Tauris, which k 
soon to be represented, will set me in motion again aiKl stk my 
blood,’ be wrote on ist May 1781, ami this cv« took place on 
^ Mercm ie Frmce, 9th October 1784. 
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23rd Oaober, with scenery by the Paris painter Moreau, with 
Antonia Bemasconi in the title part, and ‘ with great success/ What 
was more, the performance was given in a German translation. 
Mozart was not present at the crowded first performance, but ‘I was 
at nearly all the rehearsals,’ he says. With the German translation 
Gluck himself took great pains, together with the young Viennese 
poet Johann Baptist von Alxinger (whom Mozart, too, would have 
liked to engage to translate and adapt his liomeneo), Iphigink was 
followed on 3rd December by the Italian Alcesfe and on 3 ist Decern-^ 
ber by Oifeo, At repeat performances of Alceste and Iphigink Gluck 
had as an admiring hearer and spectator the Grand Duke Paul 
Petrovitch, afterwards Tsar Paul I, who, together with Prince 
Ludwig of Wiirttemberg, paid him a visit with half Vienna looking 
on in the streets, heaping compliments upon him (‘he said he had 
already heard much music, but none so far that had gone so near 
his heart as mine’) and praising especially the aria, ‘Ah per questo 
gia stance mio core,’ with which Alcesns talces leave of her children. 

Reichardt, in the summer of 1783, found Gluck apparendy in full 
possession of his powers again. But in 1784 the man of seventy had 
yet another severe stroke. That was the end. Yet he seems to have 
thought of a German opera during this last span of life as well as 
formed operatic plans for Naples. On loth February 1780 he had 
written to the Duke Carl August of Weimar, Goethe’s firiend and 
Maecenas, the letter already quoted fi:om: 

I have now grown very old, and have squandered the best powers of 
my mind upon the French nation, regardless of which I feel an inward 
impulse to write something for my own nation yet. 

Whether Klopscock’s Hemams^Schheht was meant to be, or could 
have been, this ‘something’ remains questionable; but a German 
chronicler was right when he wrote in 1775 that ‘as yet no court has 
had a theatre built in which it could be represented.’ German opera 
was not to be helped out with an exceptional work, a ‘tragedy with 
music,’ but only with a true opera. One may well ask whether 
Gluck noticed that the creator of German opera was already active 
tide by side with him; whether he suspected that the b^innings of 
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this German opera were present in a modest German Sinispiel and 
not in any German opera seria; whether he knew that the future was 
not dedicated to German imitations of his work, the endeavours 
to bring forth a * national song^spectacle,* like Ignaz Holzbauer’s 
Gmther von Schwarzhurg or Anton Schweitzer’s Alceste, but to the 
works descended from Die Zauhejfiote, which appeared four years 
after his death. 

His relations with Mozart were friendly, but reserved owit^ to the 
mere fact that he patronized Mozart’s natural opponent, Salieri. 
The Mozarts, father and son, had mistrusted Gluck eva since their 
first visit to Vienna in 1768. When Mozart went to Paris in 1778, 
his father peremptorily instructed him to avoid Gluck. During the 
Viennese period Mozart was once Gluck’s guest at dinner, and the 
elder master went to Die En^bmng, which delighted him. He also 
went to the younger’s concerts, and the latter honoured him ty a set 
of variations on a Gluckian theme. But no sincere friendship 
ensued, and it is easy to {ed that Gluck’s ‘grand politics’ were not 
looked on sympathetically by Mozart. 

What were Gluck’s secret feelings when he heard Die En^uhrungl 
He cannot have helped noticing what a wealth of music, what 
invention and spirit, what a gift of divine case too, dicrc was in 
this work, whose subject so dosdy resembled his own Rmconte 
imprevue. Neither could it escape him that there was in the charao^ 
terization of Osmin a truth that werrt fk beyond his own ratmnalism, 
and an adroitness and psychok^cal insist in the final quartet of 
the second act such as could be attained only in o^ra huffa. What, 
on the other hand, did Mozart think of Ipbigeneia in German, dT 
which he missed hardly a reh^sals Tcdinically he had nothii^ 
to learn from Gluck. He, the greatest inOTimental compel c£ his 
time, who was just about to conquer the realm dF ‘kari^* musk 
for himselfr can only have smiled at all the stiffnesses and awkward^ 
nesses of Gluck. But without his visits to those rrficarsals at tfc^ end 
of 1781 the Commandant in D(m Giommi, nay, perhaps the wbdc 
of Don Giovmm, that drmma ^ocoso illumioatcd 1 ^ tragic ligks, thsu 
underworld which embodies a mtaal prindpk, wtmld im have 
come into existence. 
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To the last years of Gluck’s life belongs a piece of so-called church 
music, a De projuniis for fbur^part chorus with a curious, dark^ 
coloured accompaniment of lower strings (violas, cellos and basses 
only), bassoon, horn and a trio of trombones. The oboe alone adds 
a lighter colouring. It is a moving invocation of the godhead, adagio 
espressiuo, rising from D minor into the regions of brighter tonalities 
and sinking back again into a questioning halfrclose that seems to 
leave everything unsolved. It is antique rather than ecclesiastical, 
subjective rather than ‘catholic,’ a sombre counterpart to Mozart’s 
Ave^ verum corpus. One would think that Gluck wrote this pessi-^ 
misdc work, which might also be brought into biographical and 
artisdc comparison with the Vter emste Gesdnge of another Viennese 
master, on the day on which he ‘suffered much from melancholy*; 
but one must suppose that he composed it for the Concert Spirituel 
in Paris. Even dejection does not find a dred and resigned expression 
in Gluck, for although there is no lack of such turns in this musical 
reHecdon of a whole state of mind, especially in the interludes, its 
tone is in the main urgent, tense and manly (see pag« 185--9). 

The passage must be reproduced in full score if the high lights of 
the oboe, the sforzato of the soHtary horn notes and the doublings of 
the high violoncello parts that cut across the texture are not to be 
lost to the eye. Here again Gluck proves himself the greatest master 
of psychological orchestradon. Here, too, he shows himself as a 
universal genius — and we do not know how many works he may 
have written in other branches beside his operadc output, for we do 
not possess his personal heritage, which after the death of his widow 
in 1800 went to his nephew Carl von Gluck and was destroyed by 
fire or plunder in Gluck’s country house at Kalksburg during the 
French occupadon of Vienna in 1809. And it is significant that 
be, who was so eager, not to say ruthless a usufructuary of his own 
music, should have written a work like this De profmdis, created, as 
it were, for himself alone and hardly ‘communicable.* 

Gluck died of a forbidden pleasure of the table, ft is like the 
vengeance of fate for an aa of wantonness: he once — about 1778 — 
had his and his wife’s portrait painted as they sit at dessert, he looking 
exultandy at the spectator over his shoulder, glass in hand, she about 
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to fill it from a bottle. On 15th November 1787 1 ^ aitetaincd two 
fiiends firom Paris at luncheon; tl^ were at the ^age of coffee aikl 
liqueur — the latter strictly forbidden him. His wife fcfi the room to 
order the carri^ for their daily drive, and wfam her was 
turned Gluck encouraged his two guests to drain their passes of the 
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fatal beverage. When one of the fiiends declined, he tossed off his 
glass himself in feigned anger and with a request not to give him away 
to his wife. In the carriage he had another apoplectic seizure, and 
a few hours later he was dead. He was buried on 17th November 
at the cemetery of Matzleinsdorf. His tombstone bears the usual 
impressive untruths and halfiruths: what we may be certain to 
accept as true is only the epithet: 

OF THE SUBLIME ART OF SOUND THE GREAT MASTER. 


THE SUCCESSION 

About the succession of Gluck, Christoph Martin Wieland, the 
poet of Schweitzer’s Alceste, said some tolerably prophetic words in 
his Vcrsuch ukr das deutsebe Singspiel of 1775, when Gluck was still 
alive. He concludes his essay as follows: 

At last we have lived to see an epoch at which the mighty genius of a 
Gluck has undertaken this great work, which— if it was ever to materialize 
— ^had needs to be awakened by a fiery spirit like his own. The great 
success of his Orpheus and Eurydice, his Alcestis, his Iph%eneia, would 
induce the utmost hopes, were it n<^ that his enterprise is opposed by 
invincible moral causes in the very capitals of Europe where the fine arts 
have their noblest temples !— arts which the masses are accustomed to 
r^ard only as means to sensual enjoyments and which must be reinstated 
in their cff^inal dignity, with Nature upheld on a throne so long usurped 
by the arbitrary power of fashion, of luxury and of the most exuberant 
sensuality— a great and audacious undertaking! but too like the great 
emerprise of iQcxandcr and Caesar to create a new world out of the ruins 
<£ the old not to share its fote. A whole succession of Glucks would be 
needed for this (as for the project of a universal monarchy a whole succes-* 
skm of Alexanders and Caesars) to ensure the reign and the continuance 
upon the lyric scene of this suzerainty of unspoilt Nature over music, of 
this simple song capable, like Mercur/s caduceus, of awakening and 
hiUii^ passion and conducting souls to Elysium or Tartarus, of this 
Imushmcat of all sirens’ arts, of this harmonious assent of all the parts in 
a single unity of the whole. Gluck himsdf— for all his enthusiasm — 
knows mankind and the course of things bdow the moon too well to 
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hope for anything of the kind I It is enough that he should have slK)wn 
us what music might achieve, if in these our days there were an Athens 
anywhere in Europe, and in that Athens appeared a Pericles, to do for 
opera what he did for the tr^edies of Sophodes and Euripides. 

Let us not go into details of this extract, which anticipates Schiller’s 
conception of the theatre as a moral institution~a concej^on Gluck 
was as far as possible from sharing. Wieland was doubtless right 
to resign himself to the fact that the succession of Glucks i^ccssary 
to the regeneration of the operatic domain would never appear. He 
could not suspect that this regeneration of opaa would be effected 
in quite a different field from that enclosed within the boundaries of 
opera stria, of the classicist opera to which Gluck’s work belongs. It 
came about in the realms of the opera huffa and the opera comiq^ 
The dramma giocoso of Don Giovanni belongs far more closely to the 
spiritual descendants of Alceste than liomeneo or La clemenza di Tito, 
and not the Brenno of Reichardt, the Dimophon of Cherubini or his 
Medet (1797), which is a vast hybrid work, nor yet any other classicist 
operas by North German or Parisian Gluck enthusia^ continue the 
history of the post^Gluckian musiodrama, but the 2 jmbefl&e, a 
coarse piece for the display of stage machinery at a Viennese subirban 
theatre, and Fidelia, a simpk Singspel 

In Paris Gluck’s example was imitated only by average or small 
French, German and Italian musicians; but his spirit, as Romain 
Rolland acutely observes, was revived only in passing thnnigh the 
soi^ of the Revolution: *Some portions from his operas (amor^ 
others the chorus, “Poursuivons jusqu’au tr^pas” from Arm^) wm 
“republicanized” and frequently performed at rcvolutk)nary fc^vkics.’ 
During the Napoleonic era Gluck was thru^ into the backgrcHmd; 
the cultivation of his work passed from Paris to dassidst Berlin. 
The one successor of Gluck who rose above n^diocriy and cairkd 
his operatic ideal on into the nin^eenth century is Gasjuro Sponrini. 
His development shows curious analogies widi that o£ Gluti, fee 
his work too classifies itself into an Italian, a Ercndi aiKl a Getman 
phase, of which the German shows the weakest impulse. in 
Sponrini everything remained more obvknidy ooodikwd by external 
considerarions, mere mask/'like, rcKxe rheunial and more tied up in 
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theatrical ‘grandezza * All the same, without Spontini there would 
have been no Rienzi^ which does not point to Meyerbeer so 
much as to impressions of La Vestak and Fernanda Cortez, The 
nineteenth century’ s true adorer of Gluck, however, is Berlioz. 

Berlioz, not Wagner. At the time W^er sought for recognition 
from Germany and the rest of the world it was a favourite theme of 
his adherents to draw a parallel between him and Gluck, and what 
they liked better still was to designate him as the ‘consummation’ of 
Gluck, the master who had brought to perfection what good old 
Gluck had striven after. His opponents were no less pleased to 
prove that Gluck had realized the ideal of opera long before him. 
The truth is that Gluck and Wagner as musical creators are perfecdy 
incommensurable giants, who have nothing more in common than 
a few theoretical exigencies, especially those of the dissolving of the 
‘set’ forms in opera, the merging of recitative and aria, and the 
subordination of music to the drama. ‘ The confusion of the artistic 
boundaries in opera consisted in the fact that a means of expression 
(the music) was made into its purpose and the purpose (the drama) 
into the means,’ was Wagner’s dictum. That might already have 
been thus formulated by Gluck. Both denied the musico^dramadc 
ideal of their time: Gluck the operatic type of Metastasio, which 
served a convention of opera in which music was predominant; 
Wagner the singer’s opera of Rossini and the ‘grand opera’ of 
Meyerbeer, although he did not renounce the latter’ s framework, but 
merely filled it with more genuine and reasoned contents. 

But on looking closer we find that these affinities evaporate. Gluck 
was a child of the rationalist ^e, Wagner of the romantic century. 
It may even be said that these periods are most purely and visibly 
emboied in them. Gluck, too, uses myths in Oifeo, in Alceste and 
in jScho et Nardsse, but he uses them in order to ‘humanize’ his 
%m:es; while Wagner is fond of letting some very human actions — 
t^e Lahen^rin ca: Tristan — dissolve into mythical mists. Diderot 
once planned an Essm sur k tolerantism musical, which Gluck would 
demb^ss have welcomed wkh enthusiasm^ for did he not once write 
to Padre Martmi in Bologna abom his progress in Paris: ‘The 
oi^des will be gr^ because national prgudkes must be attacked 
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Wagner and Berlioz 

from the front, and reason does not prevail against them*? ^ Wagner 
was, or at any rate superficially believed that he was and theoretkally 
defended his belief, a nationalist of the pur^ water, however 
national his influence may have been for a time. 

What is entirely disparate in the two masters is ttudr distribution 
of the vocal and instrumental parts in opera. Infinitdy though 
Glucl^ enriches the range of or chestral c nlf ^y rs^ in work^ he never 
Id r'tEe^che^a doniSBffF"TO' wrfres 
In^tEnSer W^n^tKTs^^ Za sympffime ^aure 

reign supreme wherever a decisive effect is intciKled, and the vdoc is 
merely fitted in. One need only point t o Isolde* s *lovc death^ or to 
Wotan’s ‘farewell.* Gluck was serious 
inttacto^^ while WT^^STlKnis own 
a^juT^yAe back door— the symphonic back door. 

The true Gluckian of the nineteenth century, then, is Hector 
Bdrlioz. Les Troyens is the last shoot from Gluck*s soil, mx. cmly 
in subject, but spiritually and instrumentally, the Cbasse royak the 
last descriptive ballet. All that Berlioz contributed to the uiKkr^ 
standing of Gluck in his criticisms, his essays and his Tmte iimtru^ 
mentadm is bom of love and enthusiasm; he alone succeeded, at a 
time when Gluck had almost disappmed from the stage again, in 
awakening new admiration in Paris at least £or Otphie and 
fr was he who about iS6o inspired a great and intelligent 
Pauline Viardot, with a desire to appear as Orpheus, siiKX whidi 
dnre the part of the Thracian singer has r em a ine d the po^cssion erf* 
the heroic contralto voice, failing eunuch sii^en in nii^ccnA 
century. It was be, too, who induced a patroness, MBc Fam^ 
Pdletan, to finance the edition of at any rate Glucdt $ six Frendi 
operas. 

Gluck’s example has remained an ob^ct <£ study and cxpcriinc^ 
in revival both in Germany and FraiKX, ai^, to a ^naBcr extent m 
Italy and England, Essays and biograj^hics have a|q)carcd, m^rkl 
has accumulated ainl his life, with the exccpnon of the years 
his youth, has been elucidated. Wotqucnnc firmid«xl a diamak 
catalogue (nc^ quite complete and not qufre rdialrfc) frcois a 
1 26di October 1773. 
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basis for every work on Gluck. A biography or monograph on a 
large scale is still lacking. Several works have appeared in new 
editions. The bi/'centcnary of his birth seemed to bring about new 
activity and brought forth ‘Gluck Societies/ whose enterprise was 
paralysed not so much by the tragic times in which we live as by 
internal weaknesses. Some of the less important works have been 
reprinted, also a few of the great ones; but we are still without a new 
edition of the Italian Alceste and without Paride ed Elem or Vinmctnza 
liustijicata, while resurrections of all sorts of indifferent works abound. 
As for stage revivals of his operas, Gluck shares the fate of all the 
older masters. The farther a dramatic work is removed in time 
from the present, the more freely may theatrical fancy play with it, 
and so Oifeo in particular becomes the victim of arbitrary operations 
on the part of ambitious producers and modernistic choreographers. 
The real Gluck sdll remains to be discovered by us all. Let us hope 
that a happier, purer and more reverent age may discover him once 
and for all. 
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APPENDIX A 


CALENDAR 

(Fibres in hmkts knote reacM Jy tk persm mentmei 
ikymm ^tm,) 

Year A^e JJfe C<mtmp&rary Mnsimts 

1714 Christoph Willibald Gluck, Bach (C. P. E) born, March 
bcm, July 2, at Erasbach, 8; Homilius bom, Feb. 2; 
Upper Palatinate, son of Jommelli bam. Sept. xo. 
Alexanda Johannes Gluck Abacoaged 39; Albinoni 40; 
(c. 33), a huiRsman and Amc 4; Ariosd c, 54; Badh 
forever of GcrmaiyBohcmian 29; Bach (W. F.) 4; Benda 
birth. (F.) 5; Bonno 4; Booondni 

42; Boyce 4; Caldara c. 44; 
Campn 54; Couperin 46; 
Crd 5 3<S; Dcsmaicts 52; 
Dcstouchcs r. 42; Durante 30; 
Eccks r. 51 ; Fasch 0 . F.) 26; 
Fux 54; Galuppi 8; Gcmy 
niani 34; Graun 13; Qtaup^ 
ncr 27; HaiKk} 29; Hassc 15; 
HolzbauCT 3; Kdsex 40; 
Kuhnau 54; Laknefc 57; 
Leo 20; Locacdli 21; Lotti 
47; Marcello 28; Mardm 8; 
Pcrgdba 4; Poepoa 28; 
Rameau 31; ^kim (F. X.) 
5; Saminartini (G.) c, 21; 
Sammartini (G^ B.) r. 13; 
Scari^ (A.) 55; Scadtett 
(D.) 29; Stc^ 60; Tarty 
22; Tdbnann 33; VecacU 
c 29; Vind 24; Vmkii ^*44, 
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Year Life Contemporary Musicians 

^715 ^ Wagenscil bom, Jan. 15. 

1716 2 

1717 3 Removal <£ the family to Nichclmann bom, Aug, 13; 

Bohemia, Aug. They settle at Stamitz Q. W.) born, June 
Ncuschloss near Biihmisch 19. 

Lcipa, where G.’s father (c. 

36) is appointed raiigcr to 
Count Kaunitz. 

1718 4 

1719 5 

1720 6 Agpcola Q. F.) bom, Jan. 4, 

17^1 7 Kirnberga bom, April. 

1722 8 Removal to Bohmisch Kam^ Benda (G.) born, June 30; 

nkz, whac his fkhcr (c 41) Kuhnau (62) dies, June 25; 
becomes forester to Count Nardini bom; Rdnken (99) 
Kinsky, Chancellor of dies, Nov. 24. 

Bohemia. 

17^3 9 As the son (£ an official, G. Gassmann bom. May 4; 

receives a good education, Tartini (31) becomes con-* 
includii^ some private iip ductor of Kinsk/s band in 
strucrion and music lessons, Prague; Francceur (25), Fux 
(63), Graun (22), Quamz 
(26), Rcbd (22) and Vcracini 
(f. 38) all visit Prague fe tin: 
coronation of Charles VI (38). 

X7H 10 (?) Removal to Rdchstadt, Theile (78) dies, June. 
wImtc G.*s father (e. 43) 
becomes foresta to the 
Dudicss o£ Tuscany. 

1725 II Return to Bohmisch Kanv Bertoni bom, Aug. 15; Fikz 

nkz(?), where his fadicr(f. 44) bom (approx.) ;Kricger(J.P.) 
re'^nten the service of Courx (76) dies, Feb. 6; Pisari beam; 

Scarlatti(A.X66)dies,Oct.24. 

1726 12 (?)IsscottoaJcsukcolkgcat Lalandc (<59) dies, June 18; 

Komotau, vA^e in addkbn Philidcff born, Se^ 7; Pi^ 
to a general education, he stocdii(67)d^May 13. 
receives k^ems in harpskbxd 
and cxgan playing. 
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Year Age 
1727 13 


1728 14 


1729 15 


1730 16 

1731 17 

1732 18 

1733 19 


1734 ^ 


1735 21 

1736 22 


Ujt 

(2) Education at Jesuit college 
continued. 


( 2) jMakes progress in music at 
ie Jesuit coll^. 


(Approx.) His father (c. 48) 
becomes head forester to 
Prince Lobkowitz at Eisen^ 
berg. 


(2) Enters Prague University. 
While at Prague University 
(2), G. learns the violin and 
violoncclio in addition to the 
keyboard instrumems he ah 
ready plays. He is also an 
cxcdlcm silver. 

Earns some money by playii^ 
the organ at various churches, 
the Tcin Churdh and St. 
James’^ where he learns much 
fiom Cemohorsky (c 44). 
Gives singing aiKi vidoncdlo 
lessons and cominues to play 
at churches. 

Leaves Prague and goes to 
Vienna, Prince Ecrdh 
nand Philipp Lobkowkz(i2), 
who in spite df his youdi is 
already at the head <£ his 
house, takes him irtto his 
service as chamber musician. 


Contemporary Musicians 

Croft (49) dies, Aug, 14; 
Gasparini (59) dies, March 
22 ; Guglidmi bom (api^ox.) ; 
Tractta bom, March 30- 
Hillcr (J. A.) born, Dec. 25; 
Loeillct (c. 53) dies; Marais 
(72) dies, Aug. 15; Piednni 
bc«m, Jan. 16; (74) 

dies, Feb. 12. 

Monsigny beam, Oct. 17; 
Sard bom, Dec. i. 


Scnaill6 (43) dks, Oct. 15; 
Vinci (40) dies, Iday 28. 
Cannabkh bom. 
HaydnbomJJdarch 3i/Aprili, 
Couperin (65) dies. Sept. 12. 


Gosscc born, Jan. lyjSacddni 
bom, July 23. 


Bach Q. C.) Ix^ Sept. 5; 
Eedes (c. 72) dies, Jan, 12; 
Kri^cr (J.) (83) d^ July 18. 
Alb:echtsbctgcr bom, loeh. 3 ; 
Anfosa bra (approx-); 
Astcffga (55) dks, Aug. 21 ; 
Caldara (c. 66 ) d^ Dec, 28 ; 
Fasch (C. F. C.J b<xn, Nov- 
18; Pcrgolcd (26) dks, March 
17. 
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Year Age Ufe Contemporary Musicians 

He continues his musical 
studies and bears much Italian 
opera. 

1737 23 Prince Melzi hears G. and Haydn (Michael) bom. Sept. 

induces him to accompany 14; Montclair (c. 71) dies, 
him to Milan. He becomes Sept.; Mysliwe&k born, 
chamber musician to Meki March 9. 
there and pupil of G. B. 

Sammartini (c 36). 

1738 24 Studies under Sammartini Battishill bom, May; Mursch-^ 

{c. 37) in Milan continued, hauser (75) dies, Jan. 6, 

1739 25 Hears many contemporary Dittersdorf bom, Nov. 2; 

operas in Alilan and is on Keiser (65) dies. Sept. 12; 
very fiiendly terms with Sam^ Marcello (53) dies, July 24; 
martini (e. 38). Rust born, July 6; Wanhal 

bom. May 12. 

1740 26 Is sdll chamber musician to Arnold bom, Aug. 10; 

Count Mdzi and continues Bohm (79) dies (approx.); 
his studies with Sammartini Lotd (73) dies, Jan. 5. 

(c. 39), with whom he goes 
into die questions of greater 
freedom of expression and of 
a harmonic style as opposed 
to counterpoint. 

1741 27 First opera, Artaserse, pro^ Desmarets (79) dies, Sept. 7; 

duced, Dec. 26. The libretto Fux (81) dies, Feb. 13; 
is by Metast^ (43) and the Gr^ born, Feb. 8; Janna^ 
work is dedicat^ to Count coni bom; Naumann bom, 
Traun (64), governor of Milan. April 17; Paisiello bom. 
The rdiearsal is severely judged May 9. 
by a select audience, but the 
first performance is wdl re^ 
ccived by the general public. 

174^ 28 Visit to Venice to the Abaco (67) dies, July 12. 
silvers for whom he is com^ 
misaoned to wrkc a new 
opera. Production o£ Ckmce 
(oi^inally caikd Dmetm) at 
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Year Life 

the Tcatro San Samuclc in 
Venice, with great success, 
Ascension Day (May 2). 
Third opera, Demqfmte, pro^ 
duced in Milan, Dec. 26. 

1743 29 Opera, Tigrane, produced at 

Crema, Sept. 9f where it was 
commissioned for the fair. 
The libretto, by Francesco 
Silvani, is newly arrai^^ for 
Venice by Goldoni (36). G. 
conducts, at the opening <£ 
the Milan opera season, linv 
pugnanfs (c. 37) Arsace, for 
which he has written addi^ 
tional music. 

1744 30 Opera, S(fomsha (or Siface) 

produced in Milan, Jan. 13. 
Visit to Bologna, where Denuy 
j(mk is produced, carnival, 
and to Venice, where he is to 
produce two new wedks. 
Comic opera, Lajinta sdmm^ 
produced there, at the Teatro 
Sant’ Ai^do, May 13. It is 
writcen in cdlabOTation with 
Lampugnani (c. 3 8) and Maty 
can, and comains numbers by 
Vinci (54). Production df the 
opera, Ipermestra, Oct. Mcta^ 
stasio’s (46) librttto has dsordy 
befoe been composed by 
Hassc (45). Op^ PoTOj 
producoi at Turin, Dec. 26. 

1745 31 Productfon of the opera, 

IppaJko, in Milan, Jan. 31. 
At die invitation of Lord 
Middlesex, G. accom|miks 


Cmtemparary Mmdans 


Boccherini born, Feb. 19; 
Gazzaniga bom, Oct.; 
Vivaldi (c. 73) dies. 


Campra (84) dies, June 29; 
Leo (50) dies, Oct. 31; Hassc 
(45) composes the opera, 
Ipemestra, foe the marriage 
of the Archduchess Marianna 
dF Austria to Prince Carl of 
Lociainc. 


AlHnoni (71) dies (a|^ox.); 
Claii (c. 76) dks; Dibdm 
bom, March 4. 
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Year A^e Uje Contemporary Musiciatts 

Prince Lobkowitz (21) to 
England. Visit to Paris on 
the way, wberc G. becomes 
acquainted with French opera 
and admires Rameau (62). 

Arrival in London, autumn. 

The political situation is 
unfavourable^ but Lord 
Ivliddlesex obtains permission 
to reopen the Italian Opera 
with a work by G., who 
hastily makes a pasticcio fiom 
earlier works to a libretto by 
the Abbatc Vanneschi, La 
cahta ie* ^£anti, G. visits 
Handel (60), who thinks him 
a poor contrapuntist, but 
esteems and befiiends him. 

174^ 32 La cahta h £i£anti produced Cambini bom, Feb. 13; 
in London, Jan. 7. A second Stamitz (C.) bom. May 7. 
pastkem, Artamene, produced, 

March. Concert at the King’s 
Theatre, in which Handel 
(61) takes part, March 25. 

G/s benefit concert, at which 
he plays a concerto on the 
glass harmonica, April 23. 

Meeting and fiiendship wiA 
Arne (36). Six trio ^natas 
publisW by Walsh, Nov. 

Departure fewr Hamburg, 

(?) autumn, where he joins 
Pietro Mir^ottTs Italian opera 
company as conductor. 

1747 33 Mir^otti goes to Leipzig widi Rebel Q. F.) (81) dies, Jan. 2; 
part ofhis company, including Schulz born, M^ch 30. 

G., early spring. The conv 
pany moves on to Dresden, 
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May, to prepare for iht double 
wedding between the Saxon 
and Bavarian royal bouses. 

Mccdi]^ with Hassc (48), 

Production of the weddii^ 

Serenade, Le mzze Ercoh e 
Ehe, before the Saxon court 
at Pillnitz, June 29. ( >) Visit 
to Hammer, near Briix, in Bo^ 
hemk, where his father (c. 66 ) 
has just died. Sept. (2) He sdls 
the land he has inherited and 
goes to Vienna, eitd d year. 

1748 34 Production of the opera, Stadler bom, Aug. 4. 

ramide riconosduta, in Vienna, 
on Maxiz Theresa’s (31) birdv 
day. May 14. G. joins Min^ 
gottTs company again as 
conducted: and goes wkh it 
to Hambuig, autumn, and to 
Copenhagen, end c£Nov,, at 
the invitation c£ETcdcrkV(25). 

1749 35 Appe^ at Copenhagen as Cimarosa bora, Etec. 17; 

solo instramcntjdist on the Dcstoudjcs (c. 77) dks (ap 
harpsichc^d and glass har^ prox.); Vogjcr bin, June 15, 
monica as wdl as in his 
capacity d condiKtor. 

Dramatic serenade. La emttesa 
de* mm, produced at die 
royal casde of Charksttenbeag, 

April 9, to edebrate the Hri 
d the crown prince (aficr^ 
wards Christian VH). Riy 
turn to Vienna, (2) afecr a 
visit to Holland wrth Mirk 
gottTs company. He k asked 
to many noble and wealthy 
houses, includii^ diat of the 
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Year Uje 

rich iiierchaiit and banker 
Joseph Pergin, with whose 
daughter Marianna he falls in 
love. (?) Pergin withholds his 
consent to a marriage. 

1750 36 Visit to Prague, where the 

opera, Ezio, is produced 
during the carnival. Death of 
Pergin and of G.*s mother at 
Hammer in Bohemia. Mar^ 
riage to Marianna Pe^in, who 
brings him a considerable fbr^ 
tune, SepL 15. He setdes 
down in Vienna. 

1751 37 brought out in Leipzig. 

1752 38 Production of the opera, ls$i^ 

pile, in Prague during the 
camivaL Departure for 
Naples, summer, having been 
invited to compose an opera 
&r the Teatro San Carlo, for 
die name-day df Charles HI 
(36). Production there of La 
ckmenza M Tito, Nov. 4, with 
Cafl&rclli (49) in the casL A 
novel effca in one of the arias 
leads to a dispute among the 
Neapolitan composers, who 
arc jealous of G.’s success, but 
Duiai^ (68), to whom the 
question is submitted, decides 
in his Bivour. Return to 
Vienna, l^c. Bonno (42) 
introduces G. to Prince Md^ 
buighausen, whose pivate 
band he B ergaged to conduct. 
He meets Dittersdoef (13), 
who is in the orcdicstra. 


Contemporary Musiems 


Bach (65) dies, July 28; 
Bononcini (78) dies (approx.) ; 
Salieri born, Aug. 19; Sam^ 
martini (G.) (c. 57) dies 
(approx.); Veracini (r. 65) 
dies. 


Bortniansky bom. 
dementi bom, (?) Jan.; 
Reichardt bom, Nov. 25; 
ZongareUi bom, April 4. 
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1753 39 h£ 2 ^I^ace,aimT,^omz Dakyrac bom, June 13; 

tata by Metastasio (55) conv Vk)tti bom. May 23. 
posed for Hildburghauscn’s 
concerts (or possibly the whole 
work). 

1754 40 Departure for Hildburg-' ICozduch b(^; Martin y 

hausens summer rcsidei^e. Solar bom (approx.), 
the palace of Schlosshof, May. 

Opera, Le Cwesa, perfexmed 
there. Sept. 24, on a visit of 
l^daria Theresa(37) and Francis 
I (46). The emperor makes 
arrangements for its produce 
tion in Vienna and presents 
G. with a gold snuffbox con^ 
taining 100 ducats. Return to 
Vienna, autumn. G. is cn^ 
gaged as musical director to 
the court by Cou« Duiazzo, 
director of the imperial theatres. 

1755 41 Le Cinesi produced at the Duiaixc (71) dies, Aug. 13; 

court opera in Vienna, Apefl Winder bom. 

17. Pastoral camata, Dt 
performed at Laxenbuig, May 
5, aiKl repeated in Vienna, 

May 13. Meeting with Haydn 
(23) durii^ a visit to Prmce 
Hddburghausen at Manners-' 
dorf. Opera, Viwmenza 
^ustificata, produced on the 
birthday df Francis I (47), 

Dec. 8. The libretto is by 
Durazzo. Psalm, Dmme 
Domms mster, composed 
(apiaox.). 

1756 42 Visit to Rome, where da Mozart b<xn, JaiL 27; Pot 

opera, k produced, (95) dks, Ajrf. 10; R^gfaim 

Feb. 9. G. meets Winckd^ bom, Jan- 22; Umlanf bom. 
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Year Life Contemporary Musicians 

mann (39) at the residciKre of 
Cardinal Albani. The latter 
offers to use his influence to 
quell a cabal set in motion 
against G. by some Roman 
composers, but he prefers to 
defeat it by his own merits. 

He is knighted by Pope 
Benedict XIV (81), reccivii:^ 
the Order of the Golden Spur 
and the title of Cavaliere 
(approx.). Return to Vienna. 

Opera, IZ r^ pastore, produced 
on Francis fs (48) birthday, 

Dec. 8. 

1757 43 Pleyd bom, June i; Scarlatti 

(D.) (72) dies. 

175S 44 irciich comic opera, VIsIe de Dagincourt (74) dies; Zelter 
Merlin, product at Sebon^ bom, Dec. ii. 
brunn, Oct- 3. A similar 
work. La Fausse Eschue, pro^ 
duced there, (2) camivaL 

1759 45 C^xmc opeoL, L'arhre endante, Graun (58) dies, Aug. 8; 

produced at Schonbxunn, Handel (74) dies, April 14. 

Oct. 3; La Cydht assume 

produced in Vienna and at 

the castle of Schwetzingen, 

befere the Elector Carl Thco^ 

dca: c £ the Bavarian Palatinate. 

The libretto is by Favart (49). 

1760 4^ Prince Hildbutghausen, afe Chembini bom. Sept. 14; 

being d^ated in the batde Filtz (r. 35) dies; Graupner 

<£ Rossbach, dissolves his (73) dies. May 10; Lesueur 

mxiiestra and G. is no k>E^ bcwii, Fd). 15; Zumstecg 

attached to any patron; but bom, Jan. 19. 

thanks to his successes and his 

wife’s wealth, he wdcomes 

lather than r^rets hk fecedom. 
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Dramatic serenade, TetHe, 
produced at the wedding of 
the Archduke Joseph (19) to 
Isabella of Parma, ( 3 ct. 8. 

Comic opaa, Vlvro^ corri^, 
at SchonbruniL The con^ 
ductor of the court opera, 

Rcuttcr (52), quarrels with tlw: 
director. Count Durazzo, on 
account of G/s conducting 
works other than his own. 

1761 47 Comic opaa, Le Cadi dupi, Dussck bom, 9; 

produced at Schonbrunn. Gaveaux hem; Schenk bera. 
Production of the dramatic Nov. 30. 
balla, Don Juan, Oct, 17, at 
the KamthnerthcM: Theatre, 

\d^h is burm down afia 
anotha pedbrmantx, Nov. 3- 

1762 48 Production of the opaa, Orfeo Gcminiani (S2) dks. Sept. 17. 

ed Etmdice, at ihc court thca^, 

Oct. 5. TIk libretto is by 
Rankri Calzab%i (48). In 
spite df its disconcoting 
novelty, k makes an imn^nse 
impression before and 
enthusiastk: partsans group 
themselves round G. against 
the adherents e£ the sdxx^ df 
Metastask) (64), on whidi he 
has now turned his bacL 

I7<S3 49 Visk to Venice and Bt^ogna Gyiowctz bom, 19; 

in the company c£Dktcrsdocf Majr bom, June 14; iiiMm! 

(24), dte sii^ Oiiata Marini b<xn, June 22. 

and ha motha. At B(^ogna 

die singers of the rKrwdy bu& 

theatre give a concert foe G., 

who is to write an £^>cra for 

diem. He reverts for thh to a 
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libretto by Metastasio (65), ll 
trionfo di Cleha, and the work 
is produced. May 14. Visits 
to Farinelli (58) and Martini 
(57). After a visit to Parma, 
he is recalled to Vienna by 
Durazzo, giving up intended 
visits to Milan and Florence, 
early summer, 

1764 50 Comic opera. La Rencontre Fioravand bom; Leclair (67) 
imprhue {The Pilgrims to Mecca), dies, Oct. 22; Locatelli (71) 

produced, Jan. Count dies, April i; Rameau (81) 

Durazzo retires from the dies. Sept. 22. 

direction of the opera and is 
succeeded by Count Wenzel 
SporcL G. also resigns his 
appointment, in 6vour of 

Gassmann (41), March. Short 
visit to Paris, where Oifeo ed 
Euridice is published, March. 

Coronation of the Archduke 
Joseph (23) as King of the 
Romans at FrankfcMt^on^ 

Main, April 3. G. gives a 
performance c£ Otfeo ed Buru 
dice there widi ^ Vienna 
cast, having wrktcn a new 
closing aria ft>r the ftrst act. 

Goethe (15) is in the audience. 

I7'65 51 Dramatic serenade, JZ RsnwtTi? Attwood bom, Nov. 23; 

coffuso, produced at Sdmn^ Eyblcr born, Feb. 8; Himmd 

brunn, Jan. 24, to cdebate bom, Nov. 20. 

the seco^ marriage of Joseph 

n (24), to Mark Josepha df 

Bavaria. The l&rctto is 

specially written by Meta^ 

stasio (67), the first expxssly 

written by him for G. Ballet^ 
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pantomime, Semiramide, pro^ 
duced, Jan. 31. Opera, 

Tdemacco, produced. The 
libretto is by C. S. Capeci, 
revised by M. ColtcUini. 

Metastasio’s La corom conv 
posed for the archduchesses, 
to be performed by them on 
the birthday of Francis I (75), 
summer. Sudden death c£thc 
emperor, Aug. 18. La corom 
is never performed. 

1766 52 Ballct^antomime, Vorjano dr Basili bcKn, Feb.; Ebcrl bom, 

China, produced (approx.). June 13; Sussmaycr bora; 

Wc%l bcrni, March 28; Wes^ 
ley (S.) bexn, F^. 24. 

1767 53 Visit to Fkmmcc, whac he Berton bom. Sept. 17; Por-^ 

produces the dramatic cantata, pora {81) dies; Tdcmann (86) 

ll ^oh^, to ceW^ate the dies, June 25. 

reappearance of the Arcik' 

duc£css Miaria Luisa a:^ ha: 

confinement, Fd>. 22. He also 

conducts Tiaetta’s (40) 

m Ta$M. Afier Im return to 

Vienna he wodb at a new 

opera to a libretto by Calza^ 

Alceste, moddUed on 
Euri|ttdes. Productmn of 
Alc^, Dec. 16. 

1768 54 G. buys a fine house in dKJ Fasdi (J. F.) (80) dies, Dec. 5. 

Rennweg. Vitmocenza 
ficata revised and endtkd La 
Vestde, mmmer. 

17^ 55 G, and Im wife adopt his Am 4 i bom, Ai^ 30. 
niece, Ma ri anna Hedkr (10), 
who takes their name (ap 
ptoz.). She shows coimdcr^ 
able musical taknt. Score of 
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Alceste published with a prc^ 
hce and dedication to the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Visit to Parma for the wed^ 
dk^ c£ the Infante Don 
Fcrdinando (i8), at which the 
dramatk trilogy, Le feste d" 

Apollo, is perfcrmed, Aug. 

24. It consists of Orfeo 
arranged in one act, an Atb di 
Bam e Ftlmone and an Atto 
d’ Aristto, G. takes the singer 
Giuseppe Millico back to 
Vienna with him. 

1770 5^ Productbn of the opera, Beethoven born, Dec. 16; 

Paride d Elm, Nov. 30. The Tartini (78) dies, Feb. 26. 

libretto is by Calzab^i (56), 

to whose house G. goes to 

hear Salkrfs (20) first opera, 

the public perfiarmance of 

which he fiirdiers. 

1771 57 G. fin: the first time plans a Baillot born, Oct. i; Pact 

setdi^ c£ the bardic songs in bom, June i. 

Klopstock’s (47) Hermanns^ 

Sdflacbt. He also sets several 
c£ Klopstock^s odes to nmsic 
(approx.). Visit to Bologna, 
where he conducts d 
EttrBce. 

177^ 5^ FranfoisduRouUct, attache to Daquin (78) dies, June 15; 

the French embassy, writes a Reuttcr (64) dies, March 12. 
French lihretto fix G., based 
cm Radne’s Ipbi^fnk m AuWk. 

Meetirg with Burney (46), 
who visfis Vienna, Sept. 2. 

Visit to Paris wfih his wife Catd bom, June 10; Quarttz 
and adopted datghtcr Mark (76) dies, July 12. 
anne (14), who attracts much 
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attention in musical drcks by 
bet singing, beginning 
G. publishes a letter on the 
new style in opera in the Mer^ 
cure de France, Feb. i. The 
Paris Op6:a, not anxious to 
encourage him, refuses to 
accept JpU^me en AuUde unless 
he undertakes to write five 
other operas. He accepts the 
proposal. 

1774 60 Visit to Klopstock (50) at Gassmann(5i) dies, Jan. 22; 

Carlsruhc on the way to Jommdli (60) dies, Ai^. 25 ; 

Paris, spring. Marianne (15) Spondni born, Nov. 14. 

si[^ some df G.*s settings oif 

tl^ poct^s odes to him. Pnv 

duction of Ipbi^htie en AuUde at 

the Paris Opfa (Acad^mk 

Royale dc Musiquc), April I9- 

Sophk Arnould (30) sings dbc 

ckk part. The dau|teic, 

Mark Antoinette (19), 
mcriy G.*s pupil in Vknna, is 
presem. Partksfbrandagairst 
G. at once begin to fbnn. 

ProdiKxkm of Or^f& et Bmf' 
dke, a new French verskn oi 
Orfeo ed EmiMa wHi impor-^ 
tant musical revisions, Atg. 2. 

Return to Vienna, after a 
vkft to Cadbnhc, 
autumn. He is appoixml 
Imperial C<Kut Composer 
wA 2,000 Serins per annum, 

Oct 18. 

1775 6i Visk to Kbpstock (51), dm Baini booa, Oct 21; Bosri^ 

time at SctadxHg and Ra^a^ dku bom, Dec. 16; Cco^ 
cm the way to Paris. Comk been, July 5; Isotiard bom. 
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opera, VArhre enchanti (second 
version, see 1759) performed at 
Versailles, Feb. 27. Duplessis 
(50) paints G.’s portrait. 

Return to Vienna, where he is 
kept by a prolonged illness. 

(Meanwhile a new version of 
La Cythhe assi^£k (see 1759) is 
perfortned in Paris, Aug. i.) 

He makes a new French ver-- 
sion of Alcestt to a translation 
by du RouUct aiKi also works 
on two French operas, Raland 
and ArmMej to librettos by 
Quinauk. 

1776 62 New visk to Paris, early Cavos bom; Sey&ied born, 
March. First petfcmxancc Aug. 15. Arrival of Pkrdnrd 
die French version dAlceste at (48) in Paris, Dee. 31, 
die Op6a, April 23. The 
Pketnnks hiss the w^k, but 
at later per&nnances it asserts 
ksdf more and mexe trium^ 
phandy. G.*s wife arrives in 
Paris with die news df die 
dcadi of dicir niece and 
adopted dai^htcr Marianne 
(17, d. April 22), okI c£ 

April G. k deeply affeted 
fay the loss. Return to Vkrma, 
c, bcginnii^ <£ June. 

1777 63 On hearii^ tto Rdatd has Wagcnscil (62) dies, March i. 
been given to Pkeinoi (49) as 
wdl, G. writes an iiK%nam 
letter to du Rouikt, whSii is 
puMMied without his consent 
in the Asmk Mermt, Thh 
begins the war of partkars in 
Ps^ Akhoi^ Pkdimi has 


Contemporary Musidans 

Dee. 6; Rebel (F.) (74) dies, 
Nov. 7; Sarmnartini (G. B.) 
(r. 74) dies, Jan. 15. 
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as yet produced no French 
opera, his Italian works arc 
well enough known in Paris 
to keep the quarrel between the 
Gluckists and the Piccinnists 
alive. Marmontel (54), La 
Harpe (3 8) and Gii^uen^ (29) 
are on the Italian's side, the 
Abbe Arnaud and Suard 
(44) on the German’s, G, 
returns to Paris, May. Pre^- 
duction of Armide at the 
Op^a, Sept. 23. G, has 
destroyed the sketches of his 
scttiiig of Quinault’s Roland 
because Piccinni is ci^agcd 
on a libretto on tl^ same 
subject by Marmontd. He 
suspects that the rivalry be^ 
tween them, which has 
been sought by cither, is to be 
artificially exploited. 

1778 64 The production df Pkdnnfs Amc (68) March 5; 
(50) RaM Qan. 27), whkh Hummd bam, Nov. 14. 
his partisans thougl^ would at 
once ruin G.’s cause, only 
serves to inflame the quarrel 
between die adherents of the 
two composers, who sdH take 
no part in it, Jan. Vistt to 
Vciaire (84) at Fcmcy dK3c% 
befoe hts <kath (May 30). 

Return to Vkmia, Mich i, 
where sets to work on 
Guillarcfs Hfcffctto c£ Jpdd^m 
en Tmmde and an ]^ron 
Tschudfs (44) <£ et 
dsse^ Houdons (37) bua d 
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G. is placed nacc to those of 
Lull! and Rameau at the 
Opera, March 14. Return to 
Paris, Nov. G. is asked to 
open the newly buik Teatro 
alia Scak in Milan with a 
new opera, but refuses. 

1779 65 Production of Iphigeme en Boyce (69) dies, Feb. 7, 

Tauride at the Opaa, 2 day 18. Tractta (52) dies, April 6. 

It has an immediate success. 

et Nardsse, on the other 
hand, in which he attempted a 
new style, fails at its first per^' 
fonnance. Sept. 24, Unwil^ 
ling to give up new experi^ 
mcnis and to repeat merely 
what pleases the public, he 
decides to leave Paris. He has 
several apoplectic seizures, 
from whkh be recovers, and 
rcturrs to Vienna with his 
wife, end df Oct. He retires 
fiom pubik life. 

1780 66 Klof^ock (56) writes for Kreutzer (C.) bom, Nov. 22. 

news of die operatic settir^ of 
his Hermams ^ SMacht (sec 
1771), whkh G. has been 
unable to touch durii^ the 
Paris years. He bc^mes 
much occupied with thk 
work again, but does not 
write down any of his iefcas. 

Naples appnaches G. wkfa a 
request fo: four operas, iiv 
duding Calzabigfs (66) Iper^ 
m&tra or Le DmtcM, but the 
death c£ Maria Thaesa {63, 

Nov. 29) fiustrates this plan. 
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1781 67 Again suffers 60m a stroke, Mysliwe6ck (44) dies, Fdi. 4. 

which partly paralyses him, 
and his wife insists on his 
abandoning all work on the 
Hermms^Schlaebt At the 
command of Joseph 11 (40) a 
German version of Iplng^ m 
Tauride is performed, Oct. 23. 

G. is visited by the Grand 
Duke Paul of Russia (27) and 
his wife, Nov. 28. Akeste^ind 
I^bigSme en Tauride arc per^ 
formed in Italian in their 
honour. 

1782 68 A special pcr&mancc c£ Auber bcffn. Jam 29; R»rh 

Mozart’s (26) Bf 0 mmg, (J. C.) (47) dks, Jan. x; 
^ch G. is anxious to hear. Field bom, July 26. 
is arranged for him, Ai^. It 
h%hly ddigks him ami he 
invites Mozart to dinner. 

Composition of a Eh 
£ch: cIkotis and (Hchestra, the 
manuscript cf whkdi G. gives 
to Salieri (32) (apptox.). 

1783 69 G. goes to Mozart’s (27) COD" Hasse (84) dies, Dec. 16; 

cert, March 23, and l^zart IMzbaucr (72) dies, Af«i 7; 
improvises variatiom on a Kirnbcrgcr (62) dies, July 27. 
La Rename 

urn. G. is visited by Rekhartk 
(31), to whom he plays some 
^the musk for the Hermmmx^ 

ScMaek, whkdi is sdl! not 
written down. Rekiiar^ 
writes down G.’s composkion 
of Klopsmck’s (59) ode, Ehr 
Tpd, whkh he has heard him 
pky. 

1784 70 RecomnKni Salieri (34) to Bach (W. F.) (74) dies, July 
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the Paris Opkz as a composer i ; Martini (78) dies, Oa. 3 ; 
likely to write a grand opera Onslow born, July 27; Ries 
worthy of that house. Les bom, Nov.; Spohr bom, 
Damudes produced in Paris, April 5. 

April 2<5, as the work of G. 
aiKl Salieri. Calzabigi (70) 
complains in a letter to the 
Mercure ie France, Aug. 21, 
about his treatment by G. in 
the matter of the libretto of 
Ipermestra, or Le DanaiS, he 
had promised to compose 
in 1778. 

1785 71 Lives now in complete retire-* Galuppi (79) dies, Jan. 3 ; 

ment and in a precarious state Homilius (71) dies, June 2. 
of heaMi. Seven Odes of 
Klopstock fhr voice and 
davkr publiriicd, end of year. 

1786 72 Bishop bom, Nov. 18; Rai^ 

mondi born, Dec. 20; Sao* 
chini (52) dies, Oct. 7; 
Weber bom, Dec. 18. 

1787 73 G. is visited by two &icnds Carafa bom, Nov. 17; Fran^ 

fiom Paris, Nov. 15. He cocur (89) dies, Aug. 6 , 
drinks a glass of liqueur after Albrechtsberger aged 51; 
diniOT in the momentary Anfossi c, 51; Arnold 47; 
absence cf his wife, who has Attwood 22; Auber 5; Bach 
doctcff’s orders to diet him (C. P. E.) 73; Baillot 16; 
striedy. The guests arc asked Basili 21; B^oven 17; 
to excuse him and his wiJfe for Benda (G.) 65; Berton 20; 
half an hour, while be has his Bishop i; Boccherini 441 
daily ride in the carriage. He Boiridieu 12; Bonno 77; 
is attacked by a stroke on tl^ Bcatniansky 36; Cannabi^ 
way arul returns home un«^ 56; Catei 14; Chembini 27; 
cotKcious. Cimarosa 38; Clcmenti 35; 

deck dks in Vienna, Nov. Crc^ch 12; Dalayrac 34; 
^5- Dibdm 47; Dhtersdorf 48; 

Dussck 26; Ebad 21; Eyblcr 
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22; Fasch (C. F. C.) 51; 
Fidd 5; Fiorawid 23; Gaz^ 
zan%a 44; Gcmcc 53; Grctry 
46; GugWmi c, 60; Gyro^ 
wctz 24; Haydn 55; Haydn 
(M.) so; Hilkr fj. A.) 59; 
Himmcl 22; Hummd 9; 
Isouard 12; Kozdudb 33; 
Krcutzcr (C.) 7; Lcmcur 27; 
Martin y ^lar 33 ; Mayr 24; 
Mdiul 24; Mons%ny 58; 
Mozart 31; Nardini 65; 
Naumann 46; Ondow 3; 
Pact 16; Paiadis 46; Philidoc 
61; Pkcinni 59; Pkyd 30; 
Raimondi i; Rcidiardt 35; 
Rkter (F. X.) 78; Rics 3; 
R%hini 31; Rj^ 48; SaBcti 
37; Sard 58; SdKaak 26; 
Schulz 40; Scyfikd ii ; Sl>ofar 
3; Spoodni 13; Scadkx 39; 
Stamkz (C.) 41 ; Umlairf 31 ; 
Viotti 34; Vo^ 3S ; Wanhal 
48; Wcba i; Wc^ 21; 
Wesley (S.) 21; Winter 32; 
Zeiter 29; Zii^ardH 35; 
Zumstccg 27* 
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Operas and Feste teatrali 

Ake^te, in Italian (Calzabigi), Vienna, 1767.^ 

Akesti, in French (du RouUct), Paris, 1776 (i). 

(Alessanho neUe Indk.) See P^ifo. 

Attd^pm (Metastasio), Rome, 1756. 

(Aristea.) See Feste d’Apdb. 

Amide (QmD 2 uk% Paris, 1777 (i), 

Arsace (£atgmem% Milan, 1743. 

Aftmene (Vktnri: Vanncsdii), London, 1746. 

Artaserse (Metastasio), Milan, I74i, 

(JB<md e Filemme,) Sec Feste dt Apolh, 

Gadkita dk* La (V annesdiQ, London, 1746. 

CwcsL Le (Metastasio), SchlosslKC 1754- 
Ckmenza M Tko, La (Metastasb), Napl^ 1752. 

(Clemced) Sec Deme^, 

de* mm, La (Metasta^), Chark^tcnboig (Co|>cnhagen), 1749. 
Carom, La (Metastasio), Vienna, 1765. Never ptiibrmecL 
Dmza, La (Metastasio), Laxenbnrg, 1775. 

Demetm (Metastasb), Veok^ 1742. 

DemefaarOe (Metastasio), Milan, 1742. 

et Nardsse (Tsebudi), Paris, 1779 (i). 

Ezh (Metastasio), Pi:!^:oc, 1750. 

^ No new cdkbns in foil socare exist of such impeatant works as dn: 
Ralian Akeste and Far^ d Ekna* Available cdkbns are referred to above 
as Mows: (i) Edkbn PcBctan; (2) Euknburg, Ldpng; (3) Detdmdhr dkr 
Tmdmst m Bofemi (4) DedemMer der Tofdamst in Oesterr^; (5) Max Arend; 
(<S) Calwey, MnnM (vocal score only), e<L by Max Arc^; (7) Several 
new cdkbns; (s) Yodt Musen^AhmmS, 1785 ; (9) Rcichardt* s MmtkaUsrher 
Bkmem^am, 1792; (10) fekiopf & Hartd, Leipz%; (ii) Universal 
Bdkbn, Vienna, ed. by .Hans GaL 
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(Fdra) Sec Ippolito. 

Feste i* Apolloj Le: 11 prohp; Baud e Fikmone; Aristeo; Orfeo (Frugoni), 
Parma, 1769. 

Finta schkva, La (Silvani), Venice, 1744, 2 arias only preserved. 
Itmcmza ^ustijkata, V (Durazzo: Metastask)), Vienna, 1755. 

Ipemcstra (Maastasio), Venice, 1744. 

IpU^dtie en AuUde (du RouUct), Paris, 1774 (i). 

Iphi^mt en Tauride (Guillard), Paris, 1779 (i, 2). 

IppoUto (Gioseffo Gorino Cork?), Milan, 1745. 

Issipile (Metastasio), Prague, 1752. 

Nozze / Ercole e d* Fhe, Le (?), Pillnitz, near Dresden, 1747 (3: Av; 2). 
(Oifeo.) See Feste ^ Apalb. 

Orfeo ed Euridke, in Italian (Calzabigi), Vienna, 1762 (4: xxi; 2). 

Orphie et FuryMce, in French (Moline), Paris, 1774 (i). 

Paride ed'Elem (Calzab^i), Vienna, 1769. 

Pamasso eoffuso, ll (Metastasio), Scbonlminn (Vienna), 1765. 

Pm (Alessandro nelle Indk) (Metasta^), Turin, 1743. 

Proh£p^ II (L. O. del Ro^), Fkircnt^ 1767 (10). 

(Proh^.) See Feste d* Apalb. 

jRi pastarej U (Metastasio), Vienna, 1756. 

Semiramide rkmosduta (Metastasio), Vkrma, 1748. 

(S^ace.) Sec S<^msha. 

S^omsha (Silvani, with arias by Metaaask?), Milan, 1744. 

Telemcca (Capecc, revised by Cokdlini), Vienna, 1765. 

Tetide (M%liavacca), Vienna, i7<5o. 

Jl^wte (sSvani), Crema, 1743. 

Trh^o M CleUa, II (Metastasio), Bokgna, 1763. 

(Vestde, La.) Vienna, 1768. Sec hmacenza ^ist^eaia. 


Operas Comiques akd Vaudevilles 
(Amms Sanfestres, Les), Vknna, 1755. 

Aihre emh(^, L* (Mc&k), Schorteinn (Vienna), 1759; Vmaillcs, 1775. 
Cdlf dbpi, Le (Le Monnkr), Vienna, 1761. 

(ChMs poll en From, Le) (Amezame), Lamibng, 1756. 

Cpd?dre asdi^, La (Favart), Schwetzi^n, 1759. 

CfMre assie^. La, second version (Favart), Park, 1775. 

(I^^dsetm^ pastard, Le) (Favart), Sdionbmnn (Vkmia), 1756. 
d ^u^e, Le (Sedair^), Laxaibtng, 1759* A few aks only. 
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Fausse Esclope, La (Anscaume and Marcouville), Vienna, 1758. 

Isle ie Merlin, U (Lc Sage and d’Orneval), Schonbmnn (Vienna), 1758. 
Isahelk et Gertrude (Favart), Paris, 1765. 3 airs only. 

Ivro^tte corri^, L! (Anseauine), Vienna, c. 1760. 

Rencontre itnprhue, La {Les Pileiins de la Mecque) (Dancourt), Vienna, 
1764 (5)- 


Ballets 


{Alessandro) {i} Vienna, 1755. 

Dm Juan (Angiolini), Vienna, 1761 (4: xxx; 2). 
Orfano della China, V (?), Vienna, 1755 (^)* 
Setmramlde (Calzabigi 5), Vienna. 


Vocal Works 

De ^rcjundis, printed Paris, 1804. 

Oden mtd Lkkr von Klopstoch, Vienna, 1785 (7). 
Sommemacht, Dk, Ode by Klopstock (second setting) (8). 
Tod, Der, Ode by Klopstock (9). 


Instrumental Works 

Shfmk fOvmurcs) (MS., one reprimed) (ii). 

Six Sonatas for 2 vk>Hns and bass, London, 1746 (7, 10). 
Sonata £b€ 2 violins and bass (MS.). 
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Akl, Carl Friedrich (1725-87), German vioh da £mha player and composer, 
educated under Bach in Leipzig and associated with Hassc (q.v.) at 
Dresden. Went to London in 1759 3nd settled there, givir^ concerts 
and composing. 

Agt^ari, Lucrezia (1743-83), Italian soprano sitter, who made her first 
appearance at Florence in 1764. 

AQrinom, Tommso (1674-1745), Venetian vK>linist and composer. 

Anfossi, Pasquak (1727-97), Italian o]^a composer, pupil of Piofinni (q.v.) 
at Naples, where he produced his first comk opera in 1758. I ^a rer 
produced operas in Paris, London, Prague and Berlin. In 1792 he 
became maestro ds ccqppelk to the Latcran in Rome. 

AnmU, Madekme So^hk (1740-1802), French actress and soprano singw^ 
made her first stage appearance in 1757 and the last in 1778. She was 
a great wit and conversationalist. 

Baih, Jdxm (John) Christkm (1735-82), younger son <£ Johann Sdwstian 
Bach, spent his early years in Italy and settled in li^idon as clavier 
player iid composer in 1762. 

Brntascom, Antmm Qxai c, 1745), German soprano singer, made Iw fira 
appearance in Vienna in 1764, siring tlw tkk part in the production 
of Gluck's Alizste. 

Bertm^ Pkire^Mmim (1727-80), French composa and coiKioctcM:, was 
appointed coiKkicCoc at the Paris Op^ra in 1759. 

Bomo, Gkseppe (1710-88), Austrian composer of Italian extraction. 
M^ter of the imperial cdiapdi in Vienna. 

Bofdm, Fmsima (1693-1783), Lalian n^zzo-wpraix) singer, made her first 
appearance in Venice in 1716 and went to London ten years Mcr. 
Married Hasse (q.v.) in 1730 and sai^ at Diestko. 

Bifmey, Charles (1726-1814), Ei^lkh musical hhtodan, wdio traveled 
extendvdy on die Continent to cc 4 kct msucrial fijr his Gettcrd 
of Mask and so accunmh^ matter fix two journals on dbe state 
musk in vaikxis couneries. 
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CacdiUj Gmlto (1558 or 156CW. 1615), Italian singer, lutenist and composer, 
one of the group of Florentine artists who initiated opera. 

Ci^areUs (Gaetano Majoremo) (1703-83), Italian male soprano singer, made 
his first stage appearance in Rome in 1724 and first sang in London 
in 1738. 

CaUara, Antom (c. 1670-1736), Italian composer, pupil of Legrenzi in 
Venice, worked in Rome and Madrid and s^ed in Vienna about 1715 
as vice^Capellmeisfer under Fux (q.v.). 

Caresthu, Giovanm (c. 1705-c. 1759), Italian male soprano singer, afterwards 
a contralto. Came out in Rome in 1721 and made his first London 
^ appearance in 1733. 

Cemoborsky, Bohusku Mate] (1684-1742), Bohemian composer, theorist and 
fiiar, held church appointments at Padua and Assisi, where Tartiiii was 
his pupil. From about 1735 he was director of the music at St. James’s 
Church in Prague. 

Ciampif Le^renzio Vincenzo (born I7I9)» Italian composer, mainly of operas, 
one c£ which includes the song, *Tre giomi son che Nina,’ usually 
ascribed to Pergolesi (q.v.). 

Cimarosa, Domenico (i74S)-i8oi), Italian opera composa, studied at Naples 
and produced his first opera there in 1772. Travelled much later and 
went to the court of Catherine 11 of Russia in 1787. 

Cuzzm, Francesca (c. 1700-70), Italian soprano singer, first appeared in 
Venice in 1719 and in London in 1722. 

Dittersdorf, Carl Ditters uon (1739-99), Austrian composer and violinist, 
fidend of Haydn and Mozart. Prolific composer in various branches 
df music. 

Durante, Frmtcesco (1684-1755), Neapolitan composer and theorist, studied 
at one of the four Conservatori in Naples and later became director 
successively of two others. Teacher of many famous composers, in> 
cludii^ JommeUi, Paisidlo, Pergoksi, Piccinni, Sacchini, Traetta and 
VincL 

FarmelM (Carlo Brosdn) (1705-82), Italian male soprano singer, pupil of 
Porpma, made his fe appearance as a boy, later had a great success in 
England, then became attached to the Spanish court and retired to 
Bologna at an advanc©! age, 

Forkel, jeham Nikolms (1749-1818), writer on music, organist and musical 
directm: at the university of Gottingen. Bach’s first biographer and 
enemy of Gluck.’ 
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FuXfJcham Joseph (1660-1741), Austrian composer and tl^orm, autk>r of 
the treatise on countcrpoiio, Grdus d Pomassm. 

Gduppi, Bdiassare (1706-85), Venetian composer of opaas and instni^ 
mental music, produced Ins first opera in Venice in 1723. iltofri? M 
ccppella at St. Markus in 1762. 

Gassnmn, Florian Leopold (1723-74), Bolwimian composer scttlal in Vienna, 
appointed Capellmeister to the court in 1773, 

Gossec, Fratffofs Joseph (1734-1829), Bd^n composer, boy cb)rkcr at 
Antwerp Cathedral, settled in Paris in 1751, produced many operas 
and church musk, cultivated instrumeiaal musk. 

Grassi, CedJk (bom 1746), Italian sopraiK) sir^;cr w1k> came to London in 
1766, where she married Johann Christian Bach (q.v,). 

Gram, Carl Hdnruh (1701-59), German composer, studied at Dresden, 
entered the service of the Crown Prince Frederick of Prussia at Rheinsbcig 
in 1735 and went to Berlin with him when he became Kir^ of Prussia 
(Frederick the Great) in 1740, bdi^ appoimed Capellmdster. Wrote 
operas, Italian ca rtf atas and diurdbi musk. His Passion, Der Td Jem, 
is still sung. 

Gritry, Adri Ernest Modeste (1741-1813), Bdgiaii composer df comk 
operas, began to compose at at tl» age of seventeen, went to Rome 
in 1759, studied there aiKl settled in Paris in 1767. 

Basse, Jdmn AdolJ (1699-17^3% German compoMr of Italian operas, 
skgar at Keiset^ s opera in Hamburg in hk early days, travdkd rrsicfa, 
appointed C^dhmster at Drcsdai in 1731. 

Filler, Jobrnm Adam (1728-1804), Gensan comp<^ known as the kurnfer 
df tl^ German SinjspM, studied at Leipz% Univer^, later had a sii:^;ing 
schodi and gave cemoerts there, in 1789 became deputy to Ekfc, the 
cantor of St. Thomases Sdiool, whom he succeeded in 1797. 

Hdzhamr, I^mz (1711-83), Austrian composer, member of the Mannheim 
school of eady sympbonists. 

JornmOi, NkcM (1714-74), Italian con^wscr, pupil cf Fco, Mandni and 
Leo in Naples, produced Im first opera in 1737, ba:ame femous al over 
My aiKi in Viama, appokaed m the Didte rf Wmitenka^ 

at Snmgart in 1753. Remrned to Italy f&cn years hucr. 

Kkder^, Jobam Pln^ (1721-83), Gcnmn theockt, vklk^ and com^ 
poser, pu|fii (/Bach 1735^-41, became violinisst to Heckekk the Oea^ in 
Berlin in 1751. Wxatx z Dk Kjmsi ks rekm 
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Lampugim, Giovaimi Battista (bom c. 1706), Italian opera composer who 
worked in London as well as in Italy. 

Lc GroSj Joseph (X73CK93), French tenor singer, made his first stage appear^ 
ancc in Paris in 1764. 

LeOj Leonardo (1694-1744), Neapolitan composer, first appeared with the 
production of a saaed drama in 1712 and brought out his first opera in 
1714. He wrote a vast number of operas, also oratorios and church music. 
Usueurjem Franpois (1760-1837), French composer, who came to Paris in 
1779, but never had any systematic instruction. He nevertheless became 
a distinguished composer of church music, operas and instrumental works 
and an excellent theorist. He was appointed professor of composition 
at the Conservatoire in 1818. 

Ltu^seur, Marie Claude Josepbe (Rosalie) (1749-1826), French soprano 
singer, made her first stage appearance in 1766 under the name of 
Rosalie, ta k in g her own name in 1775. 

Mego, Cm Francesco M (c, 1740 - 71 ), Italian composer, pupil of Martini 
(q.v.) of Bologna, produced his first opera at Naples in 1759, had a great 
but brief success in Italy and Vienna. 

Marcello, Benedetto ( 1686 - 1739 ), Italian composer, pupil of Lotd and Ga^* 
sparini in Venice. Of noble birth, he held no musical posts, but 
importam government appointments. 

Martinez, Marianne (1744-1812), Austrian composer and clavier playa of 
Sfanish descent, daughter of the master of ceremonies to the Pope’s 
nuncio, pupil of Metastasio, Porpora (q.v.) and Haydn. 

Martim, Gmam Battista (1706-84), Italian contrapuntist, teacher, composer 
and priest at Bokgna, wl^ he was Maestro & cappella at the rhnr '- h of 
San Francesco and established a reputation as the greatest theorist and 
teacher of the science of music in Europe. 

MUeo, Gksiype (bom 1759), Italian male soprano and composer, had an 

immense success in Ealy and went to the court opera in Vienna in 177a. 

Mm^,Re^{nieVa]entim) (1728-1807), German sojaano sirger, marriJ 
^ imiwsario Pietro Mii^otti at a tender age and berame a pupil <£ 
Po^ (q.v.). Mack her first impmtam appearance at Naples in 1748. 
M^^Bt, Angelo Mona (e. 1710-64), Italian male soprano singer, made his 
te appear^ m Pome in 1730, later sai^ in Venice, London, Naples. 
VKuna aiKl Dresden, where he died. 
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Pdskllo (or Paestello), Giouanm (1741-1816), Italian opeaa composer, studem 
at the Conservatorio di San Onofirio in Naples, had a great success all over 
Italy, went to the court of Catherine 11 of Russia, 1776-84, then his 
reputation in Vienna and London, and returned to Naples. 

Perez, Davidde (1711-after 1780), Neapolitan composer of Spanish descent, 
produced his first opaa at Naples in 1740. 

Pergolesi, Giovanm Battista (1710-36), Italian composer, at the Coiv 

servatorio dei Poveri at Naples, produced a sacred drama with a comic 
intermezzo in 1731 and several comic operas as well as church and 
instrumental music during his short career. 

Peri, Jacopo (1561-1633), Florentine composer, who took an important 
share in originating opera. 

PbiUdor, Franpns Andri Demean (1726-95), French composer aiKl chess 
player, did not b^n to compose serioudy until 1754 produced his 
first comic opera in Paris in 1759. 

Piemm, Nkcoh (1728-1800), Italian composer, pupil df Leo and Ehirante 
at Naples, produced his first opera there in 1754, Wem to Paris in 1776 
and returned to Naples in 1789 at the outkeak (£ the Rerolution, 
spent the last two years of his life in the FrciK:h capkal again. 

Poderich, Richard (c. 1690-1759), Irish muskai amateur and player on the 
glass harmonica. 

Porpora, jNfkcola Antom (1686-1767), Italian composer, theorist and siegh^ 
readier, went to Lonckn as ILuKy^s rival in 1729. Ma«cr df Haydn in 
Vienna. 

PteMeri, Lm* Antom (16S8-C. 1780), Italian composer, nmestro M ofpAk of 
the cathedral at Bok^na, wem to the emnt cha^ in Vknna in 1739 and 
became chief Ccpellmeister in 1746, hm. remmed to Italy in 1751. 

Rdchardt,] charm Frkdricb (1752-1814), German compo®Qr» entitle and wrkcr 
on musk, appointed CepeUmdster ami court con^>o®cr to Fiedctkk die 
Great in 1776, disinissedfiom his Berlin ai^Kiiimnent in 1794- Impoctane 
prccurso: of Schubert as a compel of soi^ 

Rjeutter,Johatm Adam Carl Geor^ trm (1708-72), Austrian composer, dbapd 
master of the cathedral of St. Stepkn s in Vkam finm 1738. 

Rjim, Sabatore (1615-73), Italian pairttcr, poa and nmskiart, began hk 
career as a lutenk, but aferwards devt^ed himsdf dn^ to paintkg. 

Salkri, Antmo (1750-1825), Italian conqjoscr who setded in Viaomi in 
1766, studkd unckr Gassmann, produced hk first there in 1770 
and succeeded Bonno as court Cc^dkmster in 1788. 
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Smmrtm, Giovcmm Battista (c, 1701-75), Italian comjKJser, mainly of 
instrumental music, in Milan. 

Scarlatti^ Giuse^ (172^-77), Italian composer of the famous family to 
which Alessandro and Domenico Scarlatti belonged. Produced his 
first opera in Rome in 1740. 

SAdbe, Joham AMf (170^-76)^ German writer on music and critic, studied at 
Leipzig and setded in Hamburg as music teacher in 173 6. B^an to publish 
the w^kly, Der cridsche Musicus, in 1737. He was also a prolific composer. 

Schmtztr, Anton (173 5-87), German composer, studied in Germany and 
Italy and was attached successively to the courts of Weimar and Gotha. 

Senesim (Francesco Bernard) (c. i6So-c, 1750), Italian male soprano singer, 
attached to the court opera at Dresden in 1719 and there invited by 
Handel to London, where he first appeared in 1720. 

Stmm, Maddalena (nie Lomhardim) (bom r. 1735), Italian violinist and 
composer, who later became a singer. 

Tesi/Tramondni^ Vrttorm (1700-75), Italian mezzo^prano singer, who made 
her first stage appearance at a very early age. In 1719 she was at Dresden, 
la t er in Vienna. 

Traetta, Tommaso Michele Francesco (1727-79), Italian opera composer, pupil 
dfDurarcteat Naples, where he produced his first opera in 1751, Had a 
great success all over Italy and in Vienna. 

Vkrdot^Garda, Michelle Ferdhmde Pauline (1821-1910), Franco^Spanish 
mczzo^praiK) singer, daughter of Manuel Garcia and sister of Mahbran, 
studied piano as well as singing and made her first appearance as a 
vocalht at Brussels in 1837. 

Vmd, Leonardo (1690-1730), Italian composer, who studied at Naples and 
produced his first known comic opera there in 1719. 

Wa^msaL, Getng Cbrist^h (1715-77), Austrian composer, pupil of Fux, 
musk master to Maria Theresa and her daughters, composer of serious, 
chkfiy iiKttumental music and the leadii^ ^ure of the Viennese 
transitional symphonk school. 

Waltz, Gustamfs, German bass sir^;er, who was for a time Handel’s cook. 

Zumsteeg, Joham Rsido^ (1760-1802), German composer, educated at 
Stuttgart, where he becine Ca^llmdster to the Duke of Wurttembag 
in 1792, Friend of Stdiiller. Recursor of Schubert in vocal composi^ 
tkn, cqjedally ballads. 
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GLUCK*S LETTER TO DU ROULLET PUBLISHED IN THE 

litteraire/ 1777 (original text) 

Je vicns dc rccevoir, mon ami, votrc kttrc du 15 Janvkr, par laqudk vous 
m’exhcatcz i continua de travailkr «ir Ics paroks dc fOp&i dc R^hmi; 
ah. nest plus faisable, parcc que quaod fai appris que rAdininis£iatk>0 dc 
rOp62, qui n%iKKoi£ pas que ye £usois avok doim£ cc niSinc 

ouvrage i Eiirc i M. Pkdni, j'ai br 0 k tout cc que j’en avms fak, qui 
peut-^Stre ne valoit pas grand’chosc, a cn cc cas, le Pubik dok avoir 
tion i M. Marmomcl d’avoir cmp6chc qu’on lui fe ciacndrc um mauvaise 
Musique. D’aillcurs, je nc suis plus un iR>mmc fak pcRir cotter co coiv 
currcncc. M. Pkeini aurok trop efavaraage sur moi, car, mitre sou m&kc 
personnel, qui cst assur^oncm tr^^grand, £1 aurck t^i dfc la iioci^cata:^ 
moi ayant ^nrk i Paris quattc Ouvrages bans ou mauvais, n import; 
eda use la fiintaisic ct puis je lui ai fiays6 k chemin, il n*a qu'i nae same. 
Je nc vous park pas de ^ protcetkos. Je mis sfir qu’un <xrtain Pdkkjuc 
de ma connoissance, donnera i diner ct i soupa aux trms quarts de Park, 
pmir lui Eike des ptosdkes, et que Marxnmo^ qui sak si hka fake des 
Contes, cortoa I toot k Roy^me k exek^ ^ sictnr PkeinL Je 
plains, cn vkit£, M. Hd>crt, d*krctonkk dans ks grifks ck ols persoima^s. 
Fun Amateur carlusif de Musique Italktmc, Faimc Au^ Ekamatkuc 
efOpkas prkendus Comiques. Ik lui feront voir ia Lone i midL jfeo 
suis VTaiuKxa fldk; car e’ea un ^tiant homme qiK ex M, Hdsett, ct c^eat 
la raison pmir laqu^ je nc m’d^ne pas <k kii donner mmi Armk, mix 
condkkos cepeodaix que je vous ai marqu^ dam ma pDkAkme Lettre, 
ct dom ks cmtklks, je vmis k r6p^ sortt qu'on me doonoa au moms 
deux mc^ quand je serai i Paris, pour £xma mes Aettun ct Actrkes; 
que je serai k makre de fake amant ^ r6|ktkkns qt^ je ookai nkxjmim; 
qu^cm nc l aksera ^Ribkr aucun RMe, et qo’em tkodra un amre Opka toot 
prk, au cas que qudquc Actcur ou Actrkc sok kicmismcKk. Vbii mes 
co nditio ns , sans l^t^ks je ^odeiai TAmik pom mem | 4 akk. jfoi ai 
£tk la Mu^ue de mankre qu dk ne vkillka pas sMt 
Vom me dkes, mon eber ami, dans votte Lettre, qoc rkn ne vaisdra 
jamak f Akerle; mais moi, je ne somak pas enoofc i vocze pu^^^ktk. 
Akeste cst one Tragkik com|tee, ct je vmn avotM qm je am 
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manque tres'^pcu de chose i sa perf^on; mais vous nim^inez pas dc 
combicn de nuances ct de routes diffaentes la Musique cst susceptible; 
Fenscmble de V Amide cst si different de celui de YAlceste, que vous croirez 
qu’ils nc sont pas du mcmc Compositeur. Aussi ai^je employe le peu dc 
sue qui me restoit pour achever Y Amide; j’ai tache d*y ^e plus Peintre et 
plus Po^e que Musicien; enfin, vous en jugerez, si on veut i’entendre. Je 
vous conf^ qu’avec cet Opera, f aimerai a finir ma carri^re. II est vrai 
que pour le Public, il faudra au moins autant de temps pour le comprendre, 
qu^ii lui en a failu pour comprendre YAlceste. II y a une espece de d^^ 
catesse dans Y Amide qui n est pas dans YAlceste: car j’ai trouve le moyen de 
fairc parler les personnages de mam^e que vous connaitrez d abord i leur 
6$on de s’exprimer, quand cc sera Aimide qui parlera, ou une suivantc, 
etc., etc. n faut finir, autrement vous croirez que je suis devenu fbu ou 
Charlatan. Pien ne fait un si mauvais effet que de se louer so^meme, ccla 
ne convenoit qffau grand Corneille; mais quand Marmontel ou moi nous 
nous louons, on sc moque de nous, et on nous rit au nez. Au reste, vous 
avez grande raison de dire qffon a trop n^lige les Compositeurs Francois; 
car, ou je UK trompe fort, je crois que Gossec et PhiHdor, qui connoissent 
la coupe de rOp6:a Frangoise, serviroient infiniment mieux le Public que 
ks mcillcurs Auteurs Italiens, si Ton ne s’enthousiasmoit pas pour tout ce 
qui a fair dc nouveautd Vous me dites encore, mon ami, qvYOrphie perd 
par la comparaison avee Akeste. Eh mon Dicu ! comment pcut^'cn conv 
parcr ccs daix ouvrages qui n’ont nen de comparable? L’un peut plairc 
davamage que Fautre; mais faites executer YAlceste avec vos mauvais 
Actcurs ct tome autre Actrice que Mile Le Vasseur, ct Orphee avec ce que 
vous avez dc meillcur, ct vous verrez qu Orphee cmportcra la balance: les 
choscs les mieux toes, mal cx&mtees, deviennent d’autant plus insuppor-' 
tabks. Une comparaison ne pent subsista entre deux ouvrages dc differente 
nature. Que si, par cxcmple, Piccini et moi, nous faisons chacun pour 
notie comptc TOp^ dc Rohmdj alors on pourrait juger lequel des deux 
Faurdt le mieux fait; mais les divers Pocmes doivent n&essaircmcnt produirc 
diflKrentes Musiques, lesquelles peuvent ctre pour Fexpression des paroles, 
tma ce qu’on peut trouver dc plus sublime chacuiK dans son genre; mais 
ako toutc comparaison chuMcat, Je tremble presque qu’on ne veuiUc 
comparer YAmMe et f Akeste, pocmes si differens dont Fun doit fairc pkurer, 
ct Fautre feirc ^rouver une vobptueusc sensation; si eda arrive, je rfaurai 
pas d*auttc rcssourcc que dc &ire pricr Dicu pour que la bonne villc dc 
Paris retrouve son boivsens. 

Adieu, mon chcr ami, je vous embasse, etc., etc. 
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